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Thkrk  is,  as  yet,  no  general  liistory  of 
Christian  missions.  The  theme  is  now  so 
large  and  full,  that,  perhaps,  no  one  man 
feels  himself  equal  to  It.  If  there  have 
been  proposals  to  supply  what  the  Church 
would  rejoice  to  possess,  a  comprehensive, 
accurate,  and  faithful  narrative  of  all  holy 
efforts  to  evangelize  the  heathen,  the  re¬ 
sult  has  been  somewhat  like  what  has  fol- 
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lowed  certain  attempts  at  cyclopiedias  of 
literature,  which  have  issued  in  mere  lists 
of  private  libraries,  or  in  descriptive  edi¬ 
tions  of  business  catalogues.  A  particu¬ 
lar  object  is  put  forth  under  a  general 
name ;  or  the  chronicles  of  a  generation 
are  given  as  the  review  of  an  age ;  or  de¬ 
nominational  doings  are  paraded  as  the 
actions  of  Christendom.  And,  it  may  be, 
we  have  no  right  to  expect  any  thing  else. 
It  remains  to  be  proved  whether  any  nj.an 
has  knowledge,  love,  and  genius  enough 
to  write  a  general  history  of  Christian 
missions.  Some  good  monographs,  how¬ 
ever,  adorn  this  department  of  literature ; 
and  he  performs  no  small  service  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  throwing  a  lasting  charm  over 
any  one  scene  of  missionary  zeal,  or  in  im¬ 
mortalizing  the  records  of  a  single  move¬ 
ment  towards  the  overthrow  of  Paganism. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  intrude  into  the  pruv- 
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ince  of  the  historian ;  but  we  are  at  liber¬ 
ty  to  indicate  those  points  of  interest,  or 
tuose  sections  of  the  historic  field,  which 
invite  special  attention,  and  which  might 
worthily  exercise  the  ablest  pen.  Among 
these  England  affords,  to  us  at  least,  the 
greatest  attractions.  She  is  the  parent  of 
modern  missions.  She  has  cradled  and 
nourished  the  institutions  which  have 
sent  forth  life  and  blessing  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  Every  thing,  therefore,  con¬ 
nected  with  her  early  Christian  life,  and 
first  missionary  experiments,  must  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  those  who  love  the  Gospel ; 
and  especially  so  to  her  own  children. 

England  owes  her  first  lesson  in  Chris¬ 
tianity,  under  God,  to  Pope  Gregory  the 
First.  The  ancient  British  Church,  what¬ 
ever  it  once  was,  or  by  whomsoever  it 
was  founded,  had  been  scattered  as  un¬ 
worthy  of  its  calling  ;  and,  when  the  Pa¬ 
gan  Saxons  were  ready  for  the  truth,  its 
western  remnant  stood  aloof,  gloomy  in 
spirit,  broken  in  form,  aiid  all  but  entirely 
bereft  of  its  power.  Its  memory  is  an 
admonition.  IIow  was  it  that  a  people 
like  the  Britons,  partially  civilized,  yea,  to 
some  extent  Christianized,  and  therefore, 
it  may  be  presumed,  adv.ancing  rapidly 
towards  intellectual  and  spiritual  maturi¬ 
ty,  how  was  it  that  such  a  nation  came  to 
be  invaded  by  swarms  of  Pagans,  to  be 
crushed,  or  swept  from  the  soil,  and  its 
homes  again  numbered,  for  a  time,  with 
the  abodes  of  Heathenism  ?  This  ques¬ 
tion  will  throw  us  back  on  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  supreme  moral  government — a 
principle  which  must  be  continuously  re¬ 
cognized  and  honored,  if  the  history  of 
the  human  family  is  to  be  understood. 
The  moral  government  of  God  has  re¬ 
spect  to  nations  and  communities  and 
churche.s,  as  such.  The  grand  ultimate 
object  of  Heaven  is  the  purity  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  whole  world.  Men  are  gath¬ 
ered  together  into  families  and  nations, 
that  they  may  be  more  effective  agents  in 
promoting  the  great  object.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Ruler  marks  out  the  sphere  of 
each  community,  and  prescribes  its  work. 
With  nations  and  communities,  as  well  as 
individuals,  faithfulness  to  the  calls  of 
Providence  secures  prosperity  and  honor ; 
while  moral  corruption,  abuse  of  talents, 
and  neglect  of  duty,  are  invariably  fol¬ 
lowed  by  dishonor,  distraction,  or  national 
death.  So  says  an  oracle,  to  whose  deci¬ 
sion  we  bow :  “  At  what  instant  I  shall 
shall  speak  concerning  a  nation,  to  pluck 


up,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy  ;  if 
that  nation  against  whom  I  have  pro¬ 
nounced  turn  from  their  evil,  I  will  re¬ 
pent  of  what  I  thought  to  do  unto  them. 
And  at  what  instant  I  shall  speak  con¬ 
cerning  a  nation  to  build  and  to  plant  it ; 
if  it  do  evil  in  my  sight,  that  it  obey  not 
my  voice,  then  I  will  repent  of  the  good, 
wherewith  I  said  I  would  benefit  them.” 

A  melancholy  illustration  of  this  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  condition  and  fate  of  the 
Roman  empire,  or  Christendom,  during 
the  fifth  century.  Contemporary  writers, 
men  who  were  among  the  j)iou8  few,  tell 
us  with  deep  feeling  of  the  moral  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  professedly  Christian  world. 
“  You  think,”  cries  Salvian,  in  reply  to  an 
infidel  objector,  “you  think  there  can  be 
no  Divine  government  of  human  affairs, 
inasmuch  as  the  professed  servants  of  God 
obtain  no  favor  at  his  hands ;  and  that 
the  Church  itself  is  left  to  its  fate.  But 
see  what  Christians  actually  are  every 
where ;  and  then  ask  whether,  under  the 
administration  of  a  righteous  and  holy 
God,  such  men  can  expect  any  favor. 
What  happens  every  day  under  our  eye, 
is  rather  an  evidence  of  the  doctrine  of 
Providence  ;  as  it  exhibits  the  Divine  dis¬ 
pleasure,  ])rovoked  by  the  debauchery  of 
the  Church  itself.”  And  what  was  thus, 
said  of  other  parts  of  Europe  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  particular  to  Britain.  Gildas  was 
the  British  Jeremiah  of  the  sixth  century. 
By  turns  he  exposes  the  enormities,  and 
weeps  over  the  desolations,  of  his  people, 
“  If,”  says  he,  “  God’s  peculiar  people,  his 
first-begotten  Isriiel,  were  not  8j)ared 
when  they  deviated  from  the  right  path, 
what  will  he  do  to  the  darkness  of  this 
our  age  ?  in  which,  besides  all  the  aggra¬ 
vated  sins  which  it  has  in  common  with 
.all  the  wicked  of  the  world,  is  found  .an 
innate,  fixed,  and  incurable  spirit  of  in¬ 
constancy  and  foolishness.  Britain  has 
kings,  but  they  .are  tyrants  ;  Britain  has 
priests,  but  they  .are  impudent ;  she  has 
clerks,  but  they  are  deceitful  raveners; 
and  pastors,  but  they  are  rather  wolves 
prepared  for  the  slaughter  of  souls. 
There  is  every  vice  to  which  human  n.a- 
ture  is  liable.  Meanwhile,  God,  still  will¬ 
ing  to  purify  us,  sends  a  rumor  of  foes, 
who  are  rapidly  approaching  to  scourge 
and  destroy  the  land.”  *  The  venerable 
Bede  also  declares,  that  “  all  the  bonds 
of  sincerity  and  justice  were  so  entirely 
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broken,  that  there  was  not  only  no  trace 
of  them  remaining,  but  few  persons 
seemed  to  be  aware  that  such  virtues  had 
ever  existed.”  “  To  those  sins  which  are 
not  to  be  described,  says  he,  “  they  added 
this,  that  they  never  preached  the  faith 
to  the  Saxons,  or  English,  who  dwelt 
among  them.”  ♦  All  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact,  that  when  the  celebrated  Ger- 
manus,  wlio  came  over  from  Gaul  to 
check  the  spread  of  Pelagian'sm  in  the 
British  Church,  had  spent  some  time  in 
c.atechiang  and  instructing  the  troops 
W'hich  were  collected  to  opiwse  the  Sax¬ 
ons,  he  baptized  the  majority  of  the  xehole 
force.  We  may  infer  that,  though  the 
British  Church  had  existed  above  two 
hundred  years,  one  half  of  the  population 
W'ere  still  either  idolaters  or  persons  who 
shrank  from  that  baptism  which  would 
place  them  under  the  restraints  of  a  Christ¬ 
ian  profession. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  Britons 
had  enjoyed  a  day  of  trial,  but  that  they 
were  found  faithle.ss.  Roman  arms  had 
j)robably  opened  the  w’ay  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  pious  officials  and  soldiers,  or,  it  may 
be,  even  apostles,  had  brought  the  leaven 
of  Christianity  to  this  island.  The  same 
instrument  w’ho  broke  up  the  Jewish 
temple,  and  scattered  the  faithless  Jews, 
had  previously  subdued  Britain,  .and  laid 
it  out  as  a  fair  field  for  the  cultivation  of 
that  religion  which  Jerusalem  rejected. 
Under  the  mild  government  of  Agricola, 
tlie  Britons  were  to  some  extent  rescued 
from  barbarism,  and  prepared  to  listen 
with  c.aimness  to  the  doctrines  of  truth. 
That  truth  w.as  received  ;  and  had  it  been 
faithfully  entertained,  and  steadily  exem¬ 
plified,  it  might  have  saved  them ;  but, 
.alas !  they  proved  that  their  countryman,, 
Gildas,  spoke  the  truth  when  he  rem.arked 
that  they  were  “  ever  desirous  of  hearing 
something  new,  but  reimained  constant  to 
nothing  long.”  ITiey  were,  perhaps,  en¬ 
ervated  rather  than  improved  under 
Roman  sway;  and  suffered  themselves  at 
la.st  to  become  the  sport  of  circumstances. 
Their  country  had  prob.ably  given  birth 
to  the  mother  and  son  who  were  the  first 
to  range  imperial  power  on  the  side  of 
the  Church ;  and,  what  w.as  better,  they 
had  enjoyed  the  labors  of  such  Christians 
as  Ninian,  Patrick,  Fastidius,  Gerraanus, 
and  Lupus.  But,  in  common  with  their 
fellow-subjects  on  the  continent,  they  had 
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lost  their  social  vigor,  their  political 
health,  and,  with  a  few  eminent  excep¬ 
tions,  their  religious  purity ;  and  were 
now  to  give  place  to  the  people  who  w’ere 
at  once  a  scourge  and  a  blessing.  The 
Teutons,  at  the  time  of  their  descent  on 
this  country,  were  as  yet  heathen ;  but 
they  were  the  chosen  instruments  of  Hea¬ 
ven  in  renovating  and  reorganizing  the 
western  world,  and  in  preparing  Christen¬ 
dom  for  her  benevolent  mission. 

“  To  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  green  earth.” 

But  w'ho  first  administered  to  them  the 
truth  w’hich  touched,  and  purified,  and 
consecrated  their  minds  and  hearts  to  the 
nobler  service  of  Him  by  whose  provi¬ 
dence  they  had,  so  far,  been  trained? 
We  8.ay  agjiin,  it  was  Gregory  the  Great. 
Let  no  Protestant  be  alarmed;  his  reli¬ 
gion  is  not  in  danger.  Protestanism 
must  never  be  blind  to  truth  ;  nor  do  its 
interests  ever  require  us  to  be  unfair. 
Gregory  w.as  a  great  man.  Ilis  name  is 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  history ;  and  his 
character,  in  grand  outline,  will  over  re¬ 
main  the  most  distinguished  honor  of  his 
generation.  He  was  a  man  for  his  times. 
Shut  up  in  Rome,  w'ith  savage  hordes  at 
the  gates,  and  pestilence,  lamine,  and 
flood  within  —  with  heresy  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  the  care  of  every  department 
weighing  heavily  upon  him  at  home — ho 
he  never  ‘  bated  jot  of  heart  or  hope,’  but 
met  every  demand  in  turn  ;  always  re.ady, 
always  prompt,  alw.ays  decided,  and  gen¬ 
erally  successful.  He  was  modest  and 
simple  in  his  dress ;  plain  in  his  house¬ 
hold  ;  severe  to  himself,  but  ceaselessly 
kind  to  others.  He  w.as  at  once  the  do¬ 
mestic  economist,  the  vigilant  laud-owner, 
the  municipal  overseer.  Now,  he  is  the 
watchful  diplomatist ;  then  the  soldier, 
superintending  his  own  commissariat,  plan¬ 
ning  his  defences,  and  directing  his  troops. 
Now  in  the  pulpit,  pa8.*<ionately  rousing 
his  fiock  to  spiritual  life  and  action ;  in 
the  cloisters,  keeping  his  monks  to  their 
discipline ;  in  his  closet,  writing  morals 
on  the  Book  of  Job,  or  keeping  up  a  wide 
correspondence  with  kings  and  queens, 
ecclesiastics  and  scholars.  Then,  in  the 
choir,  reforming  the  Church  Seiwice,  and 
giving  that  musical  impulse  to  the  Christ- 
i.an  world  which  will  be  felt  as  long  as 
the  Gregorian  chant  continues  to  charm 
a  human  soul.  Indeed,  he  was  every 
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thing  that  his  Church  and  his  times  re- ' 
quired.  If  to  us  he  seems  over-credulous, 
he  was  only  conformed  to  the  hishion  of 
his  day  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  same  reproach,  if  reproach  it  be,  has 
been  cast  upon  almost  every  man  who 
has  been  a  leader  of  his  generation.  He 
appears  in  one  or  two  cases  to  have  been 
guilty  of  flattering  those  who  ought  to 
liave  been  reprove<l ;  as  when,  in  his  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  profligate  but  relic- 
loving  Brunehaut,  he  declared  the  French 
to  be  happier  than  other  nations  in  the 
character  of  their  sovereign  ;  or  when  he 
made  heaven  and  earth  rejoice  at  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  the  brutal  Phoeas.  In  this  he 
set  an  example  of  inconsistency  which 
has  been  too  frequently  copied  by  those 
whose  zeal  for  their  favorite  object  blinds 
them  to  the  faults  of  those  who  help 
them  to  success.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
sustain  the  report,  that  he  headed  a  cru¬ 
sade  against  the  classic  remains  of  his 
own  city.  Even  that  most  subtle  of  all 
slanderers,  Gibbon,  expresses  a  doubt  in 
his  favor,  when  he  would  have  been  only 
too  glad  to  find  some  reason  for  a  sneer. 
Gregory  was  suspicious  of  pagan  liter¬ 
ature;  but  it  was  for  the  same  reason 
which  would  lead  a  modern  pastor  to 
guard  his  fiock  against  the  {)emiciou8 
influence  of  graceless  novelists.*  His 
cautioning  half  •  instructed  Christians 
against  pagan  writings  was,  at  all  events, 
perfectly  consistent. 

The  sight  of  some  young  Saxon  slaves  in 
the  Roman  market  probably  touched  his 
heart,  and  suggested  the  first  thought  of 
a  mission  to  England.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  the  circumstances  under  which 
some  of  the  most  happy  missions  of  the 
Christian  Church  took  their  rise.  And, 
at  this  point,  the  history  of  the  early  and 
later  missions  affords  some  remarkable 
parallels.  Gregory  looked  upon  some 
)>oor  Saxon  slaves,  .and  his  mind  conceiv. 
od  the  converaion  of  the  land  from  which 
they  came.  A  few  pious  men  of  Basle, 
standing  at  the  the  gates  of  their  native 

*  Perhaps  if  he  had  lived. in  our  times,  and 
heard  an  unqualified  recommendation  of  such  a 
[teriodical  as  the  London  Journal,  he  would  have 
vifi^rouslj  acted  the  Pope,  even  though  that  apolo¬ 
gist  were  Lord  Brougham  himself.  And,  by  the 
bv,  fur  a  man  whose  word  is  so  much  like  law,  to 
appear  as  the  public  advocate  of  ‘social  science,’ 
and,  in  that  chai^'ter,  to  speak  favorably  of  pages 
which,  to  speak  gently  of  them,  tend  to  debauch  the 
intelleH  of  the  young,  is,  at  least,  to  be  guilty  of 
an  outrage  on  propriety  and  good  taste. 


city,  in  the  days  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
s.'tw  the  pag.an  ranks  of  Knlmuks  and 
Tartars,  under  Russian  colors,  marching 
past  to  the  scige  of  Huningen  ;  and  were 
led  by  a  simultaneous  thought  to  enter 
into  a  solemn  vow,  that  if  God  spared 
their  homes  from  the  impending  desola¬ 
tion,  they  would  form  a  seminary  for 
training  missionaries  to  the  uninstructed 
hordes  which  had  excited  their  pity. 
And  thus  sprang  up  an  association  which 
is  now  taking  a  noble  part,  not  only  in 
the  conversion  of  those  who  were  the 
first  objects  of  its  care,  but  of  India,  and 
in  the  vernacular  instruction  of  Western 
Africa.  Gregory  would  fain  hsive  entered 
on  the  Saxon  Mission  himself,  but  he  was 
too  valuable  a  man  for  Rome  to  lose. 
When  raised  to  the  papal  chair,  amidst  all 
his  labors  and  cares,  his  favorite  scheme 
was  not  forgotten.  His  first  purpose  was 
to  procure  young  natives  from  the  slave- 
market,  and  have  them  trained  as  evan¬ 
gelists  to  their  countrymen.  This  j)ro- 
cess,  however,  was  too  slow  for  his  impa¬ 
tient  zeal.  He  fell  back  on  his  monks, 
selected  a  missionary  band  of  nearly 
forty,  and  in  the  year  596  sent  them,  with 
many  exhort.ations  and  blessings,  to  the 
coast  of  Kent.  No  one  can  read  his 
epistle  to  the  consecrated  missionaries 
without  feeling  that  the  man’s  heart  was 
set  u]>oii  this  work,  and  that  he  entered 
on  it  in  sirnjdicity  and  godly  sincerity. 
“  Let  not  the  toil  of  the  journey,”  says  he, 
“  nor  the  tongues  of  evil-speaking  men 
deter  you  ;  but  with  .all  possible  eaniest- 
ness  and  zeal,  perform  that  which,  by 
God’s  direction,  you  have  undertaken ; 
being  assured,  that  much  labor  is  followed 

by  greater  eternal  reward . May 

God  Almighty  protect  you  with  His 
grace;  and  grant  that  I  may  in  the 
heavenly  country  see  the  fruits  of  your 
labor ;  inasmuch  as,  though  I  cannot  toil 
with  you,  I  may  part.ake  in  the  joy  of  the 
reward,  l^cause  I  am  willing  to  labor.” 

Not  without  reason  Gregory  warned 
them  against  “  the  tongues  of  evil  speak¬ 
ing  men.”  On  their  way  through  Gaul, 
they  heard  the  dangers  of  their  mission 
magnified,  until  their  courage  failed,  and 
Augustine,  their  leader,  went  b.ack  to  pray 
that  they  might  be  recalled.  This  weak¬ 
ness  has  bc*en  spoken  of  as  a  proof  that 
true  Christian  zeal  could  never  nave  mov¬ 
ed  their  hearts.  But  the  inference  is  not 
fair ;  the  annals  of  modern  Missions  might 
furnish  parallels  from  among  those  whose 
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evangelical  zeal  and  purity  no  man  doubts. 
Augustine  and  his  companions  landed 
in  Kent,  probably  in  the  autumn  of  596. 
The  story  of  his  reception  is  well  known. 
His  w'ay  had  been  prepared  by  female 
piety  in  the  royal  household.  The  queen 
had  held  fast  her  Christianity  amidst  the 
lempt.ations  of  a  pagan  court.  Augustine 
and  his  friends  gained  a  hearing,  and 
opened  their  message.  Their  dithculties 
were  not  very  different  from  those  which 
have  many  times  since  beset  missionaries 
who  carried  the  same  truth  to  “  the  re¬ 
gions  beyond.”  This  is  remarkably  shown 
in  the  correspondence  between  Augus¬ 
tine  and  his  superior  .at  Rome.  The  cus¬ 
toms,  manners,  t.astos,  and  prejudices  of 
the  people  involved  him  in  questions  which 
he  calls  on  Gregory  to  help  him  in  solving; 
at  least  he  modestly  appeals  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  his  ecclesi.astical  father.  Ilume, 
and  men  of  his  school,  have  thought  th.at 
they  h.ad  found  in  the  discussion  between 
Augustine  and  Gregory  ample  reason  for 
a  laugh  at  “  questions  and  replies”  which 
they  pronounce  “indecent”  or  “ridicu¬ 
lous  ;”  and  which,  in  their  wisdom,  they 
thought  could  occur  to  none  but  those 
who  had  “sympathy  of  manners”  with 
“  the  ignorant  and  barbarous  Saxons.” 
Hut  the  modern  missionary,  who  has  come 
into  close  contact  with  heathenism  in  other 
climes,  may  find  a  striking  similarity  be¬ 
tween  the  correspondence  which  w.as 
once  maint.ainod  between  Canterbury  and 
Rome,  and  that  which  has  sometimes 
passed  between  Southern  Islands  or  Afri¬ 
can  coasts,  and  central  Mission  Hoards  in 
Ijoiidon  or  America.  Like  questions  turn 
up;  corres|)onding  difticullies  occur;  and 
it  is  well  if  all  nuxlern  .advisers  prove 
themselves  as  clear-sighted,  judicious,  for¬ 
bearing,  and  just,  as  Gregory  api)ears. 
Whatever  else  that  pope  was,  he  was  con¬ 
sistent.  In  the  spirit  of  his  times,  he  was 
disposed  to  extent!  the  sanction  of  the 
Church  as  far  as  possible  to  pagan  fashions. 
I’erhaps  he  went  too  far  in  that  direction 
when  lie  laid  the  foundation  of  what  grew 
up  into  parish  feasts.  Hut  he  allowed 
nothing  that  was  plainly  condemned  by 
Christianity  as  impure.  (It  has  been  re¬ 
served  for  a  colonial  and  missionary  dig¬ 
nitary  of  these  modern  days,  to  advocate 
the  continu.ancc  of  iiolygamy  in  the  infant 
churches  of  Africa  f)  Gregory,  however, 
sternly  required  obedience  to  the  New- 
Testament  laws  of  holy  matrimony ;  and 
enforced  chastity  alike  on  princes  and 


people.  There  could  have  been  no  serious 
compromise  of  Christian  principle  or  duty, 
like  that  which  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of 
a  later  day  were  guilty  of,  in  attempting 
the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos.  They  de¬ 
termined  to  become  indeed  “all  things  to 
all  men,”  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
object ;  and  so  far  did  they  carry  this  po¬ 
licy,  that,  in  the  charges  eventually  lodg¬ 
ed  against  them  before  the  pope,  it  was 
declared  to  be  doubtful  whether,  by  spar¬ 
ing  idolatry,  and  tolerating  it  among  their 
proselytes,  t h ey  h ad  not  t  h e m  selves  becom e 
'  converts  to  Ilindooisni,  instead  of  m.aking 
I  the  Hindoos  converts  to  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion.  That  this  was  far  from  being  the 
policy  of  Augustine  and  his  companions 
seems  plain,  from  the  fact  that  the  per- 
'  manent  results  of  their  labors  have  ren¬ 
dered  it  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  gain  a  satisfactory  view  of 
!  the  mythology  .and  creed  of  old  Sax- 
I  on  heathendom.  It  is  only  by  the  col- 
I  lation  of  minute  and  isolated  facts,  pre- 
j  served,  perhaps,  in  some  popular  super¬ 
stition,  legends,  or  even  nursery  tales, 
i  that  we  gather  the  few  dim  notions  we 
I  possess.  Hoth  the  missionaries  and  those 
i  who  chronicled  their  labors,  seem  to  have 
j  m.ade  it  the  business  of  their  lives  to 
j  destroy  the  remembrance  of  former  things ; 
.and  to  avoid  every  thing  that  might  re- 
c.all  the  past,  or  loimind  the  converts  of 
I  the  creed  or  practices  of  their  forefathers, 
i  The  consecration  of  hc.athcn  temples  and 
i  places  of  popular  resort  to  the  service  of 
I  the  Christian  Church  would  scarcely  have 
■  been  effected,  without  allowing  some  bro¬ 
ken  elements  of  the  old  system  to  lurk  for 
I  a  time  in  the  habits  and  belief  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Indeed,  some  of  them  may  be  found 
'  among  us  still.  Hut,  after  all,  the  work 
j  of  those  first  evangelists  will  bear  compa- 
1  risen  with  any  case  of  island  conversion 
I  that  comes  nearest  to  a  parallel  in  the  his- 
I  tory  of  modern  missions.  Take  New 
Zealand,  for  instance.  When  Hishop 
j  Sclwyn  say^  that  though  it  is  only  forty 
years  ago  since  the  first  missionary  landed 
^  there,  yet  now  “  the  whole  nation,  as  far 
;  .as  he  could  judge,  comparing  man  with 
man,'  are  as  worthy  of  the  name  Christian 
.as  are  our  |)eople  of  England,” — the  fact 
might  possibly  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the 
purer  and  more  earnest  zeal  of  modern 
missionaries  ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  the  process  through  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country  passed  under  the  labors 
of  Augustine  and  his  followers,  is  the 
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same  as  that  MiJich  is  now  going  on  in 
New  Zealand.  “The  people,”  says  a  re¬ 
cent  witness,  “are  nominally  Christians, 
but  retain  many  of  the  superstitions  and  ha¬ 
bits  of  their  former  state.  It  is  rare  to  see 
a  house  at  all  superior  to  the  huts  they  built 
fifty  years  ago.  Some  of  them  wear  the 
mat ;  many  have  substituted  the  blanket ; 
but  a  considerable  number  dress  well  in 
the  English  costume.  When  we  see  them 
squatting  in  the  streets,  or  grouping  in 
their  huts,  or  freely  lounging  together  in 
the  sun,  without  respect  to  rank  or  sex, 
we  are  disappointed  ;  for  they  look  to  us 
more  like  savages  than  Christians.  Yet 
nearly  the  whole  of  them  can  read,  write, 
and  calculate;  m.any  keep  the  Sabbath 
holy,  read  the  Scriptures,  and  have  family 
worship  ;  .and  some  are  highly  honorable 
and  conscientious  in  commercial  tran.sac- 
tions.  All  the  worst  traits  of  heathenism 
have  disappeared,  and  now  the  people  are 
learning  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ.  When  they  formerly  abandoned 
the  name  and  profession  of  heathens,  .and 
adopted  Christianity,  all  Christendom 
heard  of  it,  .and  rejoiced  over  the  victory  ; 
but  as  great  a  work  is  still  to  be  done,  in 
retaining  successive  generations  on  the 
vantage  ground,  and,  in  the  face  of  va.st 
ditficulties,  leading  them  on  to  maturity.”* 
Turning  from  this  to  our  own  land,  and 
looking  at  the  manner  in  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  England  bore  the  tests  to  which 
it  has  been  subjected  by  political  revolu¬ 
tions.  growing  wealth,  and,  above  all,  by 
religious  corruption  and  ecclesiastical  ty¬ 
ranny,  the  foundations  must  have  been  no¬ 
bly  laid,  and  the  work  of  the  first  build- 1 
ers  must  have  been  w'ell  done.  The ; 
groundwork  indeed  was  laid  in  Divine ; 
truth,  and  the  work  was  done  under  the  i 
Holy  Spirit’s  sanction  and  blessing.  As  j 
vet,  those  distinctive  dogmas  which  have 
become  essential  to  the  Latin  Church  of 
later  times,  had  not  taken  a  position  to 
eclipse  the  great  leading  doctrines  of  sav¬ 
ing  truth.  The  teaching  of  the  missiona¬ 
ries  would,  of  course,  fairly  represent  the 
views  and  feelings  of  their  nation ;  and 
Gregory,  though  not  entirely  free  from 
perverted  notions  on  some  points,  was,  in  ' 
doctrinal  views  and  ecclesiastical  princi- ; 
pies,  much  nearer  to  what  is  called  Pro- ' 
testantism  than  to  the  8tand.ard  of  the 
modern  llomish  Church.  His  ear  was  too 
open  to  stories  of  the  supernatural  and 
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mir.aculous  ;  although  perhaps  he  can  not 
be  fairly  judged  by  an  .age  so  mechanical 
and  hard,  so  material  and  secular  as  ours. 
The  question  of  alleged  miracles  in  the 
Christian  Church  of  post-apostolic  times, 
is  one  of  great  difficulty.  We  can  easily 
believe  that  such  men  as  Gregory  W’erc 
too  ready  to  credit  marvelous  tales,  and 
to  chronicle  reports  which,  if  properly 
sifted,  would  have  turned  out  to  be  mere 
exaggerations  of  some  remarkable  coinci¬ 
dences  ;  or,  that  some  striking  and  im¬ 
pressive  manifestations  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  on  behalf  of  the  infant  Church,  or 
its  mi.ssionary  work,  might,  in  the  course 
of  circulating  talk,  become  distinguished 
by  terms  which,  understood  figuratively 
at  first,  have  at  length  helped  to  place 
them  before  posterity  in  the  character  of 
miracles.  The  recen^'  published  vol¬ 
umes  on  Fiji  and  the  Fijians  may  furnish 
.an  illustration.  There  are  statements  as 
to  the  salvation  of  persecuted  converts 
from  imminent  peril  by  the  sudden  and 
uidooked-for  destruction  of  their  persecu¬ 
tors,  which,  if  brought  to  the  next  gener¬ 
ation  of  Fijians  by  oral  tradition,  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  miraculous  vindic.a- 
tions  of  Christian  truth.  At  the  same 
time,  from  the  testimony  of  such  men  as 
Bede,  and  from  the  memorials  of  many 
of  the  early  missionaries  themselves,  it  Is 
clear  that  both  Gregory  .an<l  those  whom 
he  employed  were  ruled  by  the  convic¬ 
tion,  that  the  Divine  government  could 
not  be  upheld  over  human  minds  without 
occasional  interference  by  miracle  ;  and 
that  such  interference  might  be  expected 
at  the  first  introduction  of  the  Gospel 
among  heathen  people.  And,  after  all,  it 
is  more  easy  to  believe  that  a  merciful 
God  would  arrest  the  attention  of  unbe¬ 
lievers,  and  force  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
on  their  notice,  by  such  interferences, 
than  to  admit  that  men  of  pure  sincerity 
and  holy  purjiose  could  be  victims  of  self- 
deception,  and  the  me.an8  of  deceiving 
those  whom  they  so  earnestly  wished  to 
save.  That  such  men  intended  to  de¬ 
ceive  is  beyond  the  faith  of  any  pretender 
to  calm  thought  or  good  ft'eling.  It  may 
be  easily  conceived  tliat  the  extraordinary 
facts  connected  with  modern  revivals 
would,  under  some  circumstances,  be  re- 
i  ported  as  miracles.  The  outer  man,  for 
I  instance,  is  prostrated  in  a  manner  which 
many  have  found  unaccountable ;  but 
I  from  th.at  prostration  the  entire  man  has 
I  risen  with  evidence  of  a  moral  change 
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which  none  can  deny,  and  which  most 
admire.  But  may  not  God  permit  truth 
to  be  so  discovered  as  to  overwhelm  for  a 
time  the  powers  of  human  nature?  not  to 
siiow  that  such  affections  of  our  jdiysical 
nature  are  necessary  to  a  religious  cliange, 
but  to  call  the  attention  of  a  skeptical 
world  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  Divine 
Spirit  without  whom  men  can  not  be  rec¬ 
tified  and  hallowed,  and,  at  the  same  time 
to  awaken  the  Church  to  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  its  creed,  when  it  says,  “  I  believe 
in  the  Holy  Ghost.”  As  society  be¬ 
comes  cool  and  hard  under  the  sway 
of  mere  intellect,  spiritual  religion  will 
be  treated  with  neglect,  if  not  with 
scorn.  Its  claims  will  be  politely  over¬ 
looked,  or  its  advocates  borne  with  as  the 
subjects  of  a  defective  training;  but  when 
multitudes  suddenly  take  a  religious  turn 
under  the  pressure  of  convictions  wrought 
without  any  visible  agency,  men  are  ob¬ 
liged,  in  spite  of  themselves,  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  a  Divine  j)ower,  and  to  pay  homage 
to  the  grace  of  God.  Who  cares  for 
wh.at  a  few  people  say  about  their  inward 
experience  ?  but  who  can  be  thoughtless 
when  his  neighbors  .arc  struck  down  as 
by  an  unseen  arm  ?  Who  but  must  be  se¬ 
rious  when  he  sees  them  rise  up  to  act  on 
new  principles,  from  new  motives,  and 
with  an  aim  and  purpose  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  ot  their  former  life  ? 

But  to  return  to  Gregory.  It  would 
appear  that  with  all  the  credulity  with 
which  some  have  charged  him,  he  was 
more  cautious  than  many  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries;  and  that  he  was  prepared  judi¬ 
ciously  and  scripturally  to  guard  his  cler¬ 
gy  .against  extremes.  Who  does  not  like 
to  read,  .again  and  again,  his  calm,  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  affectionate  letter  to  Augustine, 
written  when  he  was  rejoicing  in  the  un¬ 
expected  and  marvelous  changes  which 
were  baking  place  in  the  scene  of  his  mis¬ 
sion  ?  “I  know,  most  loving  brother,” 
says  the  pope,  “  that  Almighty  God,  by 
means  of  your  affection,  shows  great  mi¬ 
racles  in  the  nation  w’hich  he  has  chosen. 
Wherefore  it  is  necessary  that  you  re¬ 
joice  with  fear,  and  tremble  whilst  you 
rejoice,  on  account  of  the  same  hesivenly 
girt:  namely,  that  you  may  rejoice  be¬ 
cause  the  souls  of  the  English  are  by  out¬ 
ward  miracles  drawn  to  inward  grace; 
but  that  you  fear,  lest,  amidst  the  won¬ 
ders  that  are  wrought,  the  weak  mind  ! 
m.ay  be  puffed  up  in  its  own  presumption,  j 
and,  as  it  is  eternally  raised  to  honor,  it  i 
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m.ay  thence  inwardly  fall  by  vain  glory. 
For  we  must  call  to  mind,  that  when  the 
disciples  returned  with  joy  after  preach¬ 
ing,  and  said  to  their  heavenly  Al.aster, 
‘  Lord,  in  thy  name,  even  the  devils  are 
subject  to  us,’  they  were  presently  told, 
‘  Do  not  rejoice  on  this  account,  but  ra¬ 
ther  rejoice  for  that  your  names  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  heaven.’  For  they  placed  their 
thoughts  on  private  and  temporal  joys, 
when  they  rejoiced  in  miracles  ;  but  they 
are  recalled  from  the  private  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  from  the  temporal  to  the  eternal 
joy,  when  it  is  said  to  them,  ‘  Rejoice 
th.at  your  names  are  written  in  heaven.’ 
For  all  the  elect  do  not  work  miracles, 
and  yet  the  names  of  all  are  written  in 
heaven.  For  those  who  are  disciples  of 
the  truth  ought  not  to  rejoice,  save  for 
that  good  thing  which  all  enjoy  as  well  as 
they,  and  in  which  they  have  no  faith  of 
private  enjoyment.”  The  writer  of  this 
epistle  did  not,  on  some  points,  keep  so 
near  to  our  standard  of  orthodoxy  as  we 
should  think  necessary ;  but  on  most  sub¬ 
jects  his  way  of  thinking  was  strongly 
akin  to  our  own.  He  was,  perhaps,  the 
last  of  the  popes  with  whose  spirit  it  would 
seem  possible  for  us  to  fraternize.  Ilis 
unquestioning  faith  in  the  significance  of 
dreams  and  visions  disposed  him  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  question  of  a  purgatory — evident¬ 
ly  against  his  better  judgment,  when  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  light  of  inspired  truth, 
lie  was  willing  to  admit  the  use  of  pic¬ 
tures  as  teachers  of  scriptural  facts,  but  not 
as  objects  of  adoration ;  while  he  attached 
some  value  to  relics,  though  he  never  ido¬ 
lized  them.  At  the  same  time,  there  was 
no  one  immaculate,  in  his  estimation,  but 
“  the  Son  of  Man.”  lie  set  up  no  claim 
to  supremacy  ns  a  bishop;  nor  was  he 
above  concession  to  the  opinions  and 
practices  of  those  who  differed  from  him, 
when  the  glory  of  his  ALoster  and  the 
success,  of  truth  called  for  it.  He  be¬ 
lieved  the  Church  to  be  composed  of  those 
who  were  “  anointed  and  sanctified  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ.”  He  enforced  no 
confession  but  the  confession  of  a  penitent 
sinner  to  his  God  ;  preached  no  sacrifice 
but  that  which  the  Lord  Jesus  offered 
“once  for  all;”  and  proclaimed  no  salva¬ 
tion,  but  salvation  by  “  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.”  Indeed,  his  “Rock”  was 
not  Peter,  but  Christ ;  for,  “  By  rock,” 

!  says  he,  “  is  meant  Christ ;  the  founda- 
1  tion  signifieth  Christ.”  Christ’s  word, 
i  with  him,  was  the  only  standard  of  faith 
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and  practice:  “Xo  doctrine  may  be 
tboagnt  necessary  to  be  believed,”  he  re¬ 
marks,  “  but  that  which  is  grounded  upon 
Scripture ;  and  whosoever  will  avouch 
any  divine  truth,  must  build  his  speech 
upon  this  foundation.”  Plence,  he  ex¬ 
horts  the  laity  to  study  the  Scriptures, 
that  “  they  may  learn  the  will  of  God,  be¬ 
cause,”  he  continues,  “Holy  Scripture  is 
the  epistle  of  God  unto  his  creatures.  It 
is  a  flowing  river  in  which  the  lamb  may 
wade,  or  the  elephant  swim.”* 

A  mission  begun  under  the  influence  of 
so  much  truth,  could  not  be  without  gra¬ 
cious  fruit.  There  were  some  things  in 
Augustine’s  mode  of  opening  his  message 
which  to  us  may  appear  beneath  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  those  who  bear  the  commission  of 
the  Gospel;  as  when  he  and  his  com- 
fwmions  approached  the  place  where  King 
Ethelbert  of  Kent  had  appointed  an  inter¬ 
view,  in  a  kind  of  procession,  with  a  silver 
cross  and  a  picture  of  Christ  borne  before 
them,  chanting  a  litany  as  they  moved, 
and  in  alternate  choirs  singing  their 
prayers  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 
'Fheir  chant  and  litany,  and  even  indeed 
their  cross,  will  be  borne  with,  perhaps, 
better  than  their  picture;  but  if  such 
things  seem  childish  to  us,  some  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  future,  wiser  and  more  spirit¬ 
ual  than  ourselves,  may  probably  re.ad 
with  wonder  the  record  of  our  strife 
about  the  color  of  a  preacher’s  vestment, 
and  may  find  it  diflicult  to  detect  the  e.arn- 
«i8t  piety  of  those  who  substituted  the 
religious  novel  for  the  Word  of  God,  re¬ 
plenished  their  Church  coffers  with  the 
profits  of  popular  concerts,  and  regulated 
the  orthodox  pitch  of  their  devotion  by  a 
musical  key.  Truth,  however,  always  ac¬ 
complishes  something,  though  associated 
with  human  infirmity,  and  even  when  par¬ 
tially  mixed  with  error.  Sincere  efforts 
to  Christianize  men  never  entirely  fail. 
And  when  the  results  of  one  evangelizing 
movement  seem  to  be  dying  out,  it  is 
only  to  open  the  way  for  something  bet¬ 
ter.  As  geological  deposits  have  fol¬ 
lowed  each  other  through  the  course  of 
former  ages  to  compose  this  remarkably- 
constructed  island,  thus  preparing  and 
adapting  it  as  the  scene  of  civilization, 
and  a  great  center  of  moral  power — so, 
dispensation  after  dispensation  of  truth 


*  The  pUMf^  whidi  express  hU  opinions  on  all 
these  points  hare  been  culled  and  arranged  by  Mor¬ 
ton  in  his  Calkoiit  Appeal,  1609. 
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comes  to  its  people,  each  in  succession 
more  pure  and  rich,  until  England  shall 
become  a  mature  example  of  unblameable 
godliness  and  unmixed  charity.  Nor 
should  any  religious  age  glory  over  a  for¬ 
mer  day,  as  if  all  its  advantages  were  ow¬ 
ing  to  itself.  That  which  now  is,  owes  a 
great  deal  to  that  which  went  before  it. 
And,  indeed,  the  relations  of  ages  and 
generations,  and  their  dependence  on  one 
another,  in  the  economy  of  Providence, 
must  be  held  to  be  sacred.  As  “  the  eye 
can  not  say  to  the  hand,  I  have  no  need 
of  thee  ;  nor  again  the  head  to  the  feet,  I 
have  no  need  of  you ;”  so,  an  age  of  more 
intellectual  piety  should  not  despise  the 
one  which,  though  less  enlightened,  had 
its  distinctive  power.  Nor  should  the 
generation  whose  advantages  are  more 
complete,  think  meanly  of  the  days  when 
the  ground-work  of  those  advantages  w.os 
laid. 

Reflections  h.ave  sometimes  been  cast 
on  the  memory  of  Augustine,  the  leader 
of  the  first  English  missionaries,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  mode  of  treating  the  remn.ant 
of  the  British  or  Welsh  Church.  He  had 
been  made  bishop ;  and,  among  other  in¬ 
structions  from  Gregory,  he  had  been 
directed  to  take  the  superintendence,  not 
only  over  all  tlie  bishops  in  Saxon  Eng¬ 
land,  but  over  those  who  might  remain 
among  the  Britons  of  the  West.  “To 
you,  my  brother,”  8.ays  the  official  letter, 
“  shall,  by  the  authority  of  our  God  and 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  be  subject  not  only 
those  bishops  you  shall  ordain,  and  those 
that  shall  be  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of 
York,  but  also  all  the  priests  in  Britain  ; 
to  the  end  that  from  the  month  and  life 
of  your  holiness  they  may  learn  the  rule 
of  believing  rightly,  and  living  holily; 
and  so  fulfilling  their  office  in  faith  and 
good  conduct,  they  may,  when  it  shall 

Ifiease  the  Lord,  attain  the  heavenly 
dngdora.”  Gregory  never  invaded  the 
just  rights  of  others;  and  must  have 
found  a  reason  for  this  arrangement,  part¬ 
ly  in  the  degenerate  character  of  the 
British  remnant,  as  described  by  Gildas, 
and  partly  in  the  feet,  that  the  British 
Church  h.ad  been  in  communion  with  the 
churches  on  the  Continent,  and  with  them 
had  acknowledged  the  superiority  of 
Rome,  and  had  shared  in  its  pastoral  care 
and  oversight.  Augustine  sought  an  in¬ 
terview  with  the  British  clergy  on  the 
banks  of  the  Severn.  All  he  asked  was, 
their  fellowship  with  himself,  a  reasonable 
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conformity  to  the  usages  of  the  continent¬ 
al  Cliurch,  and  their  aid  in  liis  missionary 
work.  They  refused.  There  was  a  second 
meeting.  lie  reviewed  all  the  points  of 
diftereiice  between  them,  and  he  reduced 
liis  proposals  to  three  ;  namely,  tliat  they 
should  consent  to  show  their  friendliness 
by  keeping  the  festival  of  Easter  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Saxon  churches,  that 
they  should  observe  the  same  form  ofj 
l)aptism,  and  especially  th.at  they  should 
join  liim  in  his  missionary  etforts  to  con¬ 
vert  the  Saxon  tribes.  They  were  still 
sullen ;  and  Augustine,  kindling  at  their 
obstinacy,  broke  up  the  conterence  by 
saying,  “  Know  then,  that  if  you  will  not 
tissisl  me  in  pointing  out  to  the  idolaters 
the  way  of  life,  they  by  the  just  judgment 
of  God  will  prove  to  you  the  ministers  of 
death.”  The  missionary  may  possibly 
have  grown  warm  under  his  disappoint¬ 
ment  ;  but  he  felt  that  his  reasonable  pro- 
]>ositions  had  been  blindly  scorned  The 
secret  of  the  whole  turned  out  to  be,  that 
Augustine  h.ad  unwittingly  violated  their 
notions  of  etiquette.  A  julgrim'  whom 
they  had  consulted  had  taught  them  to 
reject  him  if  he  proved  otherwise  than 
lowly  ;  and  the  testing  sign  of  the  requi¬ 
site  meekness  was  to  be  his  rising  at  their 
ap)>roach.  Unfoitunatcly  Augustine  kept 
his  seat.  Perhaps  ho  felt  his  dignity  ;  he 
had  enough  goodness,  however,  we  think, 
to  sacrifice  a  point  of  ecclesiastical  fash¬ 
ion,  had  he  known  that  the  whole  affair, 
iiuport.ant  as  it  was,  had  been  secretly 
made  to  hinge  on  this  trifle.  The  truth 
and  the  salvation  of  souls  were  m.ade  sub¬ 
servient  to  a  petty  feeling  of  race,  or  the 
pride  of  a  clan ;  and  the  fact  reminds  us 
that  not  far  from  the  scene  of  this  unsuc¬ 
cessful  negoti<ation  a  Saxon  judge  has, 
within  our  own  times,  found  a  Welsh  jury 
determined  not  to  give  a  verdict  against 
a  Welsh  criminal.  Such  unworthy  feelings 
of  nationality  should  have  the  frown  of 
the  intelligent  world. 

We  can  scarcely  wonder  at  Augustine’s 
final  warning.  It  was  natural  enough,  and 
seemed  all  but  proiihetic.  The  missionary 
c.annot  be  fairly  charged  with  the  crime 
of  exciting  a  Saxon  chief  to  shed  the 
blood  of  the  obstinate  monks,  who  were 
afterwards  slain  so  fearfully  by  Edelfrid, 
the  pagan  king  of  Northumbria;  for 
Augustine  had  passed  to  another  world 
eight  years  at  least  before  th.at  massacre 
at  the  battle  of  Chester.  Ills  successor 
in  the  KentLsh  mission  was  discouraged, 


for  a  time,  by  the  flnetuations  of  the 
court ;  while  another  of  the  first  mission¬ 
ary  band,  JSIellitus,  who  had  opened  the 
mis-sion  in  the  capital  of  Essex,  was  so 
dishearted  by  the  continued  rudeness  and 
violence  of  a  half-instructed  prince,  that 
ho  retired  for  a  time  to  Gaul  with  his 
companion  Justus.  The  difliculties  which 
beset  the  early  movements  of  these  first 
evangelists  have  found  but  scanty  record  ; 
those,  however,  who  are  happy  enough  to 
study  these  records  in  connection  with 
modern  missionary  literature  will  scarcely 
W'onder  at  the  allusions  to  occasional  de¬ 
pression  and  even  temporary  abandonment 
of  the  field.  The  struggles  betw’een  the 
prejudices  and  the  better  judgment,  be¬ 
tween  the  passions  and  the  consciences,  of 
heathen  princes  and  chiefs,  together  with 
the  consequent  doubt  and  uncertainty  on 
the  part  of  their  people — are  striking 
similar  in  all  ages  of  the  missionary  enter¬ 
prise.  And,  indeed,  many  of  the  foreign 
scenes  which  are  unfolded  in  the  mission¬ 
ary  chronicles  of  our  own  times,  appear 
strangely  to  match  those  which  had  been 
acted  among  our  own  ancestors,  when  this 
island  was  a  miasion  station.  The  per¬ 
plexities  for  instance  which  surrounded 
Mcllitus,  when  subject  to  the  capricious 
tempers  of  his  departed  patron’s  pagan 
sons,  may  be  better  understood  in  the 
light  which  the  history  of  some  of  the 
South  Sea  or  African  missions  shed  upon 
them.  When  Mcllitus  fled  from  his  sta¬ 
tion  into  Kent,  to  consult  his  fellow- 
laborers — and,  as  Bede  tells  us,  it  was 
unanimously  .agreed  th.at  it  was  better  for 
them  all  to  leave  the  ground  than  to  con¬ 
tinue  without  fruit  .among  the  half-awak¬ 
ened  .and  still  willful  barbarians  —  the 
principle  of  action  was  the  same  .as  in  a 
case  rejiorted  by  a  missiomary  society  in 
1827.  “We  had  expres.scd  a  hope,”  it  is 
said,  “that  the  New-Zealand  Mission, 
notwith8t.andlng  the  many  counteracting 
causes  which  opposed  themselves  to  its 
establishment,  would  ultimately  exhibit 
the  triumphs  of  Christianity  and  civiliza¬ 
tion.  These  pleasing  anticipations,  it  is 
our  painful  duty  to  record,  have  not  been 
realized.  Commotions  among  the  tribes 
and  the  conduct  of  contending  chiefs 
have,  for  the  present  at  least,  driven  the 
missionaries  from  the  station,  and  obliged 
them  to  withdraw  from  the  island.”* 

Nor  will  a  student  of  our  materials  for 

•  See  Wetltyan  Minionary  Report,  1827. 
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a  history  of  early  missions  fail  to  see  that 
those  who  first' brought  the  Gospel  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tribes  in  England  had  to 
brave  precisely  the  same  spirit  as  recently 
manifested  itself  in  opposition  to  the  Gos¬ 
pel  on  the  slave  coast ;  and  that  the  king 
of  Dahomey  merely  spoke  out  again  what 
had  often  been  so  expressed  or  made 
evident  before,  when  he  met  the  advances 
of  the  missionary  by  sayiii"  :  “  I  know 
that  there  is  one  true  and  living  God,  and 
that  He  forbids  killing,  selling,  and  the 
worship  of  Fetish ;  but  as  I  have  been 
trained  in  these  things,  I  can  not  leave 
them  off.  I  know  that  if  my  people  be 
allowed  to  hear  the  Word  of  God,  they 
will  be  changed  and  become  cowards,  and 
they  will  not  serve  the  Fetish  with  me, 
neither  will  they  go  to  war.  If  I  allow 
all  the  children  of  my  people  to  attend 
the  Christian  school,  they  will  be  entirely 
converted  to  that  religion ;  therefore  I 
can  not  do  so.”*  Such  heathenism,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  long  hold  the  Gospel  in 
check.  It  will  not  do  so  in  Africa ; 
it  has  not  in  Australasia ;  it  did  not 
in  pagan  Saxondom.  Laurentius  lived 
to  see  the  truth  victorious  in  Kent, 
and  Mellitus  and  Justus  returned  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  firm  establishment  of  Christr 
ianity  on  the  field  of  their  labor  and 
conflict.  Paulinus,  another  of  Augus¬ 
tine’s  companions,  was  the  first  to  break 
missionary  ground  in  Northumbria,  under 
the  protection  of  the  royal  bride,  whom 
he  accompanied  from  Kent.  Some  of 
Augustine’s  disciples  had  gone  into  East 
Anglia  on  the  invitation  of  its  monarch 
Hedwald,  and  had  baptized  him  into  the 
Christian  fiuth.  His  brother  Sigebert, 
however,  was  a  more  sincere  and  earnest 
Christian  ;  and  when  he  came  into  power, 
after  being  for  some  time  on  exile  in  Gaul, 
he  opened  his  kingdom  to  Felix,  a  Bur¬ 
gundian  bishop,  who  entered  on  his  mis¬ 
sion  under  the  sanction  of  Honorius  of 
Canterbury ;  and,  after  the  example  of 
the  mother  station,  established  a  school 
in  connection  with  the  Church.  About 
the  same  time,  (634,)  Birinus,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Pope,  found  his  way  to 
the  southern  coast,  and  opened  the  tidings 
of  salvation  to  the  fierce  tribes  of  Wessex. 
Aided  by  the  presence  of  the  Northum¬ 
brian  prince,  who  had  come  to  seek  the 
hand  of  a  West  Saxon  princess,  ho  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gaining  the  king,  and  with  liim 


•  See  Wetleyan  Miuionary  Report,  1860. 


many  of  his  subjects,  as  the  first  fruits  of 
his  ministry  and  the  nucleus  of  a  C/hri.st- 
ian  Church.  The  zeal  of  northern  Christ¬ 
ian  princes  opened  the  w.ay  for  others 
into  Mercia ;  while  Sussex,  after  resisting 
for  a  long  time,  every  other  appeal,  yield¬ 
ed  to  the  address  and  zeal  of  the  traveled 
and  accomplished  Wilfrid  of  Ripon.  Like 
many  others  who  have  been  called  to 
positions  of  wide  influence,  or  to  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  some  great  w'ork  in  the 
Christian  Church,  this  remarkable  person 
gave  tokens  of  his  native  power  in  early 
life;  and  by  a  concurrence  of  circum¬ 
stances  was  made  to  pass  through  a  great 
variety  of  experiences  at  the  beginning 
of  his  course.  This  providential  training 
prepared  him  for  holding  a  fixed  purpose 
through  and  amidst  all  changes,  and  for 
making  all  events  and  all  times  serve  him 
in  the  ])ursuit  of  his  object.  While  yet  a 
youth,  ho  could  carry  arms,  or  gracefully 
serve  the  mead  cup  in  the  banquet  hall,  or 
wait  agreeably  on  the  person  of  his  queen. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  not  unprepared 
for  the  crosses  and  the  self-denials  of  a 
religious  life.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he 
was  marked  out  as  best  qualified  for  wait¬ 
ing  on  an  aged  courtier  who  h.ad  resolved 
to  find  a  pious  retreat  at  Lindisfarne. 
Alenin’s  description  of  that  island  would 
show  that  during  his  stay  there  outward 
things  helped  to  teach  him  how  to  “  en¬ 
dure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ.” 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  influence 
of  Wilfred’s  scriptural  studies  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  his  missionary  character.  (Tod’s 
Word  was  his  text-book  ;  and,  like  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  he  enjoyed  com¬ 
panionship  with  the  Psalter  and  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  until  they  seemed  to  become  a  part 
of  himself.  He  entered  the  priesthood  at 
Ripon,  and  became  at  length  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York.  His  seat,  how’ever,  was 
an  uneasy  one.  Ilis  consistency  was  too 
rigid  for  the  times.  Nor  was  it  long 
before  he  knew  what  it  was  to  be  “  in 
journeys  often,  in  perils  of  Avaters,  in 
perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  his  own 
countrymen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in 
perils  in  the  city,  in  penis  in  the  wilder- 
ness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among 
false  brethren.”  His  strong  attachment 
to  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Romo 
brought  on  him  a  series  of  persecutions  ; 
driven  before  which,  ho  fled  into  the  yet 
barbarous  kingdom  of  Sussex,  where  he 
secured  the  friendship  of  the  chief,  who 
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gave  him  tlie  island  Sclsey  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  slaves.  These  were  his 
first  converts,  lie  gave  them  their  liber¬ 
ty  on  the  d.ay  of  their  baptism.  Within 
the  space  of  five  years,  he  saw  Christian 
worship  finnly  established  in  Sussex. 
His  attachment  to  Koine  was  certainly 
too  strong  to  suit  our  notions;  but  we 
can  not  be  blind  to  the  fact,  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons  owed  to  him  the  final  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Christianity  throughout 
the  island.  It  was  he  who  drew  the  con¬ 
tending  kingdoms  within  the  circle  of  his 
powerml  influence,  and  joined  them  into 
one  church ;  thus  to  a  groat  extent  bring¬ 
ing  about  that  univcrs.al  peace  and  unity 
which  Bede  celebrates  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  history.  “  The  Piets,”  says  he,  “  at 
this  time  have  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
nation  of  the  Angles,  and  rejoice  in  being 
united  the  with  universal  (Miurch.  The 
Scots  that  inh.abit  Britain,  satisfied  with 
their  own  territories,  inedit.ate  no  plots  or 
conspiracies  against  the  nations  of  the 
Angles.  The  Britons,  though  they,  for 
the  most  part,  through  domestic  hatred, 
are  adverse  to  the  nation  of  the  Angles, 
and  from  wicked  custom,  oppose  the  ap- 
jiointed  Easter  of  the  whole  (’atholic 
Church;  yet,  from  both  the  Divine  and 
human  power  firmly  withstanding  them, 
they  can  in  no  way  prevail  as  they  desire ; 
for  though  in  part  they  are  their  own 
masters,  yet  partly  they  are  also  brought 
under  subjection  to  the  English.”  Such, 
indeed,  was  “  the  peaceable  and  calm 
disposition  of  the  times,”  that  both 
among  the  higher  .and  lower  chasses  mili¬ 
tary  pursuits  were  yielding  their  popular¬ 
ity  in  favor  of  a  religious  life.  “  What 
will  be  the  end  thereof,”  ho  remarks, 
“  the  next  age  will  show.  This  is  for  the 
present  the  state  of  all  Britain ;  in  the 
year  since  the  coming  of  the  Angles  into 
Britain  about  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
five,  but  in  the  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
first  year  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  ; 
in  whoso  reign  may  the  earth  ever  re¬ 
joice  ;  m.ay  Britain  exult  in  the  profession 
of  llis  faith  ^nd  may  many  islands  be 
glad,  and  confess  to  the  memory  of  his 
holiness.” 

The  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
from  Paganism  to  Christianity  was  thus 
completed  in  the  course  of  one  century. 
The  work  was  begun  by  Gregory  the 
Great ;  and  was  carried  on  by  his  mission¬ 
aries  and  their  disciples,  aided  in  some 
districts  by  Scottish  or  rather  Irish  mis¬ 


sionaries  from  the  Island  of  Iona.  These 
CO  -  w'orkers  came  from  the  monastery 
which,  it  is  s-aid,  was  found  by  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Columba,  a  monk  from  the  abbe^  of 
Bangor,  on  the  coast  Ulster.  It  is  inte¬ 
resting  to  observe,  in  passing,  th.at  the 
Blessed  Spirit  under  whoso  ministrations 
all  that  is  vital  in  Christianity  is  begotten 
and  cherished,  continues  to  distinguish 
the  venerable  scene  which  once  gave  birth 
to  so  many  examples  of  true  heavenli- 
ness  and  zeal.  Not  that  the  style  of  piety 
which  Bangor  cultivated  was  as  active 
and  practical  as  we  think  the  will  of  Christ 
and  the  welfare  of  mankind  require ;  for 
there  was  too  much  of  the  mystic  in  some 
of  Ireland’s  best  saints.  And  it  mav  be 
devoutly  hoped,  that  the  modern  aw.aken- 
ing  of  Ulster  may  issue  in  more  stiiring 
zeal  and  larger  missionary  action  than 
did  the  earlier  spiritual  movements  of 
that  province.  If  the  monastic  establish¬ 
ment  of  Iona  was  founded  by  Columba, 
it  must  have  been  soon  after  the  year  five 
hundred  and  sixty,  when  he  was  on  his 
w.ay  to  Gaul,  with  his  twelve  companions, 
in  search  of  the  deepest  possible  seclusion 
from  the  world.  His  disciples  on  the 
Holy  Island  were  stirred  up  to  some  effort 
by  the  spirited  movement  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  from  Rome  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  was  much  in  the  example  of 
I  Columba  himself  to  awaken  true  mission¬ 
ary  zeal.  The  life  which  he  led  in  Gaul 
was,  as  Mr.  W right  remarks,  “  entirely 
agreeable  with  the  contemplative  and 
anchoretic  character  of  the  Irish  and 
British  Churches ;  it  was  innocent,  per¬ 
haps,  but  it  can  not  be  said  that  it  was 
equally  useful.”  Bede’s  reflection  on  the 
British  Christians,  as  to  their  lack  of 
action,  charity,  and  missionary  zeal,  was 
not  unmerited.  Iona  remains  a  remark<a- 
ble  monument  of  their  over-contemplative 
character.  It  seems  as  if  it  had  been 
marked  rather  as  a  place  for  the  dead,  a 
receptacle  for  noble  and  saintly  dust, 
than  as  a  center  of  active  spiritual  life, 
sending  out  blessing  to  the  world.  It  is 
now  a  scene  of  resort,  where  the  curious 
and  the  devout  wander  over  the  accumu¬ 
lated  dust  of  kings  and  chiefs,  mitred 
abbots  and  nameless  monks ;  a  place  of 
graves,  from  which  hundreds  of  monu¬ 
mental  inscriptions  have  been  collected, 
and  scattered,  and  lost,  and  where  the 
carved  and  inscribed  memorials  are  un¬ 
numbered  still.  With  all  this,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  recollections  of  the  saintly  recluses 
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seem  almost  entirely  to  have  faded  from 
the  minds  of  the  people ;  while  the 
legends  of  daring  chiefs  and  princely  war¬ 
riors  remain  just  as  fresh  as  ever.  We 
may  accept  Scott’s  beautiful  mode  of 
accounting  for  the  fact.  While  “  the 
life  of  the  chieftain  W'as  a  mountain-tor¬ 
rent  thundering  over  rock  and  precipice, 
which,  less  deep  and  profound  in  itself, 
leaves  on  the  minds  of  the  terrified  spec¬ 
tators  those  deep  impressions  of  awe  and 
wonder,  which  are  most  readily  handed 
down  to  posterity ;  the  quiet,  slow',  and  | 
uniform  life  of  those  recluse  beings  glided 
on,  it  may  be,  like  a  dark  and  silent 
stream,  fed  from  unknown  recources,  and 
vanishing  from  the  eye,  w'ithout  leaving 
any  marked  trace  of  its  course.” 

The  Irish  agents  from  Iona  seem  to 
have  been  brought  into  the  English  field 
by  princely  influence.  Oswald  and  Ean- 
frid  of  Northumbria  had  been  obliged  to 
to  hide  themselves  from  the  jealousy  of 
their  reigning  kinsman  Edwin  ;  and  had 
spent  the  time  of  their  exile  in  receiving 
lessons  on  Christianity  from  the  monks  of 
the  Sacred  Island.  On  Oswald's  restora¬ 
tion  to  power,  he  acknowledged  his  obli¬ 
gation  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  sent 
to  his  old  hiding-place  for  missionaries  to 
instruct  his  people.  “  Corman  w'as  sent,” 
says  the  learned  Lingard,  “a  monk  of 
severe  and  unbending  temper ;  w'ho,  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  ignorance  and  barbarism 
of  the  Saxons,  speedily  returned  in  des- 
pjur  to  his  monastery.  While  he  describ¬ 
ed  to  the  monks  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  mission,  ‘  Itrother,’  ex¬ 
claimed  a  voice,  ‘  the  fault  is  yours. 
You  exacted  from  the  barbarians  more 
than  their  weakness  could  bear.  You 
should  first  have  stooped  to  their  igno¬ 
rance,  and  then  have  raised  their  minds 
to  the  sublime  maxims  of  the  Gospel.’ 
This  sensible  rebuke  turned  every  eye 
upon  the  speaker,  a  private  monk  of  the 
name  of  Aiden ;  he  w'as  selected  to  be  the 
apostle  of  Northumbria ;  and  the  issue  of 
his  labors  justified  the  wisdom  of  the 
choice.”  Pauliuus  had  opened  the  w’ay, 
setting  up  his  cross  in  the  vale  of  Dews¬ 
bury,  and  fixing  his  center  of  operations 
at  York.  But  a  bloody  invasion  of  the 


kingdom,  after  the  death  of  Edwin,  had 
scattered  the  first  fruits  of  his  labors. 
What  was  begun  by  him,  however,  was 
carried  on  and  established  by  Aiden  and 
his  collegues. 

It  has  been  objected  to  these  first  mi.s- 
sionaries,  both  Latin  and  Irish,  that  they 
began  with  courts  and  princes,  rather 
than  with  the  people.  The  history  of 
modern  missions,  however,  will  show  that 
this  by  no  means  reflects  dishonor  on 
their  Christian  character  or  missionary 
;  zeal.  There  is  a  striking  similarity,  in 
this  resjiect,  betw'een  their  work  and  that 
of  the  most  devoted  and  heroic  men  w  ho, 
in  later  times,  have  evangelized  savage 
and  idolatrous  tribes.  The  purest  zeal 
has  harmonized  with  wisdom  in  prompt¬ 
ing  an  appeal  to  the  chief,  in  order  to 
more  advantageous  attempts  on  the  clan. 
And,  among  the  cases  which  illustrate  the 
con-ectness  and  happy  results  of  this  plan, 
there  is  one  which  ^ways  strikes  us  as  an 
interesting  parallel  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  first 
mission  to  this  island.  About  forty  years 
ago,  and  English  mission.ary  *  stood  in 
one  of  the  wild  valleys  of  Africa,  where  a 
quiet  Christian  village,  with  its  church 
and  school  now  stands  as  a  memorial  of 
successful  labors ;  and  surrounded  by  the 
pagan  chief  and  his  councillors,  he  opened 
to  them  the  news  of  salvation  by  Christ ; 
and  inquired  whether  they  would  receive 
his  mess.age,  and  submit  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Gospel.  After  consultation  it  was 
s.aid  in  reply,  “We  never  before  heard 
these  things  about  the  soul.  We  have 
had  doubts  and  fears.  Uneasy  feelings 
and  sorrow'  have  come.  But  we  did  not 
know'  where  to  find  rest.  Before  you 
spoke,  we  W’ere  like  people  in  an  egg¬ 
shell.  It  was  dark.  We  could  see  no¬ 
thing.  We  could  understand  nothing. 
There  was  the  sky.  There  W'ere  the 
mountains.  There  w'ere  lilies.  But  we 
did  not  who  made  them.  Nor  could  we 
tell  where  we  came  from,  or  where  w  e 
W'ere  going.  Stay  and  teach  us,  and  we 
will  hearken.”  # 

*  Barnabas  .Shaw. 

[to  be  comcludcd.] 
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I.\  the  mean  time,  the  preparations  for  i 
the  invasion  of  England  were  slowly  be¬ 
ing  completed.  This  was  the  chief  aspi¬ 
ration  of  the  whole  Catholic  world — the 
dethronement  or  death  of  the  Jezebel  of 
Engband,  and  the  consequent  extinction 
of  heresy  in  Europe.  To  join  in  produc¬ 
ing  these  happy  results,  Henry  III.  h.ad 
made  almost  suppliant  otfers  to  Philip. 
The  pope  had  prayed  to  be  able  to  do  the 
same  thing,  and  offered  a  million  of 
crowns  in  subsidy.  Philip,  however,  kept 
his  ow’ii  counsel,  and  put  off  every  body 
with  delusive  replies,  lie  accepted  the 
pope’s  money  without  exfiosing  his  pro¬ 
ject  even  to  him  :  he  would  have  no  part¬ 
ner  in  his  plan  except  Parma,  of  whose 
secrecy  and  fidelity  he  w.as  as  sure  as  of 
Ills  own  indexible  design.  From  before 
the  fall  of  Antwerp  that  plot  had  been 
gradually  ripening.  The  Grand  Com- 
tnander  of  Castile  had,  by  Philip’s  orders, 
mapped  out  the  w’hole  enterprise  early  in 
1586,  in  most  elaborate  detail.  Fr.ance 
was  still,  w’ith  Spanish  money,  to  be  kept 
in  civil  war,  so  that  it  could  be  no  impe- 
diincnt  in  any  direction.  Troops  for  the 
invasion  of  England  were  to  be  collected 
in  Flanders,  as  though  for  an  enterprise 
against  Holland  and  ZeaLand,  while  the 
Armada,  which  was  to  cover  the  p.assage 
over,  w.as  to  be  prepared  in  the  ports  of 
t^ain,  ostensibly  for  an  expedition  to  the 
Indies.  Tlie  queen  of  Scotland  being 
then  .alive,  it  was  determined  to  marry 
her  to  Alexander  Farnese  immediately 
the  country  was  conquered  ;  and  as  they 
were  not  likely  to  have  any  children,  va¬ 
rious  ulterior  arrangements  were  contem- 
pLated.  The  ground  plan  of  the  whole 
scheme  being  thus  magnificently  laid  in 
the  Escuri.al,  Parma  was  requested  to  ex¬ 
amine  it  and  put  in  the  finishing  strokes. 
The  prince,  by  a  paper  found  among  the 
archives  of  Simancas,  reminded  the  king 
that,  when,  as  a  good  Catholic — 

“  Two  or  three  years  before  ho  had  sent  his 
*  Concluded  from  pige  505,  Vol.  li. 


master  an  account  of  the  coasts  anchoring- 
places,  and  harbors  of  England,  he  had  then 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  conquest  of 
England  was  an  enterprise  worthy  of  the  gran¬ 
deur  and  Christianity  of  his  majesty,  and  not  so 
difficult  as  to  be  considered  alt^ether  impossi¬ 
ble.  To  make  himself  absolutely  master  of  the 
business,  however,  he  bad  then  thought  that 
the  king  should  have  no  associates  in  the 
scheme,  and  should  make  no  account  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  England.  Since  that  time  the  pro¬ 
ject  had  become  more  difficult  of  accomplish¬ 
ment,  because  it  was  now  a  stale  and  common 
topic  of  conversation  every  where — in  Italy, 
(iermany,  and  France ;  so  that  there  could  be 
little  doubt  that  rumors  on  the  subject  were 
daily  reaching  the  ears  of  Elizabeth  and  of  every 
one  in  her  kingdom.  Hence  she  had  made  a 
strict  alliance  with  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Pro¬ 
testant  princes  of  Germany,  and  even  with  the 
Turks  and  the  French.  Nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  these  obstacles,  the  king,  placing  his  royal 
hand  to  the  work,  might  well  accomplish  the 
ta.sk  ;  for  the  favor  of  the  Lord,  whose  cause  it 
was,  would  be  sure  to  give  him  success. 

“  Being  so  Christian  and  Catholic  a  king, 
Philip  naturally  desired  to  extend  the  area  of 
the  holy  Church,  and  to  come  to  the  relief  of  so 
many  poor  innocent  martyrs  in  England,  crying 
aloud  before  the  Lord  for  help.  Moreover,  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Iwd  fomented  rebellion  in  the  king’s  pro¬ 
vinces  for  a  long  time  secretly,  and  now,  since 
the  fall  of  Antwerp,  and  just  as  Holland  and 
Zealand  were  falling  into  his  grasp,  openly. 

“  Thus,  in  secret  and  in  public,  she  had  done 
the  very  worst  she  could  do ;  and  it  was  very 
clear  that  the  Lord,  for  her  sins,  had  deprived 
her  of  understanding,  in  order  that  his  majesty 
might  be  the  instrument  of  that  chastisement 
which  she  so  fully  deserved.” — (Vol.  iL  p.  270.) 

Three  points,  he  said,  were  most  vital 
to  the  iiiv.asion  of  England  —  secrecy, 
maintenance  of  the  civil  war  in  France, 
and  a  judicious  arrangement  of  matters  in 
the  provinces.  After  enlarging  on  each 
of  these  points,  he  then  proceeded  to  en¬ 
ter  into  the  details  of  the  expedition,  spe¬ 
cifying  the  number  of  troops  which  would 
[  be  required,  describing  the  craft  which  he 
should  have  to  provide,  and  descending 
to  the  smallest  particulars. 

The  letter  was  written  in  April,  1586. 
I*hilip  steadily  followed  out  the  pro- 
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gramme.  Tremendous  was  the  activity 
in  all  the  dockyards  of  Naples,  Sicily, 
Portugal  and  Spain,  but  especially  in  Cadiz 
and  Lisbon.  For  a  year  galleons,  galeazas, 
caravels,  brigantines,  tenders,  and  warlike 
stores  had  been  (quietly  accumulating  in 
the  vast  harbors  ot  these  two  cities,  when 
Drake,  who,  like  a  true  sea-king,  wa.s  ac¬ 
customed  to  carry  on  war  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  came  to  see  how  they  were  getting 
on  ;  and  it  was  then  that  he  “  singed  the 
king  of  Spain’s  beard,”  as  he  termed  it, 
by  burning,  scuttling,  rifling,  and  sinking 
many  thousands  of  tons  of  shipping,  driv¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  galleys  under  their  forts 
for  shelter,  and  challenging  Santa  Cruz, 
who  was  to  command  the  Armada,  to 
come  out  and  exchange  bullets  with  him. 
Nevertheless  he  was  not  of  opinion  that 
he  had  materially  damaged  the  Spaniards, 
so  vast  were  their  preparations.  “  But,” 
said  Sir  Francis,  thank  them  much 
that  they  have  staid  so  long,  and  when 
they  come  they  shall  be  but  the  sons  of\ 
mortal  men?"'  Yet  we  learn  from  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  Simancas,  by  a  communication 
of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  that  when  the 
pope  knew  what  Draques  had  done  at 
Cadiz,  he  declared  that  Philip  was  a  poor 
fellow,  and  that  tlie  queen  of  England’s 
distaff  was  worth  more  than  his  sword  ! 

Alexander  Farnese,  Prince  of  Parma, 
was  rapidly  organizing  the  military  part 
of  the  expedition  with  all  the  patience, 
ingenuity,  and  genius  which  distinguisli  a 
consummate  general.  This  prince,  with 
his  unswerving  fidelity  to  his  master,  his 
unalterable  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
Catholicism,  his  chivalry  in  the  field,  his 
unquenchable  ardor,  dauntless  vigor  of 
character,  and  inexhaustible  fertility  in 
the  most  brilliant  combinations  and  ef¬ 
forts  of  military  skill,  was  worthy  to  have 
served  in  a  better  cause ;  but  a  scion  of  a 
papal  family,  nursed  in  the  school  of  mo¬ 
rals  of  the  Jesuits,  it  was  hardly  possible 
for  him  to  be  other  than  he  was,  loyal  to 
the  last  breath  to  the  cause  of  Romanism 
and  Philip  as  its  chief^  but  capable  of 
every  violation  of  morals  and  right  which 
might  seem  advantageous  to  the  intoler¬ 
ant  ambition  of  the  Catholic  Powers.  A 
man  bom  to  command,  with  a  spirit  at 
once  impetuous  and  patient,  nursed  in  the 
traditions  of  the  famous  military  schools 
of  Italy,  which  produced  great  captains 
and  Condottierri  from  the  davs  of  the 
8forz.a8  down  to  those  of  Spinola  and 
Montecuculi,  he  now  entered  heart  and 


soul  into  the  plans  for  the  subjugation  of 
England.  Mr.  Motley’s  portrait  of  Alex¬ 
ander  of  Parma,  is  one  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  passages  in  these  volumes: — 

“Untiring,  uncomplaining,  thoughtful  of 
others,  prodigal  of  himself,  generous,  modest, 
brave with  so  much  intellect  and  so  much  de¬ 
votion  to  what  he  considered  his  duty,  he  de¬ 
served  to  be  a  patriot  and  a  champion  of  the 
right,  rather  than  an  instrument  of  despotism. 

“  And  thus  he  paused  for  a  moment — with 
much  work  already  accomplished,  but  his  hard¬ 
est  life-task  before  him ;  still  in  the  noon  of 
manhood,  a  fine  martial  figure,  standing,  spear 
in  hand,  full  in  the  sunlight,  though  all  the 
scene  around  him  was  wrapped  in  gloom — a 
noble,  commanding  Aiapc,  entitled  to  the  admi¬ 
ration  which  the  energetic  display  of  great 
powers,  however  unscrupulous,  must  always 
command.  A  dark,  meridional  physiognomy ;  a 
quick,  alert,  imposing  head;  jet-black,  close- 
clipped  hair;  a  bold  eagle’s  face,  with  full, 
bright,  restless  eye;  a  man  rarely  reposing, 
always  ready,  never  alarmed ;  living  in  the 
saddle,  with  harness  on  his  back — such  was  the 
Prince  of  Parma ;  matured  and  mellowed,  but 
still  unharmed  by  time.” — (Vol.  L  p.  138.) 

This  general,  who  was  capable  of  drain¬ 
ing  whole  districts  for  the  sake  of  t.aking 
a  town,  was  now  cutting  down  forest.s  in 
the  land  of  Waes  for  the  construction  of 
transjwrts  and  gun-boats  ;  digging  canals 
to  bring  them  down  to  his  seaports  of 
Sluys,  Newport  and  Dunkirk  ;  protecting 
his  C4itmls  with  artillery  against  the  rebel 
Netherlanders;  and  providing  portable 
bridges,  stockades  for  intrenchnients,  rafts 
and  oars ;  and  superintending  his  engincer- 
j  ing  operations  with  the  most  unwearying 
'  activity.  Besides  the  troops  he  already 
j  had  under  his  flag,  three  thousand  soldiers 
j  reached  him  from  Northern  and  Central 
;  Italy,  four  thousand  from  Naples,  six 
thousand  from  Castile,  and  three  thousand 
from  Aragon,  three  thousand  from  Aus¬ 
tria,  with  four  squadrons  of  Reiters,  be¬ 
sides  levies  in  Franche  Comte  and  the 
Walloon  districts.  No  preparation  was 
omitted ;  to  provide  for  these  troops, 

;  there  vvere  hundreds  of  ships — flat-bot- 
i  tomed  transports  and  river  hoys — horses, 

I  mules,  saddles,  spurs,  lances,  mills  for 
j  grinding  com,  barrels  of  beer,  and  tons  of 
I  salted  l^ef  and  biscuit.  Nothing  was 
left  unthought  of  down  to  the  sumptuous 
equipment  of  the  body-guard  with  which 
he  was  triumphantly  to  enter  London. 

But  what  was  the  attitude  of  England 
and  its  queen  in  the  face  of  these  sump¬ 
tuous  preparations?  Walsingham  was 
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informed  of  every  thing.  lie  had  a  full  and 
correct  iuventorv  of  the  prince  of  Parma’s 
purchases.  He  knew  precisely  how  many 
pairs  of  velvet  shoes,  how  many  silk 
roses,  white  .and  red,  how  many  pieces  of 
cramoisy  velvet,  how  many  hundred- 
W'eii»ht  of  gold  and  silver  embroidery  the 
prince  had  ordered,  how  all  the  lances 
were  bravely  painted  with  their  colors  as 
I'or  a  triumph,  and  how  the  lit.any  w.as  ! 
read  in  all  the  churches  daily  for  the  pros- 

Iierity  of  the  prince  in  his  enterprise. 
Jut  the  warnings  of  Walsiugham  against 
Spain  were  an  old  story.  The  queen 
would  not  listen  to  them ;  she  had  shut 
her  oars  for  the  Last  sixteen  years  to  W al-  | 
singham’s  advice,  and  could  she  believe  j 
him  now  when  that  gall.ant  soldier,  the  I 
prince  of  Parma,  told  her,  and  Philip  j 
gave  out,  that  these  gre.at  preparations 
were  for  the  Indies,  or  perhaps  for  the 
Netherlands,  or  |>erhaps  for  both?  The  I 
counsellor,  who  w.as  her  chief  support  in  j 
this  view,  .and  who  taught  her  to  hope  for  j 
peace  where  there  could  be  no  |>eace,  was  j 
the  lord  Treasurer.  Burleigh,  in  his  flow- 
ing  gown,  white  wand,  .and  reverend  as-  j 
pect,  was  one  of  those  respectable,  timid  , 
gentlewomen  who  .appe.ar  from  time  to  time  j 
as  st.atcsmen,  wanting  ahv.ays  to  be  on  the 
safe  8i<le.  Their  fears  make  them  w.arlike  j 
and  audacious  in  time  of  peace ;  .and  im-  1 
portumatc  for  peace  when  there  is  no  hope  j 
i*ut  war.  No  one  more  than  Burleigh  had  i 
urged  Elizabeth  to  the  execution  of  the  | 
<jueen  of  Scotland.  While  Mary  lived  he 
had  been  convinced  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  England’s  s.afety,  or  of  the  queen’s.  Ilis 
fears  were  so  unendurable  on  this  subject, 
th.at  .any  mc.an8  were  fair  to  get  rid  of  them 
— he  made  two  attempts  to  have  the  Scot¬ 
tish  queen  ass.assin.ated  with  perfect  secur¬ 
ity  to  himself,  and  failed.  Nevertheless, 
Burleigh  must  or  should  have  known  that 
the  execution  of  Mary  was  an  act  of  mor¬ 
tal  defiance  to  the  whole  Catholic  world. 
No  sooner,  therefore,  did  the  head  of 
Mary  fall  in  the  hall  of  Fotheringay  C:i8- 
tle,  than  a  cry  for  vengeance  arose 
throughout  Europe.  Not  only  did  the 
.lesuits  of  Italy,  Spain  and  Austria  clamor 
for  the  blood  of  Eliz.abcth,  but  all  the 
preachers  of  the  league  thundered  against 
the  wicked  Jezebel  of  England,  and  de- 
mamlcd  her  blood  .as  .an  oxpi.ation  for  that 
of  the  royal  martyr,  the  remembrance  of 
whose  beauty  and  youth,  and  whose  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  Guises,  goaded  the  Pari¬ 
sian  populace  to  madness.  Philip  was 


preparing  his  mighty  armament  against 
England,  not  only  as  the  chief  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  world,  but  as  one  who  himself  had  a 
claim  to  avenge  the  death  of  Mary,  inas¬ 
much  as  she  had  appealed  to  him  for  ])ro- 
tection,  .and  by  a  solemn  instrument,  which 
he  affected  to  consider  valid,  had  consti¬ 
tuted  him  heir  of  all  her  rights  and 
dominions.  Burleigh  knew  very  well  th, at 
from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west, 
throughout  Europe,  for  the  last  two  years, 
the  invasion  of  England  had  been  the 
all-pervading  dream  of  the  Catholic  mind; 
and  that  the  subjugation  of  England  was 
to  be  the  stepping-stone  to  that  of  Hol¬ 
land,  and  to  the  complete  triumph  of  Ro¬ 
manism.  It  was  not  a  matter  about  which 
there  could  be  any  doubt  in  the  ej’es  of 
any  sane  person  of  that  epoch ;  it  w.a8 
openly  avowed  and  openly  hoped  for  from 
Paris  to  Rome,  and  from  Vienna  to  Mad¬ 
rid  ;  and  if  Philip  had  succeeded,  he 
would  have  been  but  the  instrument  of 
the  public  opinions  of  the  greater  portion 
of  Europe.  On  every  side  the  evidences 
of  his  designs  were  now  patent.  Ireland 
was  kept  by  him  in  a  chronic  state  of 
rebellion  under  Tyronne ;  in  Scotland, 
J.ames  VI.,  still  unappeased  for  the  death 
of  his  mother,  allowed  the  Jesuits  free 
range  over  his  kingdom,  and  the  Earls  of 
Huntley,  Morton  and  Crawford  to  concert 
measures  with  the  Duke  of  Parma.  From 
the  Vatican  the  Pope  launched  forth  his 
bulls  of  excommunication  and  deposition  ; 
and  in  France,  Philip,  true  to  his  policy, 
kept  the  whole  force  of  the  nation  writh¬ 
ing  in  civil  war,  and,  as  fit  preparation 
for  his  great  movement,  ordered  the  chiefs 
of  the  League  to  Paris,  who  there  brought 
about  the  day  of  the  barricades,  which 
drove  the  king  from  the  capital,  and  gave 
Philip’s  creature,  the  Duke  de  Guise,  su- 
reme  authority  in  the  metropolis.  The 
ing  of  France  was  thus,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  Prince  of  Parma,  reduced  to  a  state 
of  helplessness  which  did  not  permit  him 
“  to  assist  the  queen  of  England,  even 
with  his  te.ars,  of  which  ho  had  need  to 
weep  his  own  misfortunes.”  Fifteen  (lays 
after  the  day  of  Ixtrricades  the  Spanish 
fleet  sailed  out  of  the  Tagus  on  its  way 
to  England. 

Such,  besides  Walsingham’s  constant  in¬ 
telligence  of  all  the  details  of  the  destined 
invasion,  were  the  general  indications  of 
the  storm  at  hand ;  .and  yet  Burleigh  to 
the  last  contributed  to  lull  his  queen  and 
his  country  into  a  false  security,  and  ob- 
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stinatcly  persisted  in  carrying  on  those 
secret  negotiations  for  peace  which  were 
the  disgrace  and  nearly  the  rain  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  a  continued  disloyalty  to  the 
Netherlands.  The  researches  of  Mr. 
Motley  have  brought  to  light  for  the  first 
time  a  great  many  curious  details  of  the 
deepest  historical  interest  on  these  under¬ 
hand  transactions. 

A  Genoese  merchant,  named  Grafigny, 
residing  much  in  London  and  Antwerp, 
was  the  officious  instrument  of  the  nego¬ 
tiation.  Having  occasion  to  wait  on  the 
Prince  of  Parma  for  a  passjxu’t,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  talk  about  the  distress  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  damage  to  trade,  and  matters 
w’hich  the  man  of  commerce  found  espe¬ 
cially  obnoxious  to  him.  Parma  gave  out 
that  all  he  wanted  was  peace  ;  and  spoke 
in  terms  of  vast  admiration  of  the  queen. 
Grafigmr,  acting  on  this  hint,  sought  out 
Lord  (jobham,  in  England.  The  peace 
party  in  England,  Burleigh  at  their  head, 
instantly  caught  at  the  bait  thus  hung  out 
to  them.  Then  ensued  an  active  corres¬ 
pondence  between  persons  more  or  less  in 
the  confidence  of  Elizabeth  and  Parma, 
and  having  direct  access  to  each.  Parma 
was  informed  that  the  queen  was  most  pa¬ 
cifically  disposed  ;  the  prince  replied  with 
an  infinity  of  compliments  that  peace  then 
was  an  easy  matter,  and  in  this  underhand 
way  negotiations  were  set  on  foot.  Par¬ 
ma  from  the  first  informed  Philip  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  told  him  he  did  it  in 
order  to  gain  time,  to  set  the  English  to 
sleep  about  the  invasion,  and  to  slacken 
their  defences.  But  the  queen  and  her 
advisers  kept  hcii  share  of  the  trans.action 
a  secret  from  her  allies,  the  Netherlanders, 
and  when  taxed  .about  the  matter  denied 
it  roundly.  Parma  at  length  himself 
WTOte  to  Elizabeth  letters  full  of  etfusion 
and  cordiality.  Burleigh  replied  for  her 
to  his  Flemish  correspondent  in  letters 
equally  effusive  and  complimentary.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  1587,  these  negotiations 
dragged  their  slow  length  along ;  the 
queen,  W'ith  Burleigh  and  others,  persist¬ 
ing  in  thinking  something  was  to  be  got 
by  them,  Walsingham  from  the  first  set¬ 
ting  his  face  against  them.  Leicester, 
when  in  the  Netherlands,  got  .at  last  suffi¬ 
cient  information  to  enable  him  to  speak 
out.  “  Surely  you  shall  find,”  he  wrote 
to  Burleigh,  “  the  prince  meaneth  no 
peace;  I  see  money  doth  undo  all^  the 
care  to  keep  it,  and  not  upon  just  cause  to 
spend  it.”  From  every  quarter  the  queen 
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received  warnings ;  even  the  king  of 
France  wms  beginning  to  see  the  folly  and 
weakness  of  his  own  conduct,  and  held  a 
long  conference  with  the  English  ambas¬ 
sador  at  Paris,  on  the  hopelessness  of  set¬ 
tling  any  peace  with  Spain,  whose  designs 
he  well  knc*r.  The  States  got  wind  of 
these  transactions  long  before  Leicester ; 
and  there  is  little  cause  to  wonder  that  the 
brave  Hollanders  and  Ze.alanders,  who 
were  prepared  to  retire  to  the  last  foot  of 
sand  and  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood 
before  they  would  submit  to  Spain,  should, 
on  hearing  of  these  clandestine  and  dis¬ 
loyal  efforts  for  peace,  have  lost  all  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  queen  and  in  England,  and 
grown  infuriated  when  Deventer  and 
Zutphen  were  lost  by  the  treason  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  Burleigh 
continued  writing  his  intermin.able  sen¬ 
tences  to  his  correspondent,  De  Loo, 
wanting  the  prince,  before  commissioners 
w’ere  rejilly  sent,  “  to  assure  her  nnajesty 
by  his  writing  that  he  would,  upon  his 
honor,  with  all  expedition  send  to  king 
his  advice  to  stJiy  all  hostile  actions,  or  to 
have  the  king’s  answer,  like  a  prince  of 
honor,  tcfietlier  he  inteudeth  or  no  to  em¬ 
ploy  these  forces  against  her  majesty^  and 
yet  her  majesty  will  stand  well  by  the 
duke's  answer  if  the  army  shall  not  be 
known  to  be  actujilly  prepared  against 
England.” 

We  should  imagine  that  there  is  no¬ 
thing  in  all  history  equal  to  the  ineftable 
simplicity  of  this  letter,  when  we  consider 
that  it  cjime  from  Burleigh  and  was  in¬ 
spired  by  Elizabeth.  Here  was  Burleigh, 
the  statesman,  who  had  counseled  the 
surreptitious  taking  off  by  private  hand 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  to  avoid  public 
scandal ;  here  was  Elizabeth,  who  certain¬ 
ly  showed  at  sevwal  epochs  in  her  life 
that  she  was  a  mistress  in  the  arts  of  dis¬ 
simulation,  and  who  w.a8  now’  herself  de¬ 
ceiving  her  allies,  asking,  in  an  age  of  uni- 
ver8.al  chicane  and  intrigue,  an  Italian 
prince,  taught  in  the  school  of  the  Jesuits 
that  to  deceive  a  heretic  was  the  duty  of 
a  Romanist — to  give  them  a  straightfor¬ 
ward  avowal  of  what  they  knew’,  if  true, 
it  was  his  interest  to  conceal.  What 
could  the  duke  reply,  but  in  high  flown 
Italian  compliment  with  pious  assevera¬ 
tions,  that  he  above  all  was  desirous  of 
the  public  welfare  and  tranquility  ?  Eli¬ 
zabeth  and  her  advisers  were  sincere  in 
their  protestations  for  peace,  for  they 
wanted  it.  Parma  was  insincere  because 
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h«  did  not  want  it.  Parma,  at  least,  with 
all  his  mend.acity,  was  true  to  Philip  and 
liis  creed  ;  and  the  peace  party  in  England 
were  untrue  to  their  allies,  and  to  their 
creed  in  seeking  for  it  in  this  disloyal 
manner.  The  conduct  of  Elizabeth  and 
Hiirleigh  on  this  success  would  be  inex¬ 
plicable,  did  not  history  shotv  us,  over 
and  over  again,  the  truth  that  persons  ca¬ 
pable  of  the  deepest  artifice  and  dissimu¬ 
lation,  M’ill  at  times,  as  in  the  case  even 
of  Cajsar  Borgia,  only  believe  what  they 
want  to  believe.  That  which  re.ally  de¬ 
ceived  Elizabeth  on  this  occasion  was  her 
avarice;  this  had  made  her  haggle  and 
procrastinate  about  assisting  the  Nether- 
anders  ;  the  expense  of  that  assistance 
had  made  her  hate  the  war,  and  hate  the 
name  of  the  Netherlands  ;  and  now  her 
avarice  made  her  prefer  these  ignominious 
attempts  to  solder  up  a  peace,  rather  than 
expend  money  in  putting  the  country  in  a 
jiroper  state  of  defence.  Parma,  as  Lei¬ 
cester  told  them,  was  using  these  nego¬ 
tiations  as  a  blind  to  hurry  on  his  prepa¬ 
rations  as  fast  as  possible.  ElizabetJi  was 
using  them  as  an  excuse  to  herself  and 
her  country  for  not  drawing  her  purse¬ 
strings,  and  not  doing  that  which  the 
commonest  prudence  dictated. 

The  correspondence  of  Philip  and  Par¬ 
ma,  which  Mr.  Motley  has  hunted  up  in 
the  archives  of  Simancas,  reveals  the 
shameless  mendacity  with  which  they  on 
their  side  continued  to  hold  forth  the 
tempting  lure  of  negotiation;  but  it  Mas 
a  mendacity  M’hich  ought  to  have  de¬ 
ceived  no  one.  At  the  very  time  that 
I ’anna  M  as  Meriting  affectionate  letters  to 
the  (jueen,  he  had  before  him  Philip’s  last 
directions  about  the  English  invasion. 
Philip  told  him  one  hundred  ships,  tM’elve 
thousand  trained  infantry,  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  volunteers,  were  all  ready.  “No¬ 
thing,”  said  the  king,  “  hsid  been  alloM'ed 
to  transpire  in  Spain,  or  at  Rome:  every 
thing  must  be  done  to  keep  the  secret.” 
I’arma  told  the  king  the  course  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiations,  but  also  begged  to  be  informed 
M’hcther  there  M'ere  any  terms  upon 
which  the  king  M'ould  really  conclude  a 
peace. 

“The  condition  of  France,  he  said,  was  grow¬ 
ing  more  alarming  every  day.  In  part  there 
seemed  to  be  hopes  of  peace  in  that  distracted 
country.  The  Queen  of  England  wa.s  cement¬ 
ing  a  strong  league  for  herself  with  the  French 
king  and  the  Huguenots,  and  matters  were  look¬ 
ing  very  serious.  The  impending  peace  in 
VOL.  LII.— No.  1. 


France  would  never  do,  and  Philip  should  pre¬ 
vent  it  by  giving  Mucio  (their  cant  name  for 
the  Due  de  Guise)  more  money.  Unless  the 
French  are  entangled  and  at  war  among  them¬ 
selves,  it  is  quite  clear,  said  Alexander,  that  we 
can  never  think  of  carrying  out  our  great 
scheme  of  invading  England. 

“  The  king  replied  Uiat  he  had  tm  intention 
of  concluding  a  fcace  on  any  tcrtn$  ichatever, 
and  therefore  covld  name  no  conditione;  but  he 
quite  approved  of  a  continuance  of  the  negotia¬ 
tion.  The  English,  he  was  convinced,  were  ut¬ 
terly  false  on  their  part,  and  the  King  of  Den¬ 
mark’s  proposition  to  mediate  was  part  and  par¬ 
cel  of  the  same  fiction.  (Guise  was  to  have  his 
money,  and  Famese  to  go  steadily  on  w  ith  his 
preparations.”) —  Vol.  iL  p.  807.) 

Oil  the  same  day  Philip  wrote  another 
letter  to  the  same  purport.  Ho  refused 
to  send  Farnese  full  powers  for  tre.ating, 
but  the  prince  M’as  to  say  that  he  had  had 
them  for  some  time,  and  decline  to  show 
them  till  satisfaction  had  been  made  on 
certain  ])oint8 ;  he  enlarged  on  the  mis¬ 
deeds  of  England,  on  the  inhuman  murder 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  on  the  piracies  at 
sea  and  in  the  Indies,  and  on  Drake’s  late 
“  singeing  of  his  beard  ”  at  Cadiz  and  Lis¬ 
bon.  Famese  M’as  to  express  astonish¬ 
ment  that  the  English  should  desire  peace 
while  committing  such  actions ;  but,  in 
order  to  make  use  of  the  same  arts  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  enemy,  the  latter  Mere  not 
to  be  undeceived  as  to  the  negotiations, 
which  were  to  be  kept  on  foot  with  the 
strictest  understanding  that  they  should 
lead  to  nothing.  The  king’s  secretary, 
Don  .Juan  de  Icliaquez,  wrote  another  let¬ 
ter  to  the  8.ame  purport.  This  m’us  on 
the  thirteenth  of  M.ay,  1587. 

At  last  commissioners  were  appointed 
on  both  sides ;  and  when  commissioners 
M’cre  appointed  it  was  no  longer  jiossible 
for  Philip  to  withhold  the  full  jiowers. 
They  were  accordingly  sent,  but  M’ith  the 
most  distinct  injunctions  to  Famese  that 
they  ahordd  he  considered  as  of  no  au¬ 
thority  at  all.  The  English  envoys  ar¬ 
rived  at  Ostend,  in  March,  1588,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  meet  Parma  at  Ghent.  The  em¬ 
bassy  consisted  of  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Lord  Cobham,  Sir  .Tames  Croft,  Valentino 
Dale,  Doctor  of  Laws  and  former  emba.s- 
s.ador  of  Vienna,  and  Dr.  Rogers.  With 
them  also  came  Robert  Cecil,  youngest 
son  of  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh.  It  is  of 
little  consequence  what  they  did,  M’hen 
M’o  know  beforehand  that  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  was  a  delusion.  Suffice  it  to  s.ay  that 
there  were  banquetings,  meetings,  cor- 
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dialities  of  the  most  tender  character,  in¬ 
terchanges  of  amenities  and  presents  of 
the  most  touching  description,  hares, 
pheasants,  casts  of  hawks,  couples  of  Eng¬ 
lish  greyhounds,  and  barrels  of  Ostend 
oysters.  The  prince  himself,  when  he  had 
no  more  pressing  occupation  on  hands, 
would  confer  with  Dr.  Rogers  or  Dr. 
Dale,  listen  to  their  pedantic  harangues, 
smile  with  them,  weep  with  them,  hug 
them  in  his  arms,  speak  in  the  most  gal¬ 
lant  manner  of  the  queen,  and  go  through 
his  part  with  all  the  graces  of  a  consum¬ 
mate  comic  actor.  Thus  passed  six 
months  of  time,  months  perhaps  the  most 
precious  in  the  whole  of  modern  history, 
months  on  which  the  fate  of  all  civiliz.a- 
tion  depended,  months  in  which  the  le¬ 
gions  of  Jesuitism  and  Papal  darkness 
were  arming  themselves  in  invincible  ar¬ 
ray  to  come  forth  and  trample  under  foot 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  humanity  in 
their  last  refuge  in  England  and  Holland, 
and  reduce  the  conscience  of  Europe  into 
a  degrading  and  hopeless  state  of  bond¬ 
age  from  which  it  might  never  have  been 
enabled  to  liberate  itself  up  to  the  present 
hour.  For  long  after  the  very  days  on 
which  the  Spanish  fleet  sailed  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  after  the  very  hour 
in  w'iiich  the  Spanish  and  English  fleets 
were  exchanging  broadsides  on  the  coast 
of  Devonshire,  did  the  English  commis¬ 
sioners  remain  protocolling,  writing  apos¬ 
tilles,  and  exchanging  civilities  with  the 
representatives  of  Spain.  Not  even  the 
bull  of  Sixtus  V.,  in  which  Elizabeth  was 
denounced  as  a  bastard  and  usurper,  and 
her  kingdom  solemnly  conferred  on 
Philip,  published  in  Antwerp  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  tongue,  nor  the  infamous  libel  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Alien,  were  suffleient  altogether  to 
undeceive  the  queen,  for,  on  the  ninth  of 
July,  she  commanded  Dr.  Dale  to  obtain 
explanations  of  the  prince  about  his  con¬ 
templated  conquest  of  her  realm,  and  his 
share  in  the  publication  of  the  bull  and 
pamphlet ;  and  to  “  require  him,  as  he 
would  be  accounted  a  prince  of  honor^  to 
let  her  plainly  understand  w'hat  she  might 
think  thereof^'  It  is  true,  in  her  letter 
to  her  commissioners,  she  says  that  she 
has  discovered  that  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  only  entertained  to  abuse  her ;  but 
still  her  envoy  was  to  inform  the  prince 
that  she  would  trust  to  his  word ;  and 
thie  six  tteeks  after  the  sailing  of  the  Ar¬ 
mada,  when,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
unwieldy  character  of  the  vessels,  and  a 
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tempest  which  overtook  them  off  Cape 
Finisterre,  and  com{^>elled  them  to  put  in¬ 
to  Corunna  and  other  ports  of  Spain  for 
more  than  a  month  to  repair,  the  fate  of 
England  would  already  have  been  settled 
either  one  way  or  the  other.  It  will  have 
been  seen  by  Philip’s  letter  to  Parma  that 
it  was  imagined  the  negotiations  were  al¬ 
so  illusory  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  but 
there  is  no  proof  of  this ;  there  is  every 
proof  that  up  to  the  last  the  queen  was 
the  dupe  of  a  strong  delusion,  and  that 
Burleigh  was  the  dupe  of  his  own  wish  to 
be  on  good  terms  wdth  her,  and  to  take 
the  cautious  side. 

Meanwhile  there  can  not  be  the  small¬ 
est  doubt,  from  abundant  contemporary 
evidence,  that  the  queen  had  sacrificed 
the  security  of  the  country  to  her  avarice 
and  her  obstinacy.  The  Armada  left  the 
Tagus  on  the  twenty-eighth,  twenty-ninth, 
and  thirtieth  of  May ;  damaged  by  the 
storm  off  Cape  Fitjisterre,  it  arrived  in 
Calais  roads,  where  it  was  to  effect  a 
junction  w’ith  Parma,  on  the  sixth  of  Au¬ 
gust.  Had  there  been  no  stonn,  and  had 
the  junction  been  effected  with  Parma, 
the  Spaniards  might  have  landed  on  Eng¬ 
lish  ground  at  least  before  the  end  of 
June.  It  is  painful  to  think  that  at  th.at 
time,  with  the  exception  of  Howard’s  lit¬ 
tle  squadron  cruising  about  in  the  channel, 
neither  fleet  nor  army  were  in  any  way 
prepared  for  resistance.  The  country  was 
burning  with  enthusia-sm,  but  sinking  with 
anxiety  and  delay,  and  lo.athing  the  very 
n.ame  of  peace.  From  before  the  massa- 
cer  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  from  near  the 
commencement  of  the  heroic  struggle  in 
the  Netherlands,  that  is  to  say,  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  it  had  been  felt  by  every 
Protestant  heart  in  England  that  the 
death  grapple  with  Spain  must  come  at 
last.  England,  W'ithout  Scotland  and  Ire¬ 
land,  then  a  little  nation  of  barely  four 
millions  of  inhabitants,  was  full  of  heroic 
souls,  like  the  Sidneys,  Fulke  Greville, 
Howard,  the  Norrises,  Sackville,  Raleigh, 
Essex,  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  all  her  great 
sea  capt.ains,  who  had  grown  wild  with 
desire  to  cope  with  the  great  colossus  of 
Spain,  swoln  with  the  wealth  of  both  In¬ 
dies  and  of  Europe,  and  outnumbering 
the  English  by  many  millions.  Yet  these 
had  up  to  the  present  time  been  held 
back,  fretting  and  foaming  at  the  impe¬ 
rious  curb  of  the  queen’s  obstinacy ;  all 
their  patriotism  and  noble  pas.sion  sacri¬ 
ficed  either  to  her  parsimony  or  her  fa- 
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voritisTc.  When  tho  queen  did  give  the 
word  the  nation  rose,  and  rose  en  masse  ; 
but  she  gave  the  word  too  late. 

Although  this  as.sertion  is  totally  at  va¬ 
riance  with  the  received  tradition  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth’s  spirit  and  forethought  on  this 
great  occasion,  the  evidence  collected  by 
Air.  Motleji  from  our  own  state  j)apers, 
and  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  dates, 
places  the  fact  beyond  all  doubt,  and 
throws  an  entirely  new  light  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  tho  projected  invasion.  England’s 
defenders  were  praying  in  vain  up  to  the 
last  for  means  to  protect  their  country, 
and  cursuig  in  their  heaits  these  negotia¬ 
tions. 

Old  Hawkins  wrote  to  Walsingham  in 
February,  1588 : — 

“  We  mif;ht  have  peace,  but  not  with  God ;  * 
but  rather  than  serve  Baal,  let  us  die  a  thousand 
deaths.  Let  us  have  open  war  with  these  Je¬ 
suits,  and  every  man  will  contribute,  fi{;ht,  de¬ 
vise,  or  do  for  the  liberty  of  our  country.” 

The  Lord  High-Admiral  Howard  wrote 
in  the  same  month  to  Walsingham  : — 

“  Since  England  was  England  there  never  was 
sueh  a  stratagem  and  mask  to  deceive  her  as 
this  treaty  of  peace.  I  pray  God  that  we  do  not 
curse  for  this  a  long  gray-beard  with  a  white 
head  witleM,  that  will  make  all  the  world  think 
us  witless.  You  know  whom  I  mean.” 

The  Lord  Treasurer  plain  enough ! 

In  March,  Howard  was  complaining 
that  the  queen  was  keeping  “  those  four 
great  ships  ”  to  protect  Chatham  church. 
Drake  was  not  ready  with  his  squadron, 
“  and  yet,”  said  Howard,  “  the  fault  is  not 
with  him.” 

On  the  17th  of  April,  Howard  again 
wrote,  beseeching  for  one  of  “  those  four 
great  ships and  ended  his  letter  in 
despair. 

“  Well,  well !  I  must  pray  for  peace,  for  I  see 
the  support  of  an  honorable  war  will  never  ap¬ 
pear.  Sparing  and  war  have  no  affinity  toge¬ 
ther.  I  am  sorry  that  her  majesty  is  so  careless 
at  this  most  dangerous  time.” 

The  Spanish  fleet  was  reported  by 
Drake  in  April  as  already  numbering 
from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  ships. 

midsummer^''  says  Mr.  Motley, 
“  there  was  ready  in  England  a  total 
force  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 


vessels  manned  and  partially  equipped, 
with  an  aggregate  of  twenty-nine  thou¬ 
sand  seven  hundred  and  forty-four  tons, 
and  fifteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-five  seamen.”  Of  this  fleet  a  large 
number  were  mere  coasters,  of  less  than 
one  hundred  tons  each  ;  scarcely  ten  ships 
were  above  five  hundred ;  and  but  one 
above  one  thou8,and.  The  greater  portion 
of  these  ships  were  furnished  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  merchants  and  private  gentlemen  in 
London  and  the  sea-ports.  The  aggregate 
tonnage  of  the  royal  navy  was  eleven 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty. 
“  Not  half  so  much  as  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment — in  the  case  of  one  marvelous  mer¬ 
chant  steamer,”  floats  on  a  single  keel. 
The  preparations  of  the  land  forces  were 
even  more  dilatory  than  those  of  the  sea. 
Sir  John  Norris  was  the  best  soldier  in 
England,  and  he  was  to  be  Marshal  of  the 
camp  under  the  favorite  Leicester,  com- 
mander-in-chief.  An  army  had  been  en¬ 
rolled,  but  it  existed  principally  on  paper. 
Leicester’s  force  was  to  consist  of  twenty- 
seven  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand 
horse  ;  but  by  midsummer  they  had  not 
reached  h-alf  that  number.  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain  Hunsdon  was  to  protect  the 
queen’s  person  with  an  imaginary  army  of 
thirty-six  thousand.  The  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  each  county  was  expected  to  lead  out 
his  militia,  and  it  was  here  that  the  real 
strength  of  the  country  lay,  however  ill- 
prepared.  Leicester  was  just  commenc¬ 
ing  his  camp  at  Tilbury,  with  four  thou¬ 
sand  men,  and  Lord  Hunsdon’s  force  was 
not  assembled  al  all  on  the  seventh  of 
August,  when  the  Spanish  army  might 
have  crossed  over  from  Calais  Roads  in  a 
night,  and  landed  on  the  soil.  The  queen’s 
“  Belloua-like”  appearance  on  her  white 
palfrey,  amid  the  ranks  at  Tilbury ;  and 
her  heroic  speech,  which  has  excited  the 
admiration  of  every  English  child,  did  not 
happen  till  eleven  days  afterwards — “  not 
till  the  great  Armada,  shattered  and  tem¬ 
pest  tossed,  had  been  a  week  long  dash¬ 
ing  itself  against  the  cliffs  of  Norw'ay  and 
the  Faroes,  on  its  forlorn  retreat  to  Spain.” 
To  the  la.st  we  have  Leicester  inveighing 
against  the  penuriousness  of  the  queen. 
On  the  6th  of  August  “  our  soldiers  do 
break  away  at  Dover,  or  are  not  pleased. 
I  assure  you,  without  wages  the  people 
will  not  tarry,  and  contributions  go  hard 
with  them.  Surely  I  find  that  her  majesty 
must  needs  deal  liberally,  and  be  at  charges 
to  entertain  her  subjects  that  have  charge- 
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ably  and  liberally  used  themselves  to 
serve  her.”* 

It  was  fortunate  for  England  that  Philip 
on  his  side,  as  he  ])edantically  directed 
the  vast  expedition  from  his  cabinet  in  the 
Escurial,  made  blunders  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
clude  all  hopes  of  success.  The  autocrat’s 

fdans  had  often  been  ruined  by  his  irrcso- 
ution  and  procrastination  ;  they  were  now 
made  fruitless  by  his  angry  precipitation. 
In  the  first  place,  the  fleet  was  no  longer 
commanded  by  the  Marquess  de  Santa 
Cr»iz ;  that  veteran  seaman  had  died  of 
grief  and  vexation  at  his  master’s  insults 
and  reproaches.  Alonzo  Perez  de  Guz¬ 
man,  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  the  first 
grandee  of  Spain,  but  an  officer  without 
character  or  experience,  was  entrusted 
with  an  enterprise  requiriug  the  nicest 
union  of  courage  and  discretion.  In  the 
second  place,  the  king  gave  instructions 
that  the  fleet  was  not  to  give  battle  until 
the  junction  with  Parma ;  but  there  was 
no  provision  whatever  how  the  junction 
with  Parma,  which  was  the  very  key-stone 
of  the  whole  conception,  was  to  be  effect¬ 
ed.  And  this  was  the  real  difficulty  in 
the  enterprise,  for  Alexander  with  his  vast 
preparations,  and  his  splendid  levies  and 
reinforcements,  with  his  light  craft  and 
flat-bottomed  transports,  was  cooped  up 
in  his  shallow  harbors  by  the  Dutch  fleet ; 
he  was  completely  nailed  to  the  side  of 
Flanders — held  in  a  vise  by  the  Holland¬ 
ers  and  Zealanders,  with  their  large  and 
small  craft,  until  such  time  as  his  torment¬ 
ing  foes  should  be  driven  away.  In  vain 
had  Alexander  Farnese  repeatedly  assured 
Philip  of  the  necessity  of  getting  hold  of 
one  of  the  large  ports  of  the  Netherlands 
as  a  ba.sis  for  his  operations  against  Eng¬ 
land.  Philip  obstinately  persisted  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  Farnese  could  pass  tvith  his 
light  flotilla  through  the  Dutch  fleet  when¬ 
ever  he  chose,  or  rather  the  king  laid 
his  plans  as  though  the  Dutch  fleet  was 
not  in  existence.  In  all  human  probability 
the  sturdy  occupation  of  the  coast  by 
those  Dutch  skippers  saved  England  from 
invasion  —  a  memorable  example  to  all 
time  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  Dutch 
and  Belgian  ports  to  the  security  of  this 
country ! 

*  The  penuriouaiiess  of  the  queen  was  so  extraor¬ 
dinary,  that  it  amounted  to  a  monomania.  When  it 
was  reported  that  the  Spanish  fleet  had  taken  refuge 
in  Corunna,  siie  ordered  Effingham  to  lay  up  some  of 
her  largest  ships  and  discharge  the  seamen.  But  Ef¬ 
fingham  begged  leave  to  retain  all  in  oommission  at 
his  own  expense. 


Tlie  Spanish  fleet,  after  its  first  mishap, 
had  got  well  under  sail  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  July,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth 
they  were  off  the  Lizard  ;  and  the  same 
night,  throughout  the  len^h  and  breadth 
of  England,  mountain,  cliff,  and  foreland 
threw  up,  one  after  another,  their  fiery 
signals  that  the  foe  was  at ‘last  on  the 
coast.  Slowly,  in  pompous  array,  like  a 
floating  city,  the  Armada,  one  hundredand 
thirty-.six  sail,  floated  up  the  channel.  Its 
enormous  galleons  and  galeasses,  rowing- 
galleys  and  tenders,  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  the  largest  vessels  castellat¬ 
ed  .at  stem  and  stem,  with  low  waists,  and 
shot-proof  towers,  were,  however,  with 
all  their  parade  of  gilded  saints  and  bul¬ 
warks,  pulpits,  streamers,  st.andards  and 
ostentatious  pageantry,  little  match  for 
the  light  -  heeled  cruisers  of  Hawkins, 
Drake,  Winter  and  Frobisher,  who  fell  in 
with  them  on  the  thirty -first  of  July.  The 
superiority  of  English  seamanship  was 
never  more  manifest  than  on  that  day. 
The  great  Spanish  hulks,  from  the  very 
beginning,  found  themselves  out-maneu¬ 
vered  by  their  nimble  adversarie.s,  riddled 
with  shot,  .and  unable  to  get  a  blow  in 
exchange.  The  English  cr.aft  walked 
round  and  round  them,  and  inflicted  the 
most  fearful  punishment,  so  that  on  the 
very  first  d.ay  the  fl.ag-ships  of  the  Guipuz- 
coan  and  of  the  And.alusian  squadrons, 
with  a  general,  admiral,  four  huttdred  and 
fifty  officers  and  men,  and  some  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  ducats  of  treasure,  were  lost 
to  the  Spaniards.  On  went  the  Spanish 
fleet,  however,  leisurely  wafted  up  the 
channel,  followed  by  the  English.  On  the 
second  of  August,  there  was  as  Hawkins 
said,  “  a  sharp  and  long  fight,”  and  volun¬ 
teers  of  all  ranks,  like  Cumberhand,  North¬ 
umberland,  Oxford,  Haleigh,  Brooke  and 
Dudley,  Willoughby  and  others,  came  oft’ 
to  the  queen’s  ships  from  the  coasts  of 
Dorsetshire,  to  take  their  share  of  the 
day’s  glory.  The  tactics  day  after  day 
were  of  the  same  kind ;  the  unwieldy 
Spanish  hulks  trying  in  vain  to  grapple 
with  their  light-winged  antagonists  who 
poured  in  their  broadsides  and  danced 
away.  On  the  fourth  of  August  both 
fleets  were  oft’  Dunnose,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Here  Frobisher,  in  the  Triumph, 
got  to  close  quarters  with  the  Spaniard.^, 
and  was  in  some  danger;  when  Effing¬ 
ham,  the  Lord  Admir.al,  in  the  Ark  Royal, 
with  the  Golden  Lion,  the  While  Bear, 
the  Elizabeth,  the  Victory  and  the  Lot- 
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ccster,  bore  down  into  the  midst  of  the 
Spiinish  fleet,  and  laid  himself  within 
point-blank  ran<;e  of  Medina’s  flag-ship, 
the  St.  Martin,  while  his  comrades  were 
at  equally  close  (piarters  with  the  St. 
Mark,  the  St.  Luke,  the  St.  niilip,  and 
the  rest  of  the  apostolic  squadron.  As 
soon  as  Frobisher,  however,  had  extricated 
himself,  the  admiral  gave  the  signal  for 
retreat,  .and  the  English  W'.alked  away 
from  their  gigantic  .adversaries,  leaving 
behind  them  glnastly  marks  of  punish¬ 
ment,  while  the  enemy’s  fire  went  high 
over  their  heads.  On  the  sixth  of  August, 
nevertheless,  the  Spanish  fleet  drop|H“d 
anchor  in  Calais  Ko.ads,  without  having 
suffered  any  serious  discomfiture. 

Tlic  English  fleet  dropped  anchor  in 
front  of  them,  at  a  mile  and  a  h.alf  dis¬ 
tance,  ami  during  that  night  and  the  next 
day,  Sunday,  the  seventh  of  August,  the 
fleets  remained  rising  and  falling  at  their 
anchors.  The  impatience  on  board  the 
Spanish  fleet  increJised  from  hour  to  hour, 
mixed  with  horrible  suspicions  of  treach¬ 
ery.  Where  was  Parma  ?  Where  were 
his  invincible  legion.s,  se.asoned  in  the 
smoke  of  a  hundred  battle-fields  ?  Where 
w.as  the  famous  Terzio  of  Naples,  three 
tiiousand  five  hundred  strong,  the  most 
splendid  regiment  ever  known  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  war  ?  Where  the  renowned  col¬ 
umns  of  Spanish  infantry,  then  the  most 
terrible  in  the  world,  and  celebrated  by 
liossuct  a  century  later  for  being  .as  solid 
as  ramparts,  but  mniparts  capable  of  re¬ 
pairing  their  breaches  ?  Where  were  the 
Margr.avcs,  princes,  arch-dukc.s,  scions  of 
royal  houses  and  noble  English  traitors, 
wlio  had  rushed  to  the  camp  of  Farnese 
as  to  a  tournament  ?  Al.as !  the  plot,  like 
Hotspur’s,  was  an  excellent  plot,  but  it 
w’as  m.ade  up,  unfortunately,  of  two  halves 
which  could  not  be  got  together.  Farnese 
was,  Drake  said,  “  raging  like  a  bear  rob¬ 
bed  of  her  whelps.”  D.ay  .after  day  he  had  | 
told  Philip  that  it  w.as  impossible  to  get 
out  with  ins  flotilla  and  transports — that 
the  arma<la  must  at  le.ast  clear  the  way 
for  him.  With  incredible  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  he  had  got  his  troops  down  to  the 
sea  co.a8t ;  on  the  news  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Armada  before  Calais  he  had  i)acked 
his  men  like  8.ack3  of  corn  in  his  boats,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  get  out  to  sea, 
but  the  Hollanders  and  Zealanders  guard¬ 
ed  every  outlet,  braved  him,  taunted 
him,  laughed  him  to  scorn.  Alexander, 
beside  himself  with  rage,  ordered  a  thou¬ 


sand  musketeers  to  assault  those  insolent 
boatmen.  “  With  his  own  hand,”  so  it  is 
related,  “  he  struck  dead  more  than  one 
of  his  own  officers  who  remonstrated 
against  these  commands,  and  then  the  at¬ 
tack  was  made  by  his  thousand  musketeers 
upon  the  Hollanders,  and  every  man  of 
the  thous.and  was  slain !”  And  while  he 
thns  continued  to  wait,  the  prince  of  As- 
coli,  who  had  gone  ashore  from  the  Sp.an- 
ish  fleet  off  Calais,  brought  him  news  of 
the  panic  struck  into  the  Armada  by 
Effingham’s  fire-ships,  and  of  their  disper¬ 
sion  and  flight. 

“  To  the  queen’s  glorious  naval  commanders, 
to  the  dauntless  mariners  of  England,  with  their 
well-handled  vessels,  their  admirable  seaman- 
manship,  their  tact  and  their  courage,  belonged 
the  joys  of  the  contest,  the  triumph,  and  the 
glorious  pursuit ;  but  to  the  patient  Hollanders 
and  Zealanders,  who,  with  their  hundred  ves-sels, 
held  Farnese,  the  chief  of  tlie  great  enterprise, 
at  bay,  a  close  prisoner  with  his  whole  army  in 
his  own  ports,  daring  him  to  the  issue,  and 
ready — to  the  last  plank  of  their  fleet,  and  to 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood — to  confront  both 
him  and  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  an  equal 
share  of  honor  is  due.  The  safety  of  the  two 
free  commonwealths  of  the  world  in  that  terri¬ 
ble  contest  was  achieved  by  the  people  and  the 
mariners  of  the  two  States  combined.” — (V^ol. 
it  p.  465.) 

Meanwhile  the  fire-ships  of  Effingham, 
on  the  night  of  the  seventh,  had  thrown 
a  frightful  panic  .'unong  the  crews  of  the 
Spanish  fleet ;  many  vessels  were  disabled, 
two  fired,  and  the  rest  driven  from  their 
moorings.  Nevertheless  Medina  Sidonia 
would  have  returned  to  take  up  his  quar¬ 
ters,  but  in  the  six  hours’  fight  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  in  which  Winter  especially 
distinguished  himself,  so  many  of  his  ships 
were  disabled  th.at  he  was  compelled  to 
order  a  retreat.  Spanish  sailor:!  who  had 
been  in  the  b.attle  of  Lep.anto  said  that 
that  famous  8e.a-fight  w’.as  fivr  outdone  by 
this  combat  off  Gnavelines.  The  conduct 
of  our  great  sc.a-captains,  even  after  that 
event,  was  a  union  of  the  most  consum¬ 
mate  audacity  and  prudence.  They  kept 
close  to  the  heels  of  the  Spanish  fleet, 
nearly  drove  them  on  to  the  fatal  sands 
of  Zealand ;  and  when  the  enemy,  by  a 
change  of  wind,  were  enabled  to  stand 
out  to  sea,  the  English  fleet  followed 
them,  although  many  ships  were  without 
ammunition  or  provisions.  “Though  our 
powder  and  shot  was  well  nigh  spent,” 
said  the  Lord  Admiral,  “  we  put  on  a  brag 
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countenance  and  gave  them  chase,  as 
though  we  wanted  nothing.” 

Part  of  the  fleet  put  back  to  cover  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  look  after  the 
I’rince  of  Parma,  but  the  Lord  Admiral 
dogged  the  flying  Spaniards  over  the 
North  Sea  till  the  twelfth  of  August, 
when  he  put  back.  It  seems  that  Medina 
Sidonia  w'as  on  the  point  of  hanging  out 
the  white  flag,  so  terrified  was  he  at  the 
prospect  of  having  to  weather  the  tem¬ 
pestuous  passage  round  the  Orkneys  and 
the  Hebrides.  On  the  fourteenth  came 
that  tremendous  storm  which  strewed 
the  greater  part  of  the  shattered  hulks  in 
wrecks  about  the  granite  rocks  of  Nor¬ 
way  and  the  Faroes.  Out  of  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  men  scarce  ten  thousand  returned  to 
Spain.  There  was  hardly  a  noble  family 
in  the  country  which  wsis  not  in  mourn¬ 
ing — afflavit  beus  et  dissipantur.  In  the 
words  of  Drake,  “  Tlieir  invincible  and 
dreadful  navy,  with  all  its  great  and  ter¬ 
rible  ostentation,  did  not  in  all  their  sail¬ 
ing  about  England,  so  much  as  sink  or 
take  one  ship,  bark,  or  pinnace,  or  cock¬ 
boat  of  ours,  or  even  burn  so  much  as  one 
sheep-cote  on  this  laud.”  Nevertheless  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  penuriousness 
of  the  queen  exposed  England  to  a  fright¬ 
ful  danger.  The  love  of  sparing — as  her 
generals  called  it — was  with  her  an  infa¬ 
tuation,  a  monomfuiia,  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  imperiled  the  existence  of 
England,  and  subjected  her  noblest  de 
fenders  to  lamentable  and  cruel  forgetful¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  their  obdurate  mis¬ 
tress.  Before  the  danger  had  even  passed 
away,  in  the  hatter  days  of  August,  the 
sailors  W’ere  dying  by  hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  sliip  fever — perishing  in  the 
ships,  and  in  the  streets  of  the  naval 
ports,  with  no  hospitals  to  take  them  in. 
“  It  would  grieve  any  man’s  heart,”  wrote 
the  Lord  Admiral,  to  see  men  that  have 
served  so  valiantly  die  so  miserably.  The 
crews  had  been  eight  months  at  sea,  sub¬ 
ject  to  excessive  privation,  and  could  not 
get  their  wages ;  so  tliat,”  said  Howard, 
“  it  breeds  a  marvelous  alteration  among 
them.” 

Yet  the  spirited  attitude  of  the  queen 
at  Tilbury,  and  the  annihilation  of  Philip’s 
great  enterprise,  raised  the  temper  of  the 
country  to  an  heroic  height.  Then  com¬ 
menced  that  series  of  glorious  enterprises 
which  carried  terror  and  destruction  into 
every  port  where  Spanish  was  spoken, 
which  cut  oflT  every  fleet,  and  ravaged 
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their  colonies  one  after  another  from  Por¬ 
to  Rico  and  Nombre  de  Dios  to  the  coasts 
of  Chili  and  Peru.  The  queen  herself,  on 
the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  came  liberal¬ 
ly  forward  to  his  assistance;  and  the  val¬ 
or  of  Lord  Willoughby,  Norris,  Williams, 
Baskerville,  Borroughs,  Umpton,  Vere, 
and  Essex  contributed  to  secure  the 
throne  of  France,  in  spite  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma  and  the  League,  for  the  monarch 
to  whom  Protestantism  was  to  owe  the 
glorious  trium]>h  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
For  after  the  de.struction  of  the  Armada 
a  rapid  change  took  place  in  the  aifiiirs  of 
France.  In  the  same  year  the  Guise  was 
murdered  by  Henry  III.,  who  himself 
was  as.sassinatcd  by  Jacques  Clement  on 
the  first  of  August,  1589,  and  with  the 
victories  of  Henry  I\'.  the  dark  cloud  of 
Spanish  ambition  pa&sed  away  from  the 
face  of  Europe. 

We  have  thus  been  enabled,  with  ^Ir. 
Motley’s  assistance,  to  pass  in  review  one 
of  the  most  famous  episodes  of  English 
history,  the  ignominious  defeat  of  the 
greatest  conspiracy  against  the  freedom 
and  conscience  of  man  which  was  ever 
attempted.  It  has  been  impossible  in 
the  limits  of  these  pages  to  do  justice  to 
the  noble  spirit  and  achievements  of  our 
navy ;  for  it  must  never  be  forgotten, 
that  the  storm  did  no  more  than  con¬ 
summate  the  disaster  of  the  enemy.  Much 
as  we  value  the  new  light  which  Mr. 
Motley  has  thrown  on  this  famous  pas¬ 
sage  of  our  history,  we  differ  from  him  in 
his  estimate  of  the  results  likely  to  follow, 
even  had  I’arma  effected  a  landing. 
When  we  consider  not  only  the  gallantry 
and  seamanship  of  England’s  naval  heroes 
on  this  occasion,  but  also  that  which 
Raleigh  and  Essex  displayed  soon  after, 
as  well  as  that  eternally  memorable  action 
of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  three  years 
later,  when  with  one  ship  and  a  crew  of 
a  hundred  and  three,  he  engaged  the 
whole  Spanish  fleet  of  flfty-three  sail  and 
ten  thousand  men,  from  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon  to  the  break  of  day  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  during  which  engagement  he  destroy¬ 
ed  four  ships  and  a  thousand  men  ;  it  can 
not  be  imagined  that  even  had  the  Span¬ 
iards  succeeded  in  effecting  the  junction 
with  Parma  ;  and  in  landing  on  the  coast 
that  the^  could  long  have  maintained  a 
position  in  England.  The  English  fleet, 
inferior  as  it  was  in  point  of  size  .and  num¬ 
ber,  showed  itself  even  without  the  aid  of 
the  storm,  more  than  m  tch  for  the  Great 
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Armada.  Whatever  force  had  landed  on 
the  coast,  whatever  military  position  the 
genius  of  Parma  might  have  taken  up, 
the  invading  army  would  have  found 
itself  cut  off  by  the  indomitable  courage 
of  men  like  Drake,  Howard,  Frobisher, 
Winter,  and  Hawkins  —  men  who  could 
not  only  have  got  fitted  out  in  English 
ports,  but  in  the  Netherlands, 

Besides  which,  a  country  in  arms,  as 
the  England  of  that  day  was,  is  nearly 
invincible.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
every  citizen  was  trained,  as  he  ought 
indeed  to  be,  to  the  use  of  arms.  Our 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  from  earliest 
youth  were  practiced  not  only  in  hunting, 
horsemanship,  and  the  mimic  warfare  of  the 
lists,  but  at  the  sw'ord  and  dagger,  wre.st- 
ling,  throwing,  leaping,  and  every  manly 
cxerci.se.  “  First,  in  any  ca.se,  practice  with 
the  single  sword,  and  then  with  the  dag¬ 
ger  ;  let  no  day  pass  without  an  hour  or 
two  of  such  exercise  ;  the  rest  study  and 
confer  diligently.”  So  writes  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  to  his  brother  Robert  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Strasbourg,  after  a  gre.at  deal 
of  advice  about  Aristotle  and  logic.  No 
father  wrote  to  his  son  at  school  in  those 
days  without  telling  him  to  play  out  his 
jilay  lustily  at  weapons.  Nor  were  the 
yeomen,  peasants,  and  townsfolk  less 
practised  at  singlestick,  pike  exercise,  and 
every  kind  of  athletic  sport.  An  army 
of  such  men  headed  by  the  lord-lieu¬ 
tenants  and  gentlemen  of  the  county 
would  have  made  short  work  with  the 
invaders;  and  wo  know  the  Catholics 
themselves,  as  soon  as  the  real  danger  ap¬ 
peared,  volunteered  to  serve  as  soldiers 
in  the  ranks  or  as  seamen  in  the  ships. 

Neither  do  we  agree  with  Mr.  Motley 
in  esteeming  Philip  insincere  in  his  Cath¬ 
olicism.  In  our  opinion  he  h.as  at  least 
that  excuse  for  his  barbarity,  if  it  be 
.an  excuse.  We  regard  him  with  the 
same  horror  as  an  idolater  who  thinks  to 


appease  and  worship  his  deity  with 
groans,  torture,  and  unceasing  anguish  of 
innumerable  victims.  His  God  was  the 
idol  of  bigotry,  who  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
mercy,  and  whose  delight  w’as  pain.  We 
have  no  doubt  he  spoke  the  real  feeling 
of  his  heart  when  he  said  to  the  victim, 
who  w’as  about  to  be  burned  at  the  stake : 
“  I’erish  thou,  and  all  like  thee ;  if  my 
own  son  w’ere  a  heretic,  I  would  deliver 
him  to  the  fiames.”  The  very  letters  in 
these  volumes  are  to  us,  in  their  cold, 
rigid,  pietistic  tone,  a  proof  of  the  sincer¬ 
ity  of  his  fanaticism.  It  is  true  that 
when  he  w'as  a  candidate  for  the  Empire 
of  Germany  he  oflered  beforehand  to 
tolerate  Protestantism  in  his  dominions. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  con¬ 
fessors  would,  if  he  had  succeeded  there, 
instantly  have  relieved  him  from  the  obli¬ 
gation,  and  that  to  have  arrived  at  such  a 
dignity  by  means  of  a  broken  vow  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  triumph  for 
Romanism,  lie  doubtless  had  not  the 
most  remote  intention  of  keeping  such  a 
promise  at  the  time  he  made  it.  Both  he 
and  Catherine  de  Medici  will  long  remain 
conspicuous  in  history,  as  exmmples  of 
how  completely  a  Jesuit  education  can 
extirpate  the  conscience,  and  leave  no¬ 
thing  behind  but  superstition  and  cruelty. 
In  the  Catholic  world,  all  greatness  of 
character  peri.shed,  and  through  the  con¬ 
fessional  the  spirit  of  Loyola  governed  all. 
The  conscience  of  all  Catholic  Europe 
passed  through  the  alembic  of  the  Jesuit, 
and  the  result  has  endured  to  this  day. 
Italy  is  only  now  endeavoring  to  aw’aken 
from  the  pernicious  effects  oi  the  deadly 
poison  then  infused  into  her  system  ;  and 
It  would  seem  as  though  Spain,  the  land  of 
the  Inquisition  of  Philip  II.,  in  its  feeble 
and  frantic  efforts  at  life,  was  yet  long  to 
remain  as  a  warning  and  an  example  of 
the  terrible  past  from  which  w’e  have 
escaped. 
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From  the  London  RctIow. 

A  HARD-WORKING  AGE. 


“  For  all  manner  of  persons,”  said 
Thoma.s  Carlyle,  “  how  much  could  one 
have  wished  that  the  making  of  our 
Hritish  railways  had  gone  on  with  delibe¬ 
ration  ;  that  these  great  works  had  made 
themselves,  not  in  live  years,  but  in  fifty 
and  five !”  Since  the  “  Latter-day  pam¬ 
phlets  ”  were  written,  the  three  great  en¬ 
gineers  of  the  railway  mania  have  died 
premature  deaths.  Stephenson,  Brunei, 
and  Looke,  humanly  speakly,  might  have 
been  alive  at  this  moment  if  the  feverish 
and  fatal  development  of  the  railway  sys¬ 
tem  had  not  made  an  excessive  demand 
upon  their  nerves,  their  intellects,  and 
their  physical  strength.  The  seeds  were 
sown  in  1845  of  the  gradual  diminution  of 
vital  power  and  lingering  diseases  that 
carried  them  off  in  185&-60.  Of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  com))eer8  and  associates  who  shed 
generous  tears  of  sorrow  around  Stepen- 
sons's  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  not 
one  but  had  his  story  to  tell  of  the  incre¬ 
dible  labor,  prolonged  vigils,  exhausting 
fatigues,  and  incessant  journeys  of  the 
railway  mania.  Men  who  used  to  boast 
that  in  order  to  lodge  their  plans  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  1845,  they  did  not  go 
to  bed  for  six  weeks — snatcliing  an  hour 
of  unrefreshing  slumber  on  the  sofa,  and 
keeping  themselves  awake  by  strong  coffee 
and  other  stimulants — now  sighed  and 
cursed  the  folly  of  that  mad  time.  The 
mourners  at  the  grave  of  Brunei  and 
Locke  had  the  same  personal  experiences 
to  relate,  and  the  same  unavailing  regrets 
to  utter. 

One  or  two  of  the  leading  Parliamen¬ 
tary  counsel  of  that  lime  survive,  but  with 
shattered  nerves  and  broken  constitutions. 
Paralysis  has  struck  down  some  of  the 
witnesses  in  railway  committee  rooms; 
the  lunatic  asylums  have  received  others. 
Lawyers,  engineers,  surveyors,  secretaries, 
sharebrokers,  did  not  and  could  not  work 
in  measure.  And  they  have  since  paid  the 
penalty  of  “  too  much  work.”  The  suc- 
ceasful  lawyer  is  greatly  tempted  to  work 
too  much.  Ills  profc&sional  duties  are 


!  most  laborious  and  exacting,  and  demand 
a  constitution  of  iron.  Yet  it  is  expected 
of  every  great  advocate,  alike  by  the  jjro- 
fession  and  the  public,  that  he  shall  have 
a  seat  in  Parliament.  He  can  hardly  es¬ 
cape  the  House  of  Commons,  for  if  he 
should  be  of  opinion  that  he  has  quite 
enough  on  his  hands  in  the  courts  legisla¬ 
tive,  honors  will  be  thrust  upon  him  by 
some  admiring  constituency.  As  soon  as 
he  can  escape  from  Her  Majesty’s  Judges 
he  doffs  wig  and  gown,  and  rushes  into 
St,  Stephen’s.  The  late  hours  of  modern 
legislation  seem  expre.ssly  designed  to  kill 
off  the  Parliamentary  lawyer.  Bothell, 
Cairns,  Matins,  Holt,  Bovill,  and  other 
lawyers  in  large  practice  are  frequently  to 
be  seen  in  St  Stephen’s  at  two  and  three 
in  the  morning,  waiting  for  some  law  Bill ; 
yet  they  walk  into  the  courts  the  same 
morning  at  ten,  as  if  the  night  before  they 
had  gone  to  rest  with  chanticleer.  Sel- 
win,  Q.C.,  member  for  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity,  a  rising  star  in  the  Parliamentary 
firmament,  had  prepared  a  long  and  elabo¬ 
rate  speech  last  session  against  the  liuman 
Catholic  Charities  liill.  This  Bill  was 
usually  the  last  of  twenty  or  thirty  orders 
of  the  day ;  and  when  the  clerk  at  the 
table  read  over  the  name  of  the  liill  at 
two,  sometimes  at  three,  and  now  and 
then  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the 
bill  was  post|K>ned,  without  any  question 
being  put  from  the  chair,  or  any  fair  oc¬ 
casion  being  offered  of  plunging  into  a 
legal  definition  of  “superstitious  uses.” 
For  a  couple  of  months  our  Chancery 
barrister,  wlio  ought  to  have  been  at  home 
reading  his  briefs,  or  refreshing  himself 
by  a  good  night’s  sleep  for  the  next  day’s 
work  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  sat  pa¬ 
tiently  by  the  side  of  his  commanding 
officer,  Mr.  Newdegate,  until  the  House 
rose,  waiting  the  opportunity  of  firing  off 
his  oration. 

The  leaders  of  a  great  political  agitation 
sometimes  break  down  under  the  exces¬ 
sive  fatigue  and  waste  of  nervous  energy, 
consequent  upon  public  meetings,  coun- 
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cils,  correspondence,  sind  travel.  The 
man  wlio  by  his  “  unadorned  eloquence  ” 
contributed  more  tlum  any  other  to  the 
trnimph  of  free  trade,  is  now  the  pale,  at¬ 
tenuated  shadow  of  Ids  former  self,  com¬ 
pelled  to  seek  the  balmy  air  of  Algeria, 
and  exhibiting  in  his  feeble  gait  and  lan¬ 
guid  manner  the  weakness  of  a  confirmed 
valetudinarian.  His  friend  and  colleague, 
a  man  of  burly  frame  and  of  greater  vehe¬ 
mence  suftered  still  more  from  overwork 
and  the  reaction  of  success.  He  was  or¬ 
dered  by  his  physiemns  to  withdraw  alto¬ 
gether  for  a  time  froth  public  life,  and 
manifested  symptoms  of  such  severe  cere¬ 
bral  infiamm.ation  that  it  was  doubted 
whether  he  would  ever  be  able  ag.ain  to 
t.ake  part  in  ])ublic  affairs.  Joseph  Bro- 
therton.  Sir  J.  Potter,  Augustus  Stafford, 
Gooch,  Jacob  Bell,  Fagan,  Henry  Fitzroy, 
Hildyard,  F.  Lucas,  Molesworth,  Muntz, 
M.  T.  Baines,  are  a  few  recent  Parliamen¬ 
tary  celebrities  who  occur  to  us,  of  whom 
it  m.ay  be  said  that  they  died  prematurely 
of  “  too  much  work.” 

!Men  of  letters,  science,  and  art  every 
year,  contribute  to  this  mournful  catalo¬ 
gue.  Witness  Albert  Smith,  Dr.  Todd, 
Sir  C.  Barry,  li,  B.  Brough,  ]\I.  Jullien, 
among  the  better-known  victims  of  1800. 
Lord  Macauley  had  the  build,  strength, 
and  constitution  of  a  m.an  destined  for 
long  life,  yet  he  died  at  sixty.  The  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Dalhousie  was  another  distinguish¬ 
ed  victim  of  over-work.  In  priv.ate  life, 
every  man’s  experience  enables  him  to 
count  upon  his  fingers  a  dozen  of  his  ri¬ 
vals  and  friends  who  would  not  be  content 
to  work  with  measure,  who  “  lit  the  can¬ 
dle  at  both  ends,”  and  who  fell,  like  Hor¬ 
ner,  Follett,  and  C.  Buller,  with  the  har¬ 
vest  around  them,  just  as  they  had  reaped 
a  few  8he.ave8  of  the  golden  grain.  The 
House  of  Commons  oilers  a  conspicuous 
and  fatal  temptation  to  mercantile  and 

Itrofessional  men  to  work  too  much.  The 
..ondon  banker  finds  his  account  in  a 
dozen  ways  in  obtaining  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Kothschild,  Glyn, 
Thomas  Baring,  Hankey,  Gurney,  Hoare, 
etc.,  tug  at  the  oar  all  the  day,  and  come 
dow'ii  at  night  to  write  more  letters  in  the 
intervals  of  debate.  Of  the  lawyers  we 
have  already  spoken  ;  they  are  old,  and, 
luckily  for  them,  hardened  offenders 
against  the  laws  of  hygiene.  Country 
merchants  and  manufacturers  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  usually  take  an  active  ]>art  in  the 
operations  of  their  respective  firms,  and 


are  consulted  in  all  matters  of  importance. 
County  representatives,  and  other  country 
gentlemen  of  barge  estates  are  not  exempt 
from  the  promptings  of  the  demon  of 
over-work,  and  get  through  .an  enormous 
amount  of  correspondence  with  brother 
magistrates,  agents,  stewards,  bailiffs, 
gamekeepers,  tenants,  and  dependents  of 
one  kind  and  another,  before  they  enter 
upon  the  business  of  the  nation. 

Journalist  M.P.’s  are  by  no  means 
proof  against  the  inevitable  infection. 
Poor  Wilson  used  to  go  to  a  new'spaper 
ollice  to  write  leading  articles  and  city 
articles  after  the  House  was  up,  and  has 
been  found  on  the  floor  of  the  editor’s 
room  in  the  deadly  swoon  of  over  exhaust¬ 
ion.  Ward,  the  late  Governor  of  Ceylon, 
edited  a  paper  while  he  w.as  secretary  to 
the  Admiralty.  The  late  Edward  Baines 
rose  every  morning  at  6  o’clock  during  the 
session  to  answer  the  constituents’  letters 
and  pen  leading  articles  for  the  I^eeda 
Mercury.  His  son  is  said  to  have  more 
than  the  father’s  activity  and  industry, 
but  does  not  greatly  commend  a  course  of 
life  that  is  evidently  self-denying  by  any 
healthiness  or  bloom  of  complexion,  rather 
appearing,  on  the  contrary,  as  if  he  were 
working  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  As  for 
Gladstone,  who,  w’hile  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  receives  deputations,  makes 
experiments  with  Sykes’s  hydrometer, 
answers  the  letters  of  any  fin.ancial  ama¬ 
teur  who  is  not  content  w'ith  his  speeches 
in  the  House,  conducts  a  well-sustained 
correspondence  with  half-a-dozen  Greek 
scholiasts  on  Homer.,  and  writes  occasional 
letters  of  forty  pages  to  a  lawyer  on  some 
nice  legal  point — his  passion  for  work  is 
a  morbid  disease.  His  nerves  were  so 
irrit.able  and  his  physical  man  altogether 
so  unstrung  and  below  concert-pitch  last 
ye.ar  th.at  Mr.  Ferguson,  it  Avas  said,  more 
than  once  in  the  session  could  hardly  re¬ 
frain  from  w'alking  uj)  the  floor  and  claim¬ 
ing  the  great  orator  from  his  colleagues 
on  the  treasury  bench.  IMr.  Bright’s 
physician  during  the  reform  bill  discus¬ 
sions  of  last  session  is  said  to  have  owned 
a  similar  htinkering.  Sidney  Herbert 
wdsely  dreads  the  late  hours  and  fatigue 
of  another  session  in  the  lower  house  from 
which  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  with  little 
better  health  and  equal  wisdom,  retreated 
a  year  or  two  ago. 

The  women  seem  to  be  the  gainers  by 
the  excessive  toil  of  the  men.  It  is  for 
them  men  work  double  tides.  They  live 
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in  better  house,  wear  finer  clothes,  give 
gayer  parties,  and  mix  in  higher  circles 
than  they  would  do  if  their  fathers  and 
husbands  were  more  moderate  in  their 
aims.  Yet  if  women  would  be  honest 
they  would  confess  that  they  purchase 
these  pleasures  at  the  cost  of  many  hours 
of  ennui  and  anxiety.  The  wife  sees  little 
of  her  husband,  or  the  girls  of  their  father. 
They  complain  that  he  comes  home  at 
night  jaded,  languid,  not  seldom  moody 
and  irritable.  If  the  young  wife  be  of  as 
lively  social  turn  she  is  beset  with  danger 
during  the  long  hours  of  her  day’s  widow¬ 
hood,  as  Sir  C.  Cresswell  might,  from 
many  examples,  set  forth  and  expound. 
When  this  self-immolation  is  made  for 
children  the  motive  is  so  good  and  laud¬ 


able  that  it  seems  to  call  for  praise  rather 
than  reproof.  The  father  overworks  him¬ 
self  that  the  bov  may  go  to  Eton  and  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  that  he  may  send  the  daughter 
to  a  fashionable  school  at  £200  a-year. 
Society  applauds  the  self  denial,  yet  the 
children  in  the  long  run  are  not  always 
the  gainers.  Indeed,  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  an  axiom  that,  where  a  parent  toils  at 
his  profession  with  an  eagerness  and  a 
degree  of  application  ruinous  to  his  own 
health  and  spirits,  the  children  will,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  have  bitter  cause  to 
mourn  over  the  imprudence.  They  lose, 
perhaps,  the  protecting  and  sustaining 
Land  ^ust  when  they  are  entering  life  and 
need  it  most. 


From  the  North  Britlih  Eerlev. 

MODERN  NECROMANCY.* 


SpiRrnrAi.iffjr,  trom  whatever  aspect  we 
view  it,  merits  a  more  philosophical  and 
scientific  examination  than  it  has  yet  re¬ 
ceived.  Millions  are  said  to  believe  it. 
Men  of  considerable  mental  acquirements 
accept  it,  and  expound  it  with  ail  the  fer¬ 
vor  of  believers  in  a  new  creed.  Some  of 
them  are  necromancers,  with  a  deep  con¬ 
viction  that  they  are  in  immediate  com¬ 
munication  with  the  illustrious  dead,  and 
from  them  receive  revelations  of  a  world 
hitherto  not  only  undiscovered,  but  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  undiscoverable.  They  pro¬ 
claim  themselves  to  be,  and  are  accepted 
by  thousands  as  “  mediums”  of  intercourse 
between  the  living  and  dead,  and,  without 
doubt  or  hesitation,  set  forth  certain  state¬ 
ments  as  tlie  truth  in  regard  to  “  spirits  ” 
and  their  habitat. 

Leas  speculative  and  mystical,  in  profes- 


*  1.  Spiritualum.  By  Jons  W.  Edmonds  and 
OxoBOE  T.  Deztxb,  M.D.  ;  with  an  Appendix  by 
Nathaniel  T.  Tallmaooe.  Eighth  Edition.  New- 
Tork.  1858. 

2.  Footfall*  on  the  Boundary  of  another  World  ; 
*rith  Narrative  lUuttration*.  B  Robebt  Dale 
Owbm.  Philadelphia.  1860. 


sion  at  least,  another  class  of  cultivated 
minds  accept  the  various  phenomena  of 
spirit-rapping,  clairvoyance,  inexplicable 
dreams,  and  alleged  appearances  of  ghosts 
as  feels,  but  yet  beyond  the  ordinary  ob¬ 
served  course  of  natural  phenomena,  and 
as  pointing  to  the  existence  of  another 
and  a  spiritual  world.  They  assume  to  be 
scientific  spiritualists.  They  insist  that  it 
is  a  fallacious  principle  of  inquiry  to  affirm 
that  the  facts  are  supernatural  or  impossi¬ 
ble,  simply  because  they  are  opposed  to 
all  our  preconceived  ideas  and  foregone 
conclusions  as  to  the  natural  and  possible 
order  of  phenomena.  They  endeavor  to 
show  that  the  skepticism  as  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  senses,  which  is  adopted  and 
avowed  as  the  rule  of  inquiry  by  physi¬ 
cists,  is  opposed  to  scientific  progress,  and 
has  especially  stood  in  the  way  of  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  immaterial  aud  invisible. 
And  they  entertain  hopes  of  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  in  knowledge  in  this  direction,  if  a 
suitable  but  dispassionate  method  of  in¬ 
quiry  be  adopted.  Possibly — remarks  a 
most  able  member  of  the  school — possi¬ 
bly  truths  may  have  been  knocking  at  the 
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door  of  human  faith  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  are  not  destined  to  be  taken  in  for 
many  yet  to  come — or,  at  the  utmost, 
may  long  receive  but  an  uuhonoi’ing  sanc¬ 
tion  from  the  vulgar  and  obscure.  Per¬ 
haps,  nay,  probably,  some  mystic  law,  cen¬ 
tering  deep  in  our  nature,  and  touching 
far  distant  spheres  of  untried  being,  runs 
through  the  undefined  phenomena  with 
which  spiritualism  deals — which,  if  it  ever 
be  ascertained,  will  throw  not  a  little 
light  upon  the  past  beliefs  and  actions  of 
mankind — perhaps  add  to  our  assurance 
thtit  there  is  an  immaterial  and  immortal 
part  within  us,  and  a  world  of  relation  be¬ 
yond  that  pressing  upon  our  senses.  Such 
verbatim^  are  the  aspirations  of  at  least 
one  eminent  inquirer  into  these  strange 
things. 

Now,  these  professedly  scientific  spirit¬ 
ualists  acknowledge  that  many  phenome¬ 
na,  hitherto  termed  spiritual,  .are  due  to 
morbid  functional  activity  of  the  nervous 
system ;  but  there  are  others  which  are 
inexplicable  by  any  current  physical  or 
physiological  theory,  and  therefore  (they 
say)  belong  to  the  spiritu.al  or  ultramun¬ 
dane  ,  or,  m  other  words,  it  is  apparently 
assumed  (and  we  refer  more  particularly 
to  Mr.  Owen’s  as  representative  view's,) 
that  the  former  class  of  theories  are  com¬ 
plete,  and  have  explained  ail  they  can  ex¬ 
plain.  Others,  however,  profess  to  think 
that  the  inquiry  n\ay  fail  to  demonstrate 
the  smiernalural  character  of  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena.  This  admission,  however,  we 
must  say,  seems  to  us  rather  a  diplomatic 
trick,  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
men  into  the  observation  of  the  phenome¬ 
na,  and  an  inquiry  into  them  in  a  spirit¬ 
ualistic  sense,  for  all  these  have  a  pre¬ 
conception  of  spirit  existence.  Hitherto 
the  mystical  has  been  constantly  driven 
back  w  ith  the  advance  of  true  physiologi¬ 
cal  principles,  so  that  many  phenomena, 
of  a  supposed  ultra-mundane  character 
can  now  be  traced  to  natural  laws  of  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  nervous  system.  Obviously 
the  proper  method  of  dealing  with  those 
inexplicable  residua  upon  which  the  spirit- 
ualists^fall  back  in  proof  of  their  doc¬ 
trines,  would  be  found  in  an  extension  of 
the  method  hitherto  followed,  and  in  in¬ 
stituting  a  deeper  and  wider  inquiry  into 
the  correlations  of  consciousness  and  or¬ 
ganization,  and  of  the  relation  of  mind  to 
m.atter,  so  as  to  bring  them  within  more 
general  laws.  This  is  the  true  inductive 
method.  Now,  this  the  spiritualists  fail 


to  do.  They  make  no  inquiry  into  cere¬ 
bral  physiology  at  all,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  is  necessary  to  refute  the  application  of 
its  principles  to  an  explanation  of  the  re¬ 
sidual  phenomena  with  which  they  deal. 
There  are  the  phenomena,  they  say  to 
the  skeptical  neurologist  ;  inquire  into 
and  explain  them  if  you  can  ; — themselves 
wholly  holding  back  from  the  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  even  opposing  it. 

\V e  learn  from  Mr.  Owen  that  a  socie¬ 
ty  was  formed  in  1851,  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose  of  institut¬ 
ing,  .as  their  printed  circular  expresses  it, 
“  a  serious  and  earnest  inc^niry  into  the 
nature  of  the  phenomena  which  are  vague¬ 
ly  termed  supernatural.”  It  w’as  popular¬ 
ly  known  as  the  “  Ghost  Club.”  Most  of 
the  members,  we  are  told,  were  clergy¬ 
men,  and  fellow's  of  “Trinity  College. 

The  bishop  of  - was  one  of  the  most 

active,  and  brought  it  under  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Ow’en.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
physiological  world  has  heard  so  little  of 
this  eminent  club  of  scientific  inquirers, 
and,  in  particular,  of  the  facts  they  col¬ 
lected,  and  the  grounds  of  one  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  at  which  they  arrived,  namely, 
“  that  there  is  suflScient  testimony  for  the 
appearance,  about  the  time  of  death,  or 
after  it,  of  the  apparitions  of  deceased 
persons.”  So  important  a  conclusion 
from  solid  scientific  data  merits  the 
w’idest  promulgation.  If,  how’ever,  Mr. 
Owen’s  facts,  and  histories,  and  conclu¬ 
sions  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  those  of 
the  “  Ghost  Club,”  its  doings  have  been 
utterly  worthless,  for  there  is  nothing  in 
Mr.  Owen’s  book  which  can  be  admitted 
as  even  approximating  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  that  conclusion,  or  any  other  of 
the  dogmas  of  spiritu.alism. 

Before  more  deliberately  examining 
the  facts  and  conclusions  of  this  spiritual¬ 
istic  necromancy,  so  far  as  they  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  works  before  us,  let  us  say 
one  word  as  to  the  feeling  which  actuates 
us.  We  are  disposed  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  inquiry  thus  instituted  ; 
we  will  most  fully  acknowledge  that  any 
established  truths  in  this  direction,  or 
even  any  reasonable  probabilities,  would 
have  our  cordial  respect.  If  men  could 
establish,  as  a  practical  business  of  life, 
that  intercourse  with  the  departed  which 
spiritu.alists  profess,  what  a  load  of  sor¬ 
row  would  often  be  lightened !  How 
many  hearts,  now  rent  with  anguish  at 
the  loss  of  wife,  or  child,  or  parent,  or 
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friend,  would  be  joyous  with  the  prosj>ect 
of  continued  communion  with  the  dear 
deceased  !  What  unavailing  regrets  for 
injuries  inflicted,  or  love  slighted,  or  suf¬ 
fering  neglected,  would  be  relieved  by 
the  certainty  that  the  humbled  survivor 
could  atone  for  all  the  wrongs  he  inflicted 
during  life,  by  a  life-long  service  of  inces¬ 
sant  devotion  and  love  to  the  dead ! 
Then,  again,  (leaving  all  secular  advan¬ 
tages  out  of  consideration,)  to  obtain  the 
support  of  scientific  certainty  for  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  future  and  separate  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  soul  after  death,  in  aid  of  a 
too  often  trembling  faith  and  dim  intui¬ 
tion,  would  be  to  provide  a  sure  balm  to 
the  sorrower,  and  lay  a  firm  foundation 
for  morals.  Hitherto,  all  those  strange 
phenomena  of  apparitions,  dreams,  and 
visions,  upon  which  mankind  formerly 
confidently  relied  for  proofs  of  the  future 
and  separate  existence  of  the  soul,  have 
not  been  able  to  st.and  before  the  cold 
lights  of  science.  No  elves,  or  fairies, 
or  witches,  or  warlocks,  or  wandering 
ghosts,  or  guardian  angels,  embodying 
the  spirits  of  departed  wife,  or  husband, 
or  child,  find  a  })lace  in  modern  kosmic 
theories.  Even  the  place  of  heaven  itself 
is  not  mapped  out  either  by  astronomy  or 
geology,  and  nothing  is  letl  but  a  simple 
iaith  in  Divine  truth  and  Divine  intui¬ 
tions.  How  gladly  w’ould  the  evidence 
of  sense  be  received  by  many,  in  support 
of  such  things.  What  groans  and  sighs 
are  often  needed  ere  the  grieving  heart 
can  attain  that  “  sure  and  certain  hope  ” 
which  is  the  triumph  of  Christian  faith ! 
Welcome,  indeed,  w’ould  be  the  alleged 
facts  and  truths  of  spiritualism,  if  they 
brought  with  them  only  a  portion  of  the 
palpable  certainty  wdiich  attaches  to  the 
most  imperfectly-developed  dejiartments 
of  modern  science.  But,  on  investiga¬ 
tion,  they  are  found  to  be  only  dust  and 
ashes,  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

Nevertheless,  science  should  strengthen 
faith,  and  be  the  handmaid  of  religious 
truth.  Mental  science  may,  however,  be 
said  to  have  hardly  begun,  in  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  that  wonderful  kosnios  of  mind 
of  which  every  human  head  and  heart  con¬ 
sists,  albeit  a  microcosmos.  Within  that 
world  of  life  and  thought,  what  un¬ 
discovered  laws  may  not  lie  concealed ! 
what  great  truths  may  be  dormant ! 
Surely,  if  the  natural  be  so  wonderful  and 
strange  as  to  mimic  the  supernatural,  it 
would  be  w'ell  to  begin  with  the  possible 
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in  inquiry,  and  first  sound  the  depths  of 
human  thought,  in  its  relations  to  the 
great  laws  and  forces  of  lifk  ;  for,  just  as 
the  mind  of  man  advances  in  knowledge 
of  physical  phenomena  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  so  must  it  advance  in  the 
knowledge  of  metaphysical  phenomena. 
And  alllioiigh  the  erroneous  basis  of  a 
true  belief  be  thus  struck  away,  faith  will 
only  get  the  surer  foot-hold  on  positive 
knowledge,  and  the  chilling,  cruel  fears 
of  superstition  be  dispelled. 

The  work  on  Spinm^ALisM  is  probably 
the  most  favorable  example  of  modern 
necromantic  literature.  Mr.  Edmonds  is 
a  United  States  Judge,  Dr.  Dexter  a  Uni¬ 
ted  States  physician,  and  Mr.  Tallmadge 
the  governor  of  Wisconsin,  and  formerly 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  It  pro¬ 
fesses  to  give  revelations,  made  through 
Dr.  Dexter,  by  Swedenborg,  Bacon,  and 
others,  as  to  the  habitats,  natural  history, 
polity,  etc.,  of  spirits.  The  spirits  were 
never  vLsible,  but  made  their  communica¬ 
tions  by  influencing  Dr.  Dexter’s  hand  to 
w'rite  in  Judge  Edmonds’  library,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  questions  asked,  and  signing, 
through  him,  their  dictations.  The  stylo 
of  composition  corresponds,  we  are  told 
by  Mr.  Edmonds,  to  the  style  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  departed,  while  even  the  hand-writ¬ 
ing  of  Dr.  Dexter  varied  as  the  spirit- 
visit.Tnt.  No  doubt  was  ever  entertained 
that  the  pathological  processes  of  wduch 
Dr.  Dexter  was  the  subject,  w’ere  other 
than  the  result  of  the  direct  influences  of 
the  spirits  of  the  men  mentioned  ;  and  yet 
the  whole  of  the  fac-ts  projjcr,  even  as  stat¬ 
ed  by  themselves,  point  most  conclusively 
to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  as  the  cause  of  the  phenomena.  A 
notional  hallucination,  in  short,  constitutes 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole 
structure  of  doctrine  is  built  up.  To  set 
forth  the  proof  of  this  proposition,  let  us 
observe,  that  the  specimens  of  writing  in¬ 
dicate  clearly  that  the  various  styles  were 
merely  modifications  of  Dr.  Dexter’s  or¬ 
dinary  h.and-writing  (for  a  specimen  of 
this  also  is  given,)  under  the  influence  of 
a  morbid  action  of  the  brain.  The  preva¬ 
lent  character  of  one  or  two  of  these 
shows  that  the  muscular  or  motor  system 
participated  occasionally  in  the  morbid 
state.  It  is  w'ell  known  that  the  hand 
H'ill  both  write  and  draw  automatically 
under  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the 
brain,  the  patient  being  either  conscious 
or  unconscious  at  the  time,  just  as  the 
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tonjTue  will  speak  automatically.  We 
know  a  lady  in  whom  this  automatic  dex¬ 
terity  can  be  easily  induced,  by  inducing 
a  morbid  state  of  the  nervous  system,  so 
that  her  hand  will  move  and  write  quite 
irrespectively  of  any  volition  on  her  part. 
When  the  state  comes  on,  she  is  warned 
of  its  approach  by  a  spasmodic  feeling  j 
about  the  chiu.  This  and  similar  ])heno- 
lueua  are  due  to  an  automatic  action  of 
the  brain,  as  the  seat  of  the  ideas  and 
thoughts,  just  as  various  regular  convul¬ 
sions  of  groups  of  muscles  are  due  to  au¬ 
tomatic  action  of  the  si)injil  marrow,  and 
its  continuation  into  the  brain.  A  few 
extracts  will  suffice  to  show  the  symptoms 
of  Dr.  Dexter’s  “  case,”  and  indicate  the 
nature  of  his  hallucination  and  morbid  au¬ 
tomatic  action,  and  the  development  of 
the  disorder. 

First,  as  to  the  hallucination,  and  the 
involuntary  or  automatic  character  of  his 
writing : 

“  It  was  not  until  I  had  become  fully  develop¬ 
ed  as  a  writing  medium,  against  my  will  anddu- 
tennined  efforts  to  the  contrary,  that  I  yieldetl 
an  implicit  faith  in  the  truth  of  the  spirit  inter¬ 
course  with  man.  ...  I  were  more  than  a 
man  to  refuse  still  to  believe,  when  I  was  a  liv¬ 
ing,  acting  evidence,  that  through  me,  and  against 
my  will,  spirits  pos.sesse<l  the  power  and  ability 
to  write  their  thoughts  and  express  sentiments 
and  ideas  as  much  opposed  to  the  ordinary  ac¬ 
tions  of  my  mind  as  if  it  were  another  person. 

.  .  .  Let  it  also  be  under.stood,  that  the  spirit- 
manifestation  by  my  arm  is  absolutely  involun¬ 
tary.  I  have  no  direction  in  the  act  My 
muscles  are  the  medium  of  spirit-communication, 
not  my  thought,”  etc. 

Like  all  persons  with  this  form  of  hallu¬ 
cination,  Dr.  Dexter  h.ad  others  of  great 
pathological  significance,  which  occurred 
immediately  before  or  during  sleep : — 

“After  their  concerted  and  continued  attempt 
to  impress  me  had  passed  over,  I  refrained  from 
visiting  circles,  and  thought,  by  staying  away,  I 
might  be  free  from  any  impression  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  my  arm  would  be  moved  when  asleep, 
and  awake  me  by  its  motion.  During  the  time 
I  abstained  from  sitting  in  any  circle,  I  was 
twice  lifted  bodily  from  my  bed,  moved  off  its 
edge  and  thus  suspended  in  the  air.  The  first 
time  I  was  so  dealt  with,  I  had  retired  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  room  from  the  one  I  usually  occupied. 

I  had  not  been  asleep,  and  was  conscious  of 
every  thing  around  me.  As  I  lay  composing 
myself  for  sleep,  I  discovered  my  whole  body 
was  trembling  in  every  fiber  [»ic.]  I  attempted 
to  raise  my  hand,  but  I  could  not  move ;  my 
eyes  were  closed,  and  the  lids  fastened.  My 


mind  was  unasually  active,  and  I  noted  every 
thing  which  took  place  with  an  intenseness  of 
perception  I  never  before  experienced.  My  bo¬ 
dily  semsation  was  likewi.se  increased  in  power. 
As  I  lay  there,  unable  to  move  a  limb,  my  body 
was  lifted  from  the  bed,  and  moved  gently  to- 
ward.s  the  edge,  with  the  bedclothes  over  it; 
there  it  remained  a  moment,  and  then  it  was 
I  moved  off  the  bed  into  the  room,  suspended  in 
the  air,  and  there  held  for  an  instant.  [Halluci¬ 
nation  of  relation  to  space.]  Just  at  this  time 
the  fire-bells  rung  an  alarm,  and  my  body  was 
suddenly  brougld  back  to  the  bed,  and  deposit¬ 
ed  in  the  same  place  I  had  previously  occupied, 
with  a  sort  of  jerk,  as  if  it  had  been  dropped 
from  the  power  that  held  it  [The  dream  bro¬ 
ken.]  I  immediately  recovered  my  power  of 
locomotion,  and  arose  from  the  bed  and  examin¬ 
ed  the  clotlie.s,  and  found  they  had  been  drawn 
over  tow.ard  the  side  where  I  had  been  lifted, 
and  were  trailing  on  the  floor. 

“  I  was  deeply  moved  at  this  special  evidence 
of  spirit-manifestation.  .  .  .  For  the  first 
time  it  occurred  to  me,  that,  perhaps,  in  this  evi¬ 
dent  design  to  develop  me  as  a  medium  [no¬ 
tional  hallucination  of  suspicion,]  I  might,  by 
submitting  to  their  direction,  arrive  at  the  whole 
trutli  of  spirit  intercourse  with  man.  I  felt  im¬ 
pelled  to  a.sk  if  there  were  spirits  in  the  room. 
Three  distinct  raps  w'ere  given  in  reply,  indicat¬ 
ing  they  W'ere  present;  and  then,  too  deeply 
agitated  to  question  further,  I  again  returned  to 
bed  to  ponder,”  etc. 

In  short,  the  hallucinations  gradually 
became  more  fully  developed,  and  he  be¬ 
gan  to  find  out  that  his  hand  “  was  seized 
and  made  to  write.”  And  the  mode  of 
development  of  this  automatic  movement 
is  significant : 

“  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my  office,  late  at 
night,  and  was  leaning  back  in  a  rocking-cluiir. 

.  .  .  As  my  hand  lay  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair,  I  felt  a  singular  sensation  in  the  whole 
limb,  as  if  the  arm  were  grasped  by  two  hands 
at  its  upper  part  [hallucination  of  touch.]  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  raise  it,  hut  was  unable  so  to  do ; 
and  as  soon  as  I  made  the  effort  to  move  it,  the 
fingers  were  bent  down  tightly  on  the  arm  of 
the  chair,  and  grasped  it  firmly  [a  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  fingers.]  Immediately  the 
hand  began  to  tremble,  and  as  I  watched  the 
movement  the  whole  limb  was  shaken  violently 
At  this  moment  I  heard  two  loud  raps  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  side  wall  of  the  room  [halluci¬ 
nation  of  hearing ;]  and  it  then  occurred  to  me, 
that  this  unseen  )>ower,  whose  manifestation  I 
had  so  often  witnessed  [in  circles  of  inquirers,] 
was  in  some  way  operating  upon  me  [notional 
hallucination  from  suggestion.]  To  satisfy  my¬ 
self,  I  asked  in  an  audible  voice,  ‘  Did  the  spirits 
I  Just  rap?’  There  were  three  distinct  raps  in 
i  reply.  I  then  asked,  ‘Are  the  spirits  trying  to 
i  influence  me?’  Again  there  were  three  distinct 
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raps.  At  this  I  arose  from  my  chair,  arranged 
my  books,  and  then  retired,”  etc. 

Every  physician  familiar  with  the  hallu¬ 
cinations  of  the  insane,  can  recognize  mor¬ 
bid  phenomena  in  all  these.  Corporeal 
hallucinations  of  floating,  etc.,  spectral 
sounds,  and  suspicions  of  unseen  or  mys¬ 
terious  agencies,  are  commonly  associated 
in  certain  forms  of  maniacal  melancholia. 
In  Dr.  Dexter’s  case,  they  came  on  late  at 
night,  when  silting  alone,  and  when  he 
was  just  entering,  or  already  in,  the  first 
stage  of  sleep,  a  condition  which  always 
highly  predi8[)ose8  to  irregular  action  of 
the  brain,  if  it  be  not  in  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  cases  one  of  actual  incoherence  of 
ideas  (dreaming.) 

Dr.  Dexter  and  Mr.  Edmonds  affirm 
most  emphatically,  that  the  style  of  Dr. 
Dexter’s  compositions  corresponded  to 
that  of  the  “  spirits”  by  w'hom  he  was  thus  I 
involuntarily  dealt  with.  That  would  have  1 
been  nothing  remarkable,  if  Dr.  Dexter  had 
been  already  familiar  with  the  works  of 
Bacon.  But  the  converse  is  certainly  the 
fact.  Hence  the  assertion  (itself  founded 
on  an  hallucination,)  in  common  with 
many  others,  serves  to  show  how  utterly 
unfit  these  persons  are  to  observe  and 
compare  even  the  most  ordinary  pheno¬ 
mena.  Otherwise,  we  should  be  shocked 
to  find  that  the  English  of  the  great  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  England  has  degenerated  in  the 
“  spirit-world,”  as  well  as  his  love  of  truth. 
We  find,  for  example,  that  when  Lord 
Bacon  w'as  in  the  full  flow  of  his  commu¬ 
nications,  and  telling  Dr.  Dexter  how  to 
comjwrt  himself  towards  those  who  deny 
the  phenomena  and  conclusions  of  spirit¬ 
ualism,  his  advice  was,  that  there  should 
be  a  “  grand  dignity”  in  Dr.  Dexter’s  an¬ 
swers,  and  a  “moral  personification”  of 
his  communion  with  spirits.  Again,  Dr. 
Dexter  took  the  great  liberty,  we  must 
say,  of  asking  Lord  Bacon  to  stop,  while 
he  should  “  read  to  J udge  Barbour  some 
of  Swedenborg’s  communications.”  Lord 
Bacon  was  good  enough  to  say,  in  his 
polite  way,  “  that  he  was  always  instruct¬ 
ed  by  anything  from  Swedenborg but 
after  listening  to  that  great  ghost’s  opin¬ 
ions  for  half  an-hour  or  so,  be  said,  “  I 
ffue«$  we  will  all  go  home,  and  so  good 
night.”  We  can  understand  Lord  Bacon 
yawning,  but  the  parting  salutation  looks 
more  like  a  hint  from  Dr.  Dexter  himself 
to  Governor  Tallmadge  and  Judge  Bar¬ 
bour  to  be  ofl^  than  the  pure  idiom  of  the 


author  of  the  Adtmncenient  of  Teaming. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  they  acted  on  the  hint, 
and  he  came  back  to  the  doctor  and  the 
judge  (who  remained  in  “  cosy  ”  conver- 
s.ation  till  after  midnight,)  and  moved  the 
former,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Mr. 
Edmonds,  to  write  as  follows : 

“Sleep?  Certainly,  Judge,  how  can  our 
bodies  support  the  tear  and  wear  of  life  without 
sleep  ?  But  the  nearer  I  approach  those  I  love, 
the  more  I  identify  myself  with  their  present 
feelings.  Thus,  1  feel  inclinod  to-night  to  be 
cosy  with  you  two,  and  to  open  my  heart,  and 
tell  you  of  its  high  and  noble  aspirations,  to  tell 
you  with  what  joy  I  shall  wend  my  way  to 
those  worlds  spoken  of  by  Swedenborg,  when  I 
sliall  have  accomplished  the  object  for  which  I 
now  labor.” 

I 

I  The  main  object  of  Bacon  .and  Sweden¬ 
borg  seems  to  have  been  to  instruct  Dr. 
Dexter  and  the  deluded  judge  and  gover¬ 
nor,  and  their  friends,  in  the  doctrines  of 
spiritualism,  and  the  best  modes  of  propa¬ 
gating  them.  With  that  total  defect  of 
power  to  perceive  the  incongruous,  which 
characterizes  the  insane  aflfected  with  this 
class  of  hallucinations.  Dr.  Dexter  and  his 
friends  can  perceive  nothing  extriiordinary 
in  the  circumstances,  th.at  he,  an  obscure 
transatlantic  physician,  had  l>een  selected 
by  the  greatest  deceased  philosopher  of 
Europe  as  the  medium  of  his  modem  spe¬ 
culations  in  ghostdom,  and  that  he  should 
adopt  a  Yankee  idiom  to  express  them. 
It  is  curious  to  note  the  particulars  of  Dr. 
Dexter’s  “  case”  in  other  respects.  When 
the  hand  acted  at  first  automatically,  the 
writing  and  the  idesis  were  equally  imper¬ 
fect,  as  is  the  case  in  all  this  class  of  hal¬ 
lucinations.  The  earlier  attempts  express¬ 
ed  a  single  ide.*!,  and  could  hardly  be 
deciphered  ;  while  it  was  only  after  some 
ractioe  that  the  writing  bec.ame  rapid, 
old,  and  easily  read.  Tlie  “p.atient” 
knew  nothing  of  what  he  h.ad  written  until 
it  was  read  to  him,  and  even  then  the 
matter  wholly  passed  from  his  memory. 
At  first  it  was  necessary  he  should  “  sit  in 
a  circle”  before  his  hand  would  write,  and 
even  wait  an  hour  or  two ;  but  practice 
made  perfect,  and  as  his  susceptibility 
increased,  the  impression  was  felt  almost 
as  soon  as  the  circle  w’as  formed.  The 
morbid  state  would  also  come  on  when 
sitting  alone  at  night,  or  during  the  first 
sleep,  when  he  w'as  compelled  to  w’rite. 
In  all  these  circumstances  w'e  have  the 
usual  conditions  of  morbid  phenomena. 
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Let  us  now  turn  to  the  history  of  Judge 
Edmonds  as  given  by  himself,  and  we 
learn  the  history  of  his  “  case,”  as  one  of 
monomania  also : 

“  It  was  in  January  1851  that  my  attention 
was  first  called  to  the  subject  of  ‘  spiritual  inter¬ 
course.’  I  was  at  the  time  withdrawn  from 
general  society ;  1  was  laboring  under  great 
depression  of  spirits  (melancholia.)  I  was  oc¬ 
cupying  all  my  leisure  in  reading  on  the  subject 
of  death,  and  man’s  existence  afterward.  I  had, 
in  tlie  course  of  my  life,  read  and  heard  from 
the  pulpit  so  many  contradictory  and  conflicting 
doctrines  on  the  subject,  that  I  hardly  knew 
what  to  believe.  I  could  not,  if  I  would,  lielieve 
what  I  did  not  understand,  and  was  anxiously 
seeking  to  know  if,  after  death,  we  should  again 
meet  with  those  whom  we  had  loved  here,  and 
under  what  circumstances.  (Speculating  on 
ghosts  and  ghostdom.)  I  was  invited  by  a 
friend  to  witness  the  ‘  Rochester  Knockings.’  I 
complied,  more  to  oblige  her,  and  to  while  away 
a  tedious  hour.  1  thought  a  good  deal  on  what 
1  witnessed,  and  determined  to  investigate  the 
matter,  and  find  out  what  it  was.  If  it  was  a 
deception  or  a  delusion,  I  thought  I  could  de¬ 
tect  it,”  etc. 

This  is  the  usual  course  of  development 
of  disease  in  tliese  morbid  mono  ideists. 
Tliey  have  .an  entire  and  unwavering  con¬ 
viction  of  their  own  clevernes.s,  and  their 
ability  to  detect  fraud  or  explain  pheno¬ 
mena,  however  remarkable  and  obscure. 
No  suspicion  ever  crosses  their  mind,  that 
at  lea.st  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  is 
needed  in  these  cases  ;  and  they  are  there¬ 
fore  speedily  bewildered  in  the  quagmires 
of  superstition,  mysticism,  and  deception. 
As  his  mental  state  became  worse,  Mr. 
Edmonds  experienced  a  class  of  hallucina¬ 
tions  of  touch,  and  other  sensations  very 
common  in  persons  attected  with  a  morbid 
8us[>icion  of  mysterious  agency,  as  of  gal¬ 
vanism,  electricity,  secret  wires,  and  the 
like.  In  Mr.  Edmonds’  case,  the  agents 
are  spirits,  and,  as  usual,  manifest  their  in¬ 
fluence  at  night : 

“  To-night,  after  I  had  gone  to  bed,  and  while 
I  lay  reading,  according  to  my  usual  castom,  I 
felt  a  touching  on  my  left  thigh,  which  I  at  first 
thought  was  the  twitching  of  the  muscles, 
which  all  will  at  times  experience.  It  contin¬ 
ued,  however,  so  long,  and  with  such  regularity 
of  intervals,  that  I  began  to  think  it  could  ript 
be  from  that  cause.  I  accordingly  put  my 
hand  down  by  the  side  of  and  upon  my 
thigh,  and  the  touching  ceased.  The  moment  I 
withdrew  my  hand  it  was  renewed.  This  I  did 
several  times,  always  with  the  same  result  1 


then  altered  the  position  of  my  hand.  .  .  .  The 
touchings  of  my  thigh  were  renewed ;  and 
not  only  that,  but  there  was  a  feeling  on  the 
top  of  my  hand  and  across  my  fingers,  as  if  that 
which  touched  my  thigh  had  passed  across  my 
j  hand  and  touched  each  finger  as  it  passed.  It 
seemed  like  a  stream  of  electricity  passing 
across  and  touching  my  hand,  and  then  touch¬ 
ing  my  thigh  with  a  spot  about  as  large  as  my 
little  finger.  .  .  I  determined  to  ascertain  if  it  was 
intelligent  I  asked  a  question  aloud.  While 
I  was  asking,  the  touching  ceased ;  and  when 
my  question  was  put,  my  thigh  was  twice 
touched,  with  distinct  intervals.  I  repeated  the 
question  mentally,  with  the  same  result,  only 
the  answer  was  then  given  by  three  distinct 
touches,”  etc. 

Then  this  poor  gentleman  had  “  a  stream 
of  touchings,”  from  his  left  big  toe,  run¬ 
ning  up  and  down  his  leg  several  times,  and 
finally  touchings  near  his  loins  on  the  left 
side,  very  gently  and  at  intervals,  iintil  he 
fell  asleep,  lletween  twelve  and  one,  a 
few  nights  afterwards,  he  had  a  renewal 
of  the  touchings.  The  time  and  character 
of  these  phenomena  are  perfectly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  class  of  hallucinations  to 
which  they  belong.  No  “expert”  (not 
tainted  himself  by  necromancy)  Avould  fail 
to  recognize  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  in  this  state 
Judge  Edmonds  believed  firmly  in  the 
most  extraordinary  assertions  of  spirit-me¬ 
diums,  clairvoyantes,  and  the  like,  and 
listened  to  Dr.  Dexter’s  mad  Yankee  tra- 
vestie  of  Lord  Bacon’s  “  style  ”  wdth  all 
the  satisfaction  of  a  brother  lunatic. 

As  a  pathological  revelation  of  mono- 
ideistic  insiinity,  this  big  book  is  very  cu¬ 
rious  ;  as  a  revelation  of  new  truths,  we 
hardly  need  say  it  is  a  tissue  of  absurdi¬ 
ties.  Perhaps  some  apologetic  explanation 
is  needed  for  this  serious  investigation  of 
the  phenomena  of  spiritualism,  when  ob¬ 
viously  the  easiest  method  would  have 
been  to  treat  the  whole  thing  with  ridi¬ 
cule  and  contempt.  Already,  however, 
this  method  has  been  followed  to  the  full¬ 
est  extent ;  and  it  seemed  far  more  useful 
to  the  numerous  victims  of  these  delusions, 
.as  well  as  to  society  at  large,  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  these  necromantic  lunatics  to 
examine  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism  in 
a  serious  and  scientific  spirit.  The  honest 
conclusions  from  the  facts  we  give;  and 
we  find  th.at  Dr.  Dexter  and  other  so-call¬ 
ed  “  mediums  ”  write  with  a  certain  co¬ 
herency,  nothing  more  than  their  own  in¬ 
congruous  aberrations. 

I  Dr.  Dexter  is,  doubtless,  convinced  that 
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he  is  in  communication  with  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  Bacon  and  Swedenborg  as  their 
amanuensis ;  but  then  stern  science  com¬ 
pels  us  to  doubt  the  ai-curacy  of  Dr.  Dex¬ 
ter’s  convictions.  If  convictions  of  that 
kind  are  to  be  adopted  without  further 
tpiestion,  and  made  the  starting-point  of 
“  scientific  ”  inquiries,  we  should  have  as 
many  “  ultramundane  ”  truths  as  there 
are  “  craaes,”  Our  asylums  (as  we  happen 
to  know)  offer  multitudes  of  instances  of 
men  who  have  as  strong  convictions  upon 
particukar  topics  much  less  improbable 
than  those  of  Dr.  Dexter.  But  the  strong¬ 
er  their  convictions,  unfortunately  for 
them,  the  more  prolonged  their  detention 
under  tre.atment  as  lunatics. 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  alleged  that  our 
diagnosis  in  these  cases  is  erroneous,  be¬ 
cause  Dr.  Dexter  and  the  Judge  can,  and 
do,  perform  the  uBu.al  duties  of  their  voca¬ 
tions  in  a  sensible,  rational  way.  Upon 
this  poitit  there  may  be  some  doubt,  and, 
so  far  at  least  as  it  regards  the  Judge,  less 
ih.an  doubt;  for,  according  to  his  own 
showing,  his  legal  decisions  have  been 
publicly  impugned  and  denounced,  because 
founded  on  necrora.ancy.  But  allowing 
tlie  full  force  of  the  objection,  it  is  no  more 
than  what  is  constantly  seen  in  similar 
forms  of  insanity.  So  c(»mmonly  is  this 
the  c.ase,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult,  in 
the  most  confirmed  and  unquestioned  cases 
of  monomania,  to  obtain  such  evidence 
from  the  conversation  of  the  patient  as  is 
sufficient  for  diagnosis.  And  what  apjilies 
to  speech,  equally  applies  to  writing.  We 
have  known  lunatics,  with  the  most  de¬ 
cided  and  absurd  hallucinations,  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  coherent  in  composition.  Persons 
are  occasionally  observed  to  wTite  letters, 
for  example,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  in 
coherent  words  and  actions,  w'ithout  intro¬ 
ducing  anything  that  could  indicate  the 
then  state  of  mind  of  the  writer.  Nay,  in 
the  commencement  of  certain  forms  of 
insanity,  in  individuals  of  naturally  dull 
intellect,  the  morbid  change  is  not  indi¬ 
cated  by  any  perversion  of  the  intellect 
whatever,  but  only  by  an  exaltation  of  the 
mental  powers,  with  greatly  increased 
activity. 

Nevertheless,  these  mono-ideists  are  al¬ 
ways  to  be  considered  unsafe  persons,  and 
should  never  be  trusted  with  any  respon¬ 
sible  duties,  inasmuch  as  whenever,  in  the 
exercise  of  these,  they  come  across  their 
“  craze,”  there  is  no  longer  mental  sound¬ 
ness,  and  the  most  absurd  acts  may  be 


done.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  same 
causes  which  have  operated  to  develop 
the  monomania,  h.ave  a  tendency  to  widen 
the  sphere  of  morbid  action  and  develop 
mania.  We  lately,  when  visiting  a  large 
public  asylum,  observed  the  bust  of  one 
who  must  have  been  of  a  high  order  of 
intellect.  It  was  that  of  a  gentleiman  who 
had  died  an  inmate  of  the  institution,  and 
who  had  been  rendered  insane  by  mesme¬ 
ric  manipulations.  And  it  is  a  fact,  that 
many  of  the  persons  who  constitute  the 
circles  of  the  spiritualists,  and  of  similar 
sects  of  the  mystics,  are  either  insane  or 
on  the  verge  of  insanity.  Hence  our 
practical  conclusion,  that  this  work,  like 
all  others  of  its  ckass,  should  be  a  warning 
to  ignorant  minds  and  weak  heads  how 
they  venture  to  deal  with  things  beyond 
their  powers. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Owen  is  of  another 
stamp.  Although  of  feeble  judgment,  yet, 
like  all  believers  of  his  class,  he  is  cunning 
enough  to  see  that  his  book  w  ill  be  receiv¬ 
ed  by  the  thoughtful  and  cautious  as  an 
attempt  to  revive  popular  delusions  which 
modern  science  has  long  since  dispelled  ; 
and  hence  he  labors  hard  to  give  his  W'ork 
a  scientific,  candid,  and  practical  charac¬ 
ter.  While  he  maintains  the  orthodox 
tendencies  of  his  inquiries,  he  affirms  that 
in  this  direction  his  book  has  already 
favorably  infiuenced  the  skeptic.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  much  parade  of  learning 
and  an  overwhelming  assumption  of  can¬ 
dor,  he  seems  to  admit  the  physiological 
exifianations  of  the  phenomena  he  ex¬ 
amines,  and  goes  even  so  far  as  to  attempt 
to  discuss  dreams,  hallucinations,  and 
spectral  illusions  in  a  scientific  and  ]>hilo- 
sophical  spirit.  Nay,  be  undertakes  to 
explain  away  some  favorite  stories  by 
physiejans ;  yet,  W'hile  he  admits  candidly 
on  the  one  band,  he  doubts  much  more 
strongly  on  the  other.  The  result  of  his 
method,  in  short,  is  to  leave  an  impression 
on  the  re.ader’s  mind,  that  even  ordinary 
dreams  may  have  something  in  them 
ultramundane,  while  (in  fact)  he  only 
ventures  to  affirm  that  exceptional  dreams 
are  of  this  class. 

It  is  very  obvious,  however,  that  Mr. 
Owen  has  no  such  knowledge  as  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  distinguish  ordinary  from  ex¬ 
ceptional  dreams, — hallucinations  and  de¬ 
lusions  from  visions  and  spirit-promptings, 
— or  the  metaphysical  phenomena  of  spint¬ 
rapping  from  the  physical.  Every  page 
of  his  book  proves  to  us  that  he  is  neither 
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pliysicist  nor  met.'xphysician,  pliysiologiHt 
nor  neuro-p.atliologist.  lie  is  a  man  of  a 
sophistical  temper,  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  world,  who  has  got  bewildered  by 
the  doings  of  modern  necromancers  and 
weak  people,  and  M'ho  seeks  to  establish 
foregone  conclusions  in  the  mode  best  | 
adapted  to  catch  converts.  A  book  so 
mischievous  in  its  tendencies  requires  to 
be  dealt  with  in  a  way  most  likely  to 
counteract  it.  We  therefore  propose  to 
examine  some  of  the  histories  therein 
given. 

liut  we  liave  first  to  examine  the  im¬ 
portant  preliminary  question  of  evidence 
and  of  belief  in  the  testimony  of  the 
senses.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
a  man  when  he  first  encounters  a  mono¬ 
maniac,  and  finds  all  his  arguments  utterly 
powerless  against  a  fixed  idea,  the  absur¬ 
dity  of  which  must  (he  thinks)  be  appa¬ 
rent  to  a  child.  He  fondly  imagines  a  lew 
plain  facts  will  suffice  to  set  the  aberrant 
intellect  right,  and  it  is  only  experience 
which  at  last  convinces  him  how  utterly 
hopeless  is  the  attempt.  Now,  this  aber¬ 
ration  from  healthy  mental  action  is  es¬ 
sentially  of  the  same  kind  as  the  healthy 
action  itself ;  it  is  developed  according  to 
the  same  laws,  and  has  its  seat  in  the  same 
tissues.  It  is  only,  in  fact,  a  morbid  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  natural  germs  error.  IIow, 
then,  does  erroneous  helief  arise  ? 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  leading 
facts  of  consciousness  in  relation  to  the  or¬ 
ganization,  suffices  to  establish  the  fund.a- 
mental  ])rinciple,  that  the  belief  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  is  bound  down  to  those  conditions 
of  the  organism  upon  w'hich  consciou.sness 
itself  depends.  For  example,  in  that  men¬ 
tal  state  termed  corporeal  pain,  it  is  not  in 
the  choice  of  the  individual  whether  he 
shall  feel  pain  or  not,  when  the  ordinary 
causes  of  })ain  are  applied ;  so  also,  when 
the  brain  is  duly  active  can  he  choose 
whether  he  shall  think  or  not.  Concur¬ 
rently  with  the  inces.s.ant  successions  of 
vital  changes  in  the  organism,  there  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  them  an  equally  incessant  se¬ 
ries  of  successive  8t.ates  of  consciousness  ; 
so  that,  to  modify  the  latter  effectually,  the 
former  must  be  modified.  Hence,  practi¬ 
cally,  no  better  means  are  known  for  this 
purpose  than  the  use  of  drugs  which  act 
directly  on  the  brain,  as  alcoholic  drinks, 
opium,  ha.schisch,  and  the  like.  Chloro¬ 
form  will  extinguish  pain,  but  then  it  will 
also  induce  transient  mania.  This  being 
the  law,  if  the  vital  clianges  thus  concur- 
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ring  with  mental  states  correspond  accu¬ 
rately  to  those  induced  by  cxlernal  things, 
the  individual  knows  truly  as  to  external 
things ;  but  if  not,  then  he  labors  under 
error  regarding  them. 

Now,  this  exact  correspondence  of  ex- 
I  ternal  things  to  internal  sequences  is  a 
thing  of  such  difficult  attainment,  that 
perhaj)8  it  is  never  attained.  For,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  well-trained  organa  of  sense, 
there  must  be  a  perfect  organ  of  percep¬ 
tion  and  comparison.  And  this  is  rare,  for 
hardly  any  man  addre-sses  himself  to  the 
observation  of  things  without  some  bias 
from  a  preconception  of  foregone  conclu¬ 
sion  ;  so  that  the  result  of  his  observations 
and  comparisons  is  not  a  pure  conception 
of  things  as  they  are,  but  a  tertinm  quid, 
compounded  partly  of  the  perceptions, 
partly  of  the  perconceptions  or  prejudices. 
The  result  of  error  in  a  man  with  a  healthy 
brain  ;  hallucination  in  one  with  diseased 
brain. 

There  has  been  so  much  vague  discus¬ 
sion  as  to  the  true  nature  and  origin  of 
hallucinations,  and  so  much  imperfect 
knowledge  elicited,  that  an  illustration  or 
two  of  their  true  character  may  be  useful. 
A  person  in  delirium,  or  even  in  the  state 
between  sleep  and  waking,  if  there  be  dis¬ 
order  of  the  brain,  may  fix  his  eye  upon 
a  visual  object,  say  a  shadow  on  the  wall. 
This  shadow',  when  looked  at,  does  not, 
under  the  existing  morbid  condition  of 
the  brain,  excite  the  ordinary  changes  in 
the  organ  of  percej)tion,  so  as  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  shadow ;  but  other  changes, 
such  that  it  appears  to  the  looker  to  be 
another  object — as  an  animal,  demon, 
man,  instrument,  or  the  like.  Should  the 
individual  be  able  to  determine  the  true 
character  of  the  phantasm,  by  comparing 
his  present  experience  with  the  j)a8t,  or 
by  experimental  inquiry,  as  examination 
by  the  touch  or  otherwise,  he  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  spectral  illusion  /  but  if 
he  is  not  able,  from  the  condition  of  his 
brain,  to  compare  his  past  experience  with 
the  present,  and  so  determine  the  falsity 
of  the  spectral  illusion,  he  believes  in  its 
reality,  and  labors  under  an  hallucination. 
A  real  object  is  thus  tnuisformed  into  a 
delusive  object  by  the  operation  of  a  mor¬ 
bidly  active  brain,  put  into  activity,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  impression  of  the  object  it¬ 
self.  Now,  this  is  the  condition  in  a  vsist 
number  of  insane  persons,  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  morbid  states  not  insanity. 

But  the  morbid  changes  may  not  be 
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t  hus  excited  from  witliout ;  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  they  may  aiise  independently  of  all 
external  impregslous.  Such  are  the  illu¬ 
sions  and  hallucinations  excited  in  cases 
of  poisoning  by  various  drugs,  in  epile|v 
fiv,  in  delirium,  but  especially  in  sleep.  In 
those  instances,  the  illusions  and  halluci¬ 
nations  have  often  no  reference  to  exter¬ 
nal  things.  There  is  no  comparison  of 
the  knowledge  olRained  through  the 
senses  or  by  experience,  with  the  illusions 
of  morbid  action  ;  and,  consequently,  the 
latter  are  regarded  with  all  the  intensity 
of  earnest  conviction.  It  is  thus  that  in 
sleep,  when  the  senses  are  shut,  and  past 
ideas  are  confusedly  presented  as  a  pre¬ 
sent  reality  (t.  e.,  as  an  hallucination,) 
that  the  wildest  beliefs  |)ossess  the  man, 
so  that  he  will  even  superintend  his  own 
interment,  in  the  belief  he  is  dead,  with¬ 
out  any  perception  of  the  incongruities  of 
the  notion  with  experience.  Such  hallu¬ 
cinations  are  very  common  in  delirium, 
somnambulism,  and  other  morbid  states 
allied  to  dreaming.  Perhaps  the  most 
typical  of  this  class  are  the  dreams  of 
nightmares,  etc.,  arising  from  indigestion, 
irregular  circulation  through  the  heart, 
lungs,  etc.,  when  the  extenial  senses  are 
wholly  shut. 

Practically,  however,  no  such  sharp  line 
of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between 
these  various  fonns  of  illusions,  hallucina¬ 
tions,  and  delusions.  Thus,  when  Dr. 
Heid  had  a  blister  applied  to  bis  head,  he 
dreamt  he  was  being  scalped  by  Indians  ; 
the  drcani-hallucination  was  manifestly 
excited  by  the  pain  of  the  scalp  caused  by 
the  blister ;  and  the  senses  being  shut,  no 
correction  of  the  hallucination  could  be 
m.ade.  Put  if  Dr.  Reid  had  been  insane, 
and  had  ha4l  a  blister  so  applied  to  the 
sc:dp,  he  might,  when  awake,  have  mista¬ 
ken  those  about  him  for  the  very  Indians 
of  whom  he  dreamt,  and  struggled  vio¬ 
lently  to  escape  from  his  imaginary  tor¬ 
mentors.  This  would  have  been  a  mani¬ 
acal  hallucination  or  delusion.  In  cither 
case,  it  is  to  be  noted,  the  belief  in  the 
reality  of  the  hallucination  is  equally 
strong,  so  long  as  that  cerebral  condition 
continues,  u{K>n  which  the  hallucination 
and  the  defect  in  correcting  power  both 
alike  depend. 

Now,  it  is  obvious,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  necess.ary  these  delusions  should 
have  regard  to  the  absurd  and  impos.sible 
alone ;  that,  it  is  true,  is  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  most  commonly  observed,  because  it 


j  is  the  most  striking,  and  because  halluci¬ 
nations  as  to  ordinary  events  would  never 
be  suspected  to  be  such  ;  they  would 
only  be  looked  upon  as  extraordinary  er¬ 
rors  in  observation,  or  as  contradictory 
evidence,  unless,  indeed,  the  subject  of 
them  manifested  other  symptoms  of  dbor- 
dcred  intellect.  This  class  are,  however, 
of  very  serious  import  when  the  halluci¬ 
nations  are  received  as  evidence  in  courts 
of  law,  and  life  and  character  depend 
upon  the  discovery  of  their  true  charac¬ 
ter.  The  criminal  annals  of  this  country 
and,  indeed,  of  all  countries,  .abound  with 
illustrations  of  the  danger  of  receiving 
the  evidence  of  hallucinated  persons, 
whether  regarding  themselves  or  others, 
as  to  murders  and  other  crimes.  It  is  no¬ 
torious,  that  hardly  an  undiscovered  mur¬ 
der  occurs  in  this  country,  of  such  a  char¬ 
acter  as  to  excite  the  imagination,  but 
th.at  some  unfortunate  imbecile  surren¬ 
ders  himself  to  justice  as  the  perpetrator, 
giving  all  details  of  the  crime  he  com¬ 
mitted,  as  to  time,  place,  and  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  all  which  are  wholly  halluci¬ 
nations.  And  in  the  days  when  the  be¬ 
lief  in  witchcraft  and  intercourse  with  Sa¬ 
tan  w’as  univenKxl,  it  was  r.ather  the  rule 
than  the  contrary,  for  the  women  who 
were  accused,  to  confess  to  their  inter¬ 
course  with  tlie  devil,  with  all  particulars 
detailed  in  accordance  with  the  supersti¬ 
tious  imaginings  of  the  time.  In  fact,  this 
was  simply  what  might  have  been  expect¬ 
ed.  These  poor  creatures  themselves 
highly  credulous,  and  most  orthodox  be¬ 
lievers  in  the  current  dogmas  of  demono¬ 
logy  and  witchcraft,  were  thrown  into 
noisome  prisons,  tortured,  prevented 
sleeping,  and  deprived  of  food  and  drink, 
until  the  brain  gave  way ;  and  then  all 
the  imaginings  which  the  credulitv  of  the 
times  developed  and  expanded  ’became 
realized  in  their  morbid  organisms  .as  hal¬ 
lucinations. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  painful  consid¬ 
eration  is,  that  the  credulotis  w'retches 
wlio  believed  themselves  ortlieir  children 
to  be  the  victims  of  witchcraft,  became 
the  subjects  of  hallucinations,  as  to  the 
practices  of  wholly  innocent  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  and  boldly  swore  as  to  things  done 
by  them  which  were  simply  impossible. 
M.any  thousands  perished  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  or 
died  under  miserable  tortures,  upon  no 
better  evidence  than  the  hallucinations 
and  delusions  of  credulous  persons  with 
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an  impressible  nervous  system ;  such,  in¬ 
deed,  as  happily  now  believe  in  the  less 
dangerous  but  equally  morbid  phenome¬ 
na  of  modern  necromancy. 

Our  modern  courts  are  not  wholly  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  dangers  of  hallucinated 
evidence,  although  in  a  less  striking  form 
than  when  it  was  founded  on  mysticism 
and  superstition.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  thirtieth  of  April,  1857,  the  body 
of  Eliza  Ilopley  was  found  in  the  canal  at 
llradley,  Wiltshire.  The  body  presented 
no  marks  of  violence,  and  it  was  believed 
that  she  had  fallen  accidentally  into  the 
water.  In  about  three  weeks  after,  a 
neighbor,  named  Samuel  Wall,  declared 
that  she  had  been  murdered  by  one 
Philip  Clare,  and  that  he  had  witnessed 
the  murder.  He  gave  all  particulars  as 
to  the  time,  place,  mode,  his  conversation 
with  Clare,  and  the  threats  of  violence 
which  the  latter  uttered  ;  all  of  which 
were  proved,  on  the  trial  of  Clare,  to  be 
wholly  groundless.  The  celebrated  Camp- 
den  murder,  in  which  the  supposed  mur¬ 
derer  was  executed  on  hallucinated  evi¬ 
dence,  is  another  illustration  of  this  kind. 
Indeed,  such  examples  might  be  multi¬ 
plied  to  almost  any  extent.* 

A  few  facts  as  to  this  class  of  phenome¬ 
na  may  bo  useful  in  the  explanation  of 
many  of  these  ghost  stories. 

Delusions,  hallucinations,  and  illusions, 
will  vary  in  character  according  to  the 
se.at  of  the  vital  changes  ujxin  which  they 
deptMul.  Hence  there  are  illusions  and 
hallucinations  of  hearing  as  well  ns  of  vl- 

•  “  Tlic  ('ampden  murtirr,”  and  other  fanes,  may 
be  found  detailed  in  Blaektrood *  Edinburgh  Maga- 
tine  for  July,  1860,  In  an  artiule  entitled  “Judical 
Puxzles,”  in  which  this  kind  of  false  evidence  is  ably 
illustrated.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion, 
that  much  innocent  blood  has  been  shed  judicially, 
aud  much  misery  inflicted  in  consequence  of  unde¬ 
tected  hallucinations  l)einfr  received  either  in  evi¬ 
dence  or  as  confessions  of  guilt,  and  that  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  scienec  of  testimony  merits  the  most 
carcAil  inquiry,  from  a  physiological  as  well  as  meta¬ 
physical  point  of  view.  And,  in  reference  to  our 
present  subject,  when  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  the 
spiritualistic  writers  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
senses,  and  the  dangers  to  society  which  may  result 
from  doubting  it,  it  may  be  set  forth  at  least  as  a 
sound  principle,  that  all  phenomena  of  an  alleged  su¬ 
pernatural  or  contradictory  character,  occurring  un¬ 
der  conditions  of  the  nervous  system  which  expe¬ 
rience  has  proved  to  be  morbid,  are  probably  them¬ 
selves  morbid,  and  belong  to  the  class  of  illusions, 
hallucinations,  and  delusions.  In  such  a  categorv 
must  be  specially  included  all  dreams,  nocturnal  vi¬ 
sions,  and  inspirations  of  persons  with  manifest  dis¬ 
order  of  the  organ  of  consciousness,  however  in¬ 
duced. 


sion,  of  smell,  taste,  touch.  The  feelings 
of  floating,  rising  in  the  air,  being  re¬ 
versed,  and  the  like,  so  common  in  fever¬ 
ish  sleep,  constitute  what  may  be  termed 
corporeal  illusions  .and  hdlucinations. 
They  are  very  common  in  the  nervous, 
and  hysterical,  and  ins.ane,  and  are  evi¬ 
dently  experienced  by  “  mediums.”  Some 
of  tills  class  are  very  curious.  W  e  have 
known  persons  who  felt  as  if  their  body 
was  as  large  as  the  Pentlands ;  that  their 
head  was  of  enormous  size ;  that  their 
arms  were  indefinitely  expanded ;  that 
they  took  enormous  strides.  Persons 
who  have  lost  a  limb  are  apt  to  have  the 
illusion  that  it  is  still  a  part  of  their  body, 
and  even  to  sutfer  spasms  and  pain,  re¬ 
ferred  to  particular  muscles  and  joints  in 
the  missing  member. 

Curious  hallucinations  as  to  personal 
identity  are  very  common.  In  dreams, 
the  arguments  held  with  another  person, 
are  in  reality  the  arguments  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  himself.  A  man  may  thus  defeat 
himself  in  debate,  or  in  a  combat  of  wit. 
A  gentleman  dre.amt  that  a  friend  of  his 
looking  at  a  piece  of  black  cloth  on  the 
table,  asserted  that  it  was  of  a  J!esh  color^ 
This  the  dreamer  disputed,  aud  main¬ 
tained  it  was  bLack ;  and  at  last  a  bet  was 
laid  on  the  point,  when  the  friend  re¬ 
marked,  “  Is  not  black  the  color  of  half 
the  human  race  ?”  whereupon  the  dream¬ 
er  felt  completely  abashed,  that  he  h.ad 
not  seen  the  point ;  yet  the  wit  was  bis 
own. 

This  kind  of  mental  condition,  as  to  a 
du]>lex  consciousness,  that  is,  of  self  .as 
self,  and  self  as  another  person,  is  not  an 
uncommon  hallucination  in  the  insane.  It 
has  also  characterized  the  mental  state  of 
men  of  such  highly  developed  powers  as 
t»  trench  on  the  line  of  morbidness.  T.asso 
firmly  believed  that  a  familiar  genius  con¬ 
versed  with  him.  One  day  he  proposed 
to  convince  his  friend  Manso,  who  main¬ 
tained  it  was  an  illusion,  of  the  reality  of 
the  thing,  by  showing  it  to  him.  On  the 
following  day,  the  friends  being  seated 
near  the  fire,  Tasso  turned  his  eyes  to¬ 
wards  a  window,  on  which  he  fixed  them 
so  attentively,  that  he  ceased  replying  to 
Manso’s  remarks,  and  probably  did  not 
hear  them.  At  length,  he  said,  “There 
is  my  familiar  spirit,  who  is  so  polite  as  to 
come  and  converse  with  me  ;  look  at  him, 
and  witness  the  truth  of  what  I  told  you.” 
1  M.an80  turned  Ids  eyes  towards  the  spot 
1  indicated,  but  saw  only  the  rays  of  the 
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sun  streaming  into  the  room.  Whilst  he 
gazed  all  around,  he  perceived  that  Tasso 
was  engaged  in  deep  conversation,  and 
his  discourse  was  arranged  as  if  two  per¬ 
sons  were  conversing ;  he  alternately  in¬ 
terrogated  and  replied.  During  this  state 
Tasso’s  mental  faculties  were  highly  de¬ 
veloped,  for  Manso  reports  that  the  con¬ 
versation  was  so  exalted,  and  the  style  so 
sublime  and  extraordinary,  lliat  he  was 
astonished  beyond  measure.  This  kind  of 
exaltation  sometimes  accompanies  the  hal¬ 
lucinations  of  the  “  mediums  ”  of  the 
spiritualists,  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  morbid  condi¬ 
tions  known  as  ecstacy,  clairvoyance,  and 
coherent  delirium,  of  which  hallucina¬ 


tions  are  strongly  marked  elements.  Thus 
Mr.  Edmonds  observes : 


“  I  pass  to  another  consideration  which  has 
much  weight  with  me,  and  that  is,  the  remarka¬ 


ble  manner  in  which  the  distinctive  characters  j 


of  those  professing  to  converse  with  us  are  de-  | 


lineated  and  preserved.  Thus,  through  a  fe-  j 
male,  gentle,  simple,  unsophisticated,  of  not 
much  location,  and  with  no  ordinary  powers 
of  mind,  I  have  received  communications  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  from  different  persons,  each  bear¬ 
ing  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  person 
professing  to  speak,  each  different  from  the 
other,  and  none  of  them  like  the  qualities  of  the 


mind  of  the  medium.  It  was  impossible  for  her 
to  fabricate  these  manifestations,’’  etc. 


So  thought  Judge  Edmonds,  in  his  en-  | 
tire  ignorance  of  cerebral  pathology. 
What  to  the  mono-ideistic  spiritualist  is 
a  spirit,  to  another  class  of  persons  is  a 
“  genius,”  the  devil,  or  voices.  Thus,  a 
lady  one  day  observed  to  M.  Brierre  do 
Boismont,  “  Voices  suggest  expressions  to 
me  with  which  I  am  not  familiar ;  they 
give  me  words  much  superior  to  those  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  or  which 
my  education  justifies.  Their  conversa¬ 
tion  often  runs  on  geography,  politics,  and 
dome.stic  economy,  questions  to  which  I 
am  a  stranger,  but  which  I  perfectly  com¬ 
prehend  when  the  voices  suggest  them.”  j 
Air.  Mayo  mentions  a  clairvoyante  who  | 
gave  a  learned  di.scourse  on  some  sci- ! 
ontific  subject :  it  was  taken  down,  and  j 
found  to  be  a  page,  verbatimy  from  the 
Encydopcedia  liritatmica.  ! 

This  hallucination  of  .another  personality  ; 
takes  other  forms  of  a  singular  character. 
For  example,  an  individual  will  have  the 
feeling  of  another  person  being  attached 
to  him,  or  that  he  is  made  up  of  two  bo- 
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dies ;  W'e  knew’  a  c.ase  of  this  kind,  in 
which  the  two  bodies  were  felt  to  fight 
with  each  other.  Another  corporeal  hal¬ 
lucination  is,  that  a  jierson  believes  every 
thing  he  suffers  is  really  felt  by  another 

Kerson ;  or  that  which  rc.ally  ond.angers 
im,  endangers  not  him,  but  some  one 
else.  Thus,  a  woman  we  know’  is  in  ter¬ 
ror  when  she  goes  down  stall's,  lest — not 
that  she — but  some  one  else,  should  fall 
headlong.  This  kind  of  condition  may  be 
observed  in  delirium  accompanying  cases 
of  injury  to  the  body,  when  the  patient 
attributes  his  own  sufferings  and  groans 
to  another  person.  AI.  Descuret  mention¬ 
ed  a  case  to  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  of 
triple  personality.  The  subject  of  it  was 
a  clergyman,  who,  in  every  position,  saw 
himself  thrice  repeated  ;  when  he  turned 
in  bed,  the  two  other  persons  turned  with 
him,  and  placed  themselves  upon  him.  In 
this  case  it  in.ay  be  said  that  e.ach  half  of 
the  body  had  a  distinct  personality,  as 
well  as  the  two  halves  unitedly.  To  this 
group  of  hallucinations  belong  all  thostiof 
spirit-posse.ssion. 

The  vanous  illusions  or  hallucin.ations 
which  may  be  more  strictly  denominated 
mental,  are  delusions.  They  either  refer 
to  things  or  the  causes  of  events,  or  both. 
Whatever  is  in  the  memory,  or  is  desired, 
or  feared,  or  expected,  or  anticipated  in 
thought,  may  be  realized  subjectively*  as 
an  illusion  or  hallucination.  Thus,  the 
traveler  suffering  from  thirst  in  the  arid 
desert,  dreams  of  verdant  fields  and  gush¬ 
ing  streams.  Thus,  also,  the  man  who 
desires  earnestly  to  see  a  departed  friend, 
may  at  last  evoke  a  hallucination  of  his 
personal  appearance.  An  instance  of  this 
kind  is  related  by  Air.  Owen.  It  is  a  cu¬ 
rious  story,  as  illustrative  of  the  coinci¬ 
dences  which  impress  the  mystical  so 
strongly.  It  is  entitled 

“  The  Foi'hteenth  op  November. 

“In  the  month  of  September,  1857,  Captain 

G - W - ,  of  the  sixth  dragoon.'^  went  out 

to  India  to  join  his  regiment.  His  wife  remain¬ 
ed  in  England,  residing  at  Cambridge.  On  tlie 
night  between  the  14th  and  15th  of  November, 
1867,  towards  morning,  she  dreamed  that  she 
saw  her  husband  looking  anxious  and  ill ;  upon 
which  she  immediately  awoke,  much  agitated. 
It  was  bright  moonlight,  and  looking  up,  she 
perceived  the  same  figure  standing  by  her  bed- 

•  That  is,  in  consoqnenee  of  changes  in  the  tvhjtti 
of  the  mental  8tate,independcnt,  p^ly  or  wholly, 
I  of  an  external  object 
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side.  He  appeared  in  his  uniform,  the  hands  ] 
pressed  across  the  heart,  the  hair  disheveled,  i 
[jtie]  the  face  very  pale.  His  large  dark  eyes  I 
were  fixed  full  upon  her ;  their  expression  was  { 
that  of  great  excitement,  and  there  was  a  pecu- 1 
ilar  contraction  of  the  mouth,  habitual  to  him  ! 
when  agitated.  She  saw  him,  even  to  each  mi- : 
nute  particular  of  his  dress,  as  distinctly  as  she  I 
had  ever  done  in  her  life ;  and  she  remembers  to  ' 
have  noticed  between  his  hands  the  white  of  the  | 
shirt-bosom,  unstained,  however,  with  blood,  j 
The  figure  seemed  to  bend  forward,  as  if  in  pain,  | 
and  to  make  an  effort  to  speak ;  but  there  was 
no  sound.  It  remained  visible,  the  wife  thinks, 
as  long  as  a  minute,  and  then  disappeared. 

“Her  first  idea  was  to  ascertain  if  she  was 
actually  awake.  She  rubbed  her  eyes  with  the 
sheet,  and  felt  that  the  touch  was  real.  Her ' 
little  nephew  was  in  bed  with  her ;  she  bent  j 
over  the  sleeping  child,  and  listened  to  its  breath- 1 
ing.  The  sound  was  distinct,  and  she  became  i 
(»nvinced  that  what  she  had  seen  was  no  dream.  ' 
Next  morning  she  related  all  this  to  her  mother, 
e.xpressing  her  conviction,  though  she  had  no¬ 
ticed  no  marks  of  blood  on  his  dress,  that  Capt. 

W - was  either  kille<l  or  grievously  wounded.  [ 

So  fully  impressed  was  she  with  the  reality  of  1 
this  appariUon,  that  she  thenceforth  refused  all  ' 
invitations.  '  | 

“  It  was  on  a  Tuesday,  in  the  month  of  Do-  , 
cember,  1857,  that  the  telegram  regarding  the 

actual  fate  of  Captain  W - was  published  in  , 

London.  It  was  to  the  efiect  that  he  was  killed  , 
before  Lucknow  on  the  fifteenth  of  November.  * 

. So  matters  rested  until,  in  the  ' 

month  of  March,  1858,  the  family  of  Captain  | 

W -  received  from  Captain  G -  C - ,  I 

then  of  the  Military  Train,  a  letter  dated  near 
Lucknow,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1857.  The  ' 

letter  informed  them  that  Captain  W - had  . 

been  killed  before  Lucknow,  while  gallantly  , 
leading  on  the  squadron,  not  on  the  fifteenth  of 
November,  as  reported  in  Sir  Colin  Campbell’s  ' 
dispatches,  but  on  the  fourteenth,  in  the  after-  ■ 

noon.  Captain  C - was  riding  close  by  his  1 

side  at  the  time  he  saw  him  fall.  He  was  I 
struck  by  a  fragment  of  shell  in  the  heart,  and  i 
never  spoke  after  be  was  hit”  I 

It  appears  that  the  date  of  this  officer’s 
death  was,  in  fact,  wrongly  stated  by  the  ' 
authorities,  and  was  subsequently  correct-  j 
ed ;  but  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  | 
the  lady’s  tenacity  of  belief  as  to  the  pro- ' 
per  day.  She  had  accidentally  a  dream  | 
(luring  the  night  of  the  day  when  her  hus- 1 
band  fell,  out  of  which  she  awoke  to  have  I 
it  continued  as  an  hallucination.  The  co- ' 
incidence  is  curious,  but  there  is  no  cog-  j 
nizable  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between 
the  event  and  the  dream.  No  doubt  the  1 
cause  of  the  dream  (w'hich  is  wholly  omit¬ 
ted  from  the  history)  was  the  anticipation  I 
of  danger  to  her  husband,  which  would . 
be  excited  very  naturally  under  the  cir- 1 


cumstances,  and  felt  most  at  that  date ; 
for  she  w’ould  doubtless  calculate  the  time 
of  his  arrival  on  the  field  of  action,  and 
thus  her  vague  imapnings  would  take  a 
more  decided  form  just  at  the  time  when 
he  was  first  incurring  the  dangers  of  his 
career.  There  is  really  nothing  surprising 
in  the  coincidence,  when  the  order  of 
events  is  known.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  remembered  how’  many  myriads 
of  presentiment-dreams  and  hallucinations 
are  experienced  without  any  such  coinci¬ 
dences  occurring.  Such,  for  example,  is 
the  following.  It  is  quoted  by  Brierre  de 
Boismont  from  the  Mercure  Galant  of 
January,  1690: 

“  The  best  proof,  my  friend,  that  I  can  give 
you  of  the  vanity  of  dreams,  is  that  I  live  after 
the  apparition  which  I  had  on  the  twenty-second 
of  September  1679.  On  that  morning  I  awoke 
at  five  o’clock,  but  slept  again  directly.  I  now 
dreamed  that  I  was  m  my  bed,  and  that  the 
covering  was  withdrawn  (an  accidental  circum¬ 
stance,  but  true.)  I  saw  one  of  my  relatives, 
who  had  been  dead  some  xears,  enter  my 
room ;  she,  who  was  formerly  so  lively,  now 
looked  very  sad.  She  sat  down  on  the  foot  of 
my  bed,  and  looked  compassionately  on  me. 
As  in  my  dream  I  knew  she  was  dead,  I  judged 
by  her  distressed  look  that  she  was  about  to 
announce  to  me  some  bad  news,  perhaps  death. 
Indifferent  to  that  event,  I  said,  ‘  Well,  I  must 
then  die !  ’  *  It  is  true.’  ‘  When  ?’  ‘  To-day  ?’ 

I  own  that  the  time  seemed  short,  but  without 
any  fear  I  questioned  her  anew :  ‘  How  ?  ’  She 
murmured  some  words  that  I  could  not  catch, 
and  I  awoke. 

“  The  importance  of  so  peculiar  a  dream  caused 
me  to  examine  attentively  my  situation.  I  ob¬ 
served  that  I  was  lying  on  the  right  side,  my 
body  straight  out,  and  my  hands  on  my  stem  • 
ach.  I  arose  to  write  down  my  dream,  lest  I 
should  forget  it ;  and  finding  that  it  contained 
all  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  divine  and 
mysterious  visions,  I  was  no  sooner  dressed 
tlian  I  went  to  tell  my  mother-in-law,  that  if 
serious  dreams  were  infallible  warnings,  in 
twenty-four  hours  she  would  cease  to  have  a 
son-in-law.  I  then  related  to  her  what  had 
happened ;  I  also  repeated  it  to  some  of  my 
friends,  but  without  feeling  the  least  alarm,  or 
changing  my  habits,  yielding  my.self  to  the  will 
of  Providence.  Perhaps,  had  I  been  weak 
enough  to  believe  in  this  vision,  I  should  really 
have  died ;  and  my  fate  would  have  resembled 
that  of  the  man  spoken  of  by  the  Greek  his¬ 
torian  Procopius ;  I  should  have  lost  my  life  as 
a  punishment  for  my  belief  in  dreams,  a  super¬ 
stition  forbidden  by  God.” 

This  kind  of  presentiment  as  to  a  future 
event,  is  not  uncommon  in  ecstasy,  clair¬ 
voyance,  and  somnambulism,  as  well  as  in 
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dreams ;  and  it  can  not  be  doubted,  that 
if  the  individual  yields  to  it,  there  is  a 
great  probability  that  it  will  work  its 
own  fulfillment.  So  also  is  it  with  feai's 
as  to  the  “  evil  eye,”  as  to  witches,  pro¬ 
phesies  of  evil,  and  the  like.  Thomas 
Britton,  whose  portrait  hung  some  years 
ago  as  No.  113  in  the  British  Museum, 
was  a  musical  genius  of  the  last  century, 
and  being  a  coal  merchant,  was  nicknam¬ 
ed  “The  Musical  Small-Coalman.”  Ilis 
cause  of  death  was  a  striking  example  of 
the  power  of  suggestion  over  life  itself. 
Being  at  a  dinner  party,  a  ventriloquist 
present,  for  the  sake  of  a  jest,  predicted 
his  death  would  occur  that  night,  in  such 
tones,  and  such  a  manner  as  deeply  to 
impress  his  imagination.  He  immediately 
left  the  table ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
assurances  of  his  friends,  believed  the 
voice  he  heard  was  ultra-mundane.  He 
did  die  that  same  night.  So  true  is  the 
old  saw,  “Conceit  (i.  e.,  imagination)  can 
kill,  and  conceit  can  cure.” 

Mr.  Owen  fortifies  the  deduction  drawn 
from  the  hallucination  of  the  officer’s  W'ife 
coinciding  in  time  with  the  officer’s  death, 
by  trjdng  to  establish  another  conicidence 
of  the  same  kind  between  the  hallucina¬ 
tion  of  a  “  medium  ”  and  the  fatal  event. 
Mrs.  M - had  “  all  her  life  had  percep¬ 

tion  of  apparitions,”  and  her  husband  “  is 
w’hat  is  called  an  impressible  medium.” 
The  lady’s  solicitor  (Mr.  Williamson)  re¬ 
lated  the  vision  and  the  coincidence  to 
these  two  persons  as  “  a  w'onderful  circum¬ 
stance,”  and  described  the  figure  as  it  had 
appeared  to  her.  The  story  had  the  imme¬ 
diate  effect  of  a  suggestion  on  their  morbid 

organizations.  “M^rs.  M - ,  turning  to 

her  husband,  instantly  said,  ‘That  must 
be  the  very  person  I  saw  on  the  evening 
we  were  talking  of  India,  and  you  drew’ 
an  elephant  with  a  howdah  on  his  back. 
Mr.  Williamson  has  described  his  exact 
position  and  appearance ;  the  uniform  of 
a  British  officer,  his  hands  pressed  across 
Ins  head,  his  form  bent  forward  as  if  in 
pmn.  The  figure  appeared  just  behind 
my  husband,  and  seemed  looking  over  his 
left  shoulder.’  ”  They  got  into  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  specter ;  and  the  ghost,  that 
was  speechless  to  his  w’ife,  could  tell 
these  strangers  he  had  been  killed  in 
India,  adding,  “  That  thing  I  used  to  go 
about  in  is  not  buried  yet.”  The  lady 
particularly  remarked  the  expression. 
Mr.  Owen  is  perfectly  triumphant  about 
the  facts  of  this  case.  He  says,  “  Those 


who  would  explain  the  whole  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  chance  coincidence  have  a  treble 
event  to  take  into  account ;  the  appari¬ 
tion  to  Mrs.  M - ,  that  to  Mrs.  W - , 

and  the  actual  time  of  Capiain  W - ’s 

death ;  each  tallying  exactly  with  the 
other.”  The  looseness  of  assertion  in 
which  Mr.  Owen  can  indulge  in  face  of 
his  own  statements,  is,  at  the  least,  most 
reprehensible.  The  events,  even  as  re¬ 
lated  by  himself,  show  that  the  “  time  ” 
with  every  regard  to  the  difierence  of 
longitude  did  not  “  tally  exactly.”  Cap¬ 
tain  W - was  killed  on  the  afternoon 

of  the  fourteenth  November,  before  Luck¬ 
now  ;  Mrs.  M - h.ad  her  alleged  hallu¬ 

cination  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
of  that  day  ;  but  the  w’ife  had  hers  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  November. 
Exact  d.ates  are,  however,  nothing  in  ne¬ 
cromancy. 

The  remarkable  illusions  and  hallucina¬ 
tions  which  the  linked  sequences  of  vital 
and  mental  states  will  produce,  and  upon 
w’hich  depend  what  is  termed  association 
of  ideas,  have  not  been  hitherto  observed 
in  a  scientific  way.  Their  connection 
with  the  states  of  the  organism  upon 
which  memory  depends,  have  in  particu¬ 
lar  been  greatly  overlooked.  In  tiie 
aged,  w’hose  memory  of  events  docs  not 
reach  beyond  the  hour,  the  association  of 
ideas  is  vigorous  in  relation  to  the  events 
of  childhood  or  youth,  and  their  halluci¬ 
nations  correspond.  Both  jihenomona 
equally  depend  upon  the  nutrition  of  the 
brain,  which  in  old  age  is  feeble,  in  youth 
vigorous.  Something  like  this  occurs  not 
unfrequently  in  slemi,  under  special  ce¬ 
rebral  conditions.  Thus  persons  born  in 
India,  and  who  in  childhood  had  learnt 
something  of  the  language  of  their  Ayah, 
or  native  nurse,  will  dream  of  that  lan¬ 
guage  long  after  it  has  wholly  passed 
from  their  waking  memory.  In  cert.ain 
forms  of  delirium,  in  which  there  is  a  cere¬ 
bral  state  very  analogous  to,  if  not  almost 
identical  with,  that  of  dreaming,  similar 
long-forgotten  reminesccnces  will  occur. 
Of  these  there  arc  various  well-known 
examples  in  books. 

Now  this  kind  of  hipnotic  reminiscence 
may  serve  to  recall  important,  but  wholly 
forgotten  facts  to  the  memory.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  class  of  dreams  wc  may 
mention  Mr.  Kutherford’s  dream,  as  told 
by  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  his  notes  to  the  Anti¬ 
quary.  Mr,  Rutherford  dreamed  his 
lather  appeared  to  him,  and  revealed  to 
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him  all  particulara  of  a  missing  legal  docu¬ 
ment,  and  which  proved  to  be  correct. 
This  was  no  doubt  an  act  of  dream-mem¬ 
ory,  but  in  which  (as  is  the  law’  of  dream¬ 
ing)  the  reminiscences  w’ere  presented  to 
the  consciousness  as  realities.  Mr.  Owen 
makes  much  of  this  story,  which  is  ob¬ 
viously  of  a  purely  physiological  nature, 
and  is  only  interesting  as  illustrative  of 
the  law’s  of  phreno-vital  action. 

The  following  instance  indicates  the 
influence  of  the  association  of  ideas  in  caus¬ 
ing  hallucinations,  both  in  a  state  of  febrile 
disturbance  of  the  brain,  and  in  that  condi¬ 
tion  which  coincides  w’ith  a  fixed  hallucina¬ 
tion.  It  was  communicated  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  ourselves  by  a  man  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  superior  intelligence.  We  may 
designate  it,  in  the  Ow’eu  style,  as 

“The  Spectral  Brother. 

“Presuming  on  your  kind  manner  to  me  when 

we  met  in - ,  I  have  ventured  to  send  to 

you  the  following  details  of  perhaps  as  e.vtraor- 
diinry  a  case  as  you  ever  met  with.  .  . 

“  The  fact,  then,  is,  that  I  am  the  victim  of  a 
most  singular  spectral  illusion ;  but  in  order  to 
make  myself  fully  intelligible,  I  must  premise 
the  relation  of  a  few’  circumstances. 

“  When  I  set  out  on  my  wanderings  nearly  six 
years  ago,  I  left  behind  me  a  younger  brother, 
to  w’hom  I  was  very  much  attach^.  He  wa.s 
the  handsomest  and  cleverest  boy  I  ever  saw, 
and  of  a  disposition  so  sweet  as  to  endear  him 
to  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  my  constant 
companion  when  at  home.  We  went  to  school 
together,  and  were  scarcely  ever  a  day  away 
from  each  other  till  1  left  England ;  and  then 
the  thought  of  being  separated  from  him  was 
far  more  painful  to  me  than  that  of  leaving  all 
my  other  friends. 

“At  Sourabaya,  in  the  Island  of  Java,  I  was  ! 
seized  with  fever,  and  removed  to  the  military 
hospital  there.  One  morning  the  doctor  inform¬ 
ed  me  that  he  considered  my  case  to  be  a  very 
serious  one ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  I  was  lying  in  a  state  of  semi-consciousness, 
with  all  sorts  of  strange  phantoms  passing 
before  me,  when  1  suddenly  heard  the  voice  of 
my  brother  speaking  quickly.  The  words  were 
as  di.stinct  as  if  the  speaker  had  been  standing 
at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  and  were  these :  “  Write 
to  Harry.  Tell  him  to  come  home;  tell  him  to 
come  quickly.”  After  I  had  recovered  from 
the  shock  produced  by  this  event,  I  thought 
but  little  of  it ;  as  I  h^  several  times  before, 
when  in  the  same  state,  fancied  that  the  two 
Dutch  officers  who  occiipied  beds  in  the  same 
room  W’ith  me  were  talking  English,  though  I 
knew  very  well,  when  I  w’as  fully  conscious, 
that  they  could  not  speak  a  word  of  it 

“  Judge,  then,  of  the  feelings  of  surprise  and 
awe  I  felt  when,  nearly  two  years  afterw’ards. 


I  received  a  letter  in  Australia  informing  me  of 
the  death  of  my  brother,  and  that,  very  shortly 
before  he  died,  he  called  for  a  pencil  and  some 
paper  to  write  to  me,  but  not  being  able  to  trace 
the  letters,  he  addres.sed  to  my  sister  those  very 
words  which  I  heard  in  the  hospital  at  Soura¬ 
baya,  many  thousands  of  miles  away  ! 

“  No  arguments  could  persuade  me  that  this 
part  of  the  story  can  be  accounted  for  by  na¬ 
tural  causes.  Whether  it  be  that  spirits  so 
nearly  freed  from  the  body  can  in  some  in¬ 
stances  hold  communion  or  not,  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  say  ;  but  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that 
those  words  actually  sounded  in  my  ears  as  they 
were  spoken  by  my  dying  brother.  What 
follows,  however,  I  know  to  be  a  mental  delusion 
of  a  most  extraordinary  nature. 

“  Ever  since  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  long- 
continued  residence  in  any  place  has  invariably 
subjected  me  to  a  most  painful  trial.  Though 
the  time  varies  slightly,  yet,  generally,  if  I  live 
in  the  same  house  for  about  three  months,  at 
the  end  of  that  time  I  begin  to  be  haunted  by 
an  image  or  shadow  of  my  brother;  and  I 
solemnly  assure  you  that  at  this  very  moment 
he  seems  to  me  to  be  sitting  at  the  other  side 
of  the  table,  and  looking  upon  me  with  that 
sweet  smile  I  remember  so  well. 

“  This  imaginary  presence  gives  me  no  alarm, 
or  hardly  interrupts  my  ordinary  avocations,  so 
accustomed  have  I  become  to  it ;  but  still  it  is 
an  inexpressible  relief  to  be  free  from  it.  And, 
strange  to  say,  change  of  scene  banishes  it  for 
a  time,  though  the  most  active  employment 
during  the  day  is  quite  ineffectual  to  remove 
the  illusion,  if  I  return  to  the  house  at  night. 
I  see  it  without  distinction  of  time  or  place.  It 
landed  with  me  in  England,  and  then  left  me,  but 
returned  immediately  on  my  arrival  at  home, 
where  almost  every  blade  of  grass  reminded  me 
of  the  dead.  It  looked  upon  me  while  engagcfi 

in  my  studies  at - ;  and  I  sometimes  walk 

along  the  streets  of  London,  with  tliis  figure  so 
plainly  visible  to  me  at  my  side,  that  I  have 
almost  expected  the  passers-by  to  turn  round 
and  wonder  at  my  strange  companion.  I  never 
visit  my  home  now,  as,  when  I  am  there,  the 
shadow  is  as  inseparable  from  me  as  the  living 
original  tcoa. 

“  I  have  stniggle<l  against  this  singular  delu¬ 
sion  for  nearly  three  years  in  vain  ;  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  shall  continue  subject  to  it  for  the 
rest  of  my  life,  unless  something  equally  strange 
with  its  cause  happens  to  remove  it 

“  I  have  narrated  this  singular  history  to  you, 
because  I  thought  that  you  would  be  interested 
in  it,  and  because . If  you  should  con¬ 

sider  it  worthy  of  any  attention,  I  can  have  no 
objection  to  your  mentioning  the  particulars, 
but  I  must  beg  of  you  to  keep  tiie  name  a 
secret” 

This  touching  narrative  is  so  highly  il¬ 
lustrative  of  the  n.atural  history  of  illusions 
and  hallucinations,  that  we  have  venture  I 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  writer’s  permis- 
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sion  to  utilize  it.  The  whole  can  be  reail- 
ily  referred  to  natural  causes.  Tlie  fever- 
poison  had  placed  his  brain  in  such  a  con¬ 
dition  that  illusions  were  readily  excited. 
Thus  the  conversation  of  the  officers  in 
Dutch  was  metamoqihosed  into  an  illu¬ 
sion  of  his  own  tongue.  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  serious  nature  of  his  illness 
had  naturally  led  him  to  thoughts  of  home, 
especially  of  his  beloved  brotlier ;  and  the 
creative  imagination  having  acted  as  it  al¬ 
ways  acts  in  dreams,  he  anticipated  the 
thoughts  and  language  of  his  brother, 
which  anticipations  became  subjectively 
realized  as  hallucinations.  That  he  should 
have  thus  anticipated  what  his  brother  ac¬ 
tually  said,  is  nothing  surprising ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  just  what  might  have  been 
expected,  for  this  kind  of  mental  process 
is  one  of  the  most  common  things  to  be 
noted  in  dreams.  The  reexcitement  of 
the  spectral  illusion  at  home,  where  every 
blade  of  grass  reminded  the  sufferer  of  the 
dead,  was  evidently  also  due  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  ideas.  That  shadowy  reminis¬ 
cence  of  a  decea.sed  brother,  or  wife,  or 
child,  which  remains  internally  as  a  fleet¬ 
ing  act  of  the  representative  faculty,  was 
in  him  projected  externally  as  a  specter, 
because  of  the  peculiar  predisposition  of 
his  cerebral  tissue  to  vigorous  presenta- 
tive  function.  The  only  ])oint  to  be  speci¬ 
ally  noticed,  is  the  coincidence  as  to  time 
of  the  sickness  of  the  two  brothers ;  but 
this  is  also  a  natural  phenomenon  not  so 
difficult  of  explanation  as  might  appear  at 
first  sight. 

Mr.  Owen  gives  the  history  of  a  dream 
in  which  a  murder  was  presented  to  the 
(Consciousness  of  a  distant  person  as  it  oc¬ 
curred,  and  which  is  related  Iw  Dr.  Carl- 
yon  in  his  Early  Years  and  Late  Reflec¬ 
tions,  Of  this  dream  Mr.  Owen  ob¬ 
serves  :  “  The  various  coincidences  taken 
together,  as  proof  that  chance  is  not  the 
true  explanation,  have  all  the  force  of  a 
demonstration  of  Euclid.”  Let  us  see 
what  this  proof  is. 

“tue  mcrdek  near  wadebridge. 

“  On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  February, 
1 840,  Mr.  Nevell  Norway,  a  Cornish  gentleman, 
was  cruelly  murdered  by  two  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Lightfoot,  on  his  way  from  Bodmin  to 
W adebridge,  the  place  of  his  residence.  At  that 
time,  his  brother,  Mr.  Edmund  Norway,  was  in 
the  command  of  a  merchant  vessel,  the  Orient, 
on  her  voyage  from  Manilla  to  Cadiz ;  and  the 
following  is  his  own  account  of  a  dream  which 
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he  had  on  the  night  when  his  brother  was  miir- 
dered : — ‘  Ship  Orient,  from  Manilla  to  Cadiz, 
February  8th,  1840.  Altout  7.80  p.m.  the  is¬ 
land  of  St  Helena  N.N.W.,  distant  about  seven 
miles  ;  shortened  sail  and  rounded  to,  with  the 
ship’s  head  to  the  eastward  ;  at  eight  set  the 
watch  and  went  below ;  wrote  a  letter  to  my 
brother,  Novell  Norway.  About  twenty  min¬ 
utes  or  a  quarter  before  ten  o’clock  went  to 
bed ;  fell  asleep,  and  dreamt  I  saw  two  men  at¬ 
tack  by  brother  and  murder  him.  One  caught 
the  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  snapped  a  pistol 
twice,  but  I  heard  no  report ;  he  then  struck 
him  a  blow,  and  he  fell  off  his  horse.  They 
struck  him  several  blows,  and  dragged  him  by 
the  shoulders  across  the  road  and  left  him.  1  n 
my  dream  there  was  a  hou.se  on  tlie  left-hand 
side  of  the  road.  At  four  o’clock  I  was  called, 
and  went  on  deck  to  take  charge  of  the  ship.  I 
told  the  second  officer  Mr.  Henry  Wren,  that  I 
had  had  a  dreadful  dream — namely,  that  my 
brother  Nevell  was  murdered  by  two  men  on 
the  road  from  St  Columb  to  Wadebridge;  but 
that  I  felt  sure  it  could  not  be  there,  as  the 
house  there  would  have  been  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  road,  so  that  it  must  have  been  some¬ 
where  else.  ...  It  was  one  continued 
dream  from  the  time  I  fell  asleep  until  I  was 
called,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.’ 

The  murderer’s  confession  is  as  follows : 

“  ‘  I  went  to  Bodmin  last  Saturday  week,  the 
8th  inst.,  (February  8th,  1840,)  and  in  return¬ 
ing,  I  met  my  brother  James  at  the  head  of 
Dummeer  Hill.  It  was  dim  like.  We  came  on 
the  turnpike  road  all  the  way,  till  we  came  to 
the  house  near  the  sj)ot  where  the  murder  was 
committed.  We  did  not  go  into  the  house,  but 
hid  ourselves  in  a  field  My  brother  knocked 
Mr.  Norway  down ;  he  snapped  a  pistol  at  him 
twice,  and  it  did  not  go  off.  He  then  knocked 
him  down  with  the  pistol  I  was  tliere  along 
with  him.  Mr.  Norway  was  struck  while  on 
horseback.  It  was  on  the  turnpike  road,  be¬ 
tween  Pencarrow  Mill  and  the  directing-post  to¬ 
ward  Wadebridge.  I  cannot  say  at  wlmt  time 
of  the  night  it  was.  [It  was  between  ten  and 
eleven  o’clock.]  We  left  the  body  in  the  water, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  road  coming  to  Wade- 
bridge.  He  took  some  money  in  a  purse,  but  I 
did  not  know  how  much.  My  brother  drew  the 
body  across  the  road  to  the  watering.’  ” 

Doubtless  in  ibis  case  the  coincidences 
were  very  reimarkable,  yet  they  may  bo 
eadly  referred  to  natural  causes.  These, 
however,  we  must  speculate  upon,  as  the 
history  supplies  few  data  in  reference  to 
the  causes  of  the  dre.am ;  nor,  perhaps, 
would  Mr.  Edmund  Norway  have  been 
himself  conscious  of  the  trains  of  thought 
that  passed  through  his  mind  previously 
to  dreaming.  They  would  probably  bo 
these  : — Writing  to  his  brother  on  a  win¬ 
ter’s  night,  in  the  solitude  of  his  cabin, 
his  thoughts  revert  to  home.  It  is  mar- 
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kct  (lay ;  his  brother  will  have  gone  to 
Ilodinin  ;  he  will  have  to  return  home  late 

a  winter’s  night,  on  a  lonely  road,  w’ith 
money.  What  if  he  is  attacked,  robbed, 
and  murdered  ?  The  imagination  realizes 
in  sleep  this  antipation,  as  a  thing  done, 
with  all  p.articulars.  And  these  arc  of 
the  most  common.  Two  men  usually  co¬ 
operate  in  these  robberies ;  the  bridle  of 
the  horse  is  seized  at  a  suitable  spot  on 
the  road  ;  then  a  pistol  presented — all  this 
is  matter  of  course.  The  pistol  being 
fired,  it  is  next  used  as  a  bludgeon  ;  and 
the  surprised  traveler  being  knocked 
from  his  horse,  is  assaulted  again  on  the 
ground  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
and  his  senseless,  pcrha|)8  lifeless  body, 
dragged  to  the  ro.adside  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  hiding  and  rifling  it.  The 
dreamer  would  know  the  roa<l  w’cll,  and 
select  in  inuagination  that  spot  as  the 
scene  of  the  deed,  which,  perhaps,  he  had 
already  rcnjarkecl  long  ago  as  a  suitable 
locality  for  a  murder  and  robbery.  If 
the  murderers  had  been  known  to  lum  as 
bad  characters,  or  suggested  to  him  in 
any  w.ay  by  any  antecedents,  he  might 
even  have  fixed  upon  the  identical  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  only  point  to  be  noticed  is, 
that  the  pistol  was  snapped  twice ;  but 
this  is  just  one  of  the  most  common  of 
octMirrences.  The  chances,  it  is  well 
known,  are  at  least  equal,  that  a  pistol  so 
presented  will  miss  fire,  and  be  snapped 
.again:  probably  Mr.  E.  Norway  knew 
tills  quite  well.  Th.at  he  should  dream 
of  the  murder  of  his  brother  on  the  very 
night  on  which  it  took  place,  is,  in  fact, 
no  more  remarkable'  than  that  he  should 
write  to  his  brother  on  the  same  night ;  it 
was  the  wwiting,  no  doubt,  which  led  on 
to  the  drc.am. 

There  arc  two  other  points  to  be  no¬ 
ticed  :  one,  that  the  dreamer  believed  he 
had  been  dreaming  .all  night,  when  it  was 
far  more  prob.able  the  dre.am  began  only 
a  few  moments  before  he  was  called ;  the 
other,  that  he  reversed  the  situation  of 
the  house.  This  reversal,  however,  is  not 
uncommon  in  dreams,  and  is  prob.ably  due 
to  the  crossed  action  of  the  encephalon. 
So  much  for  this  wonderful  dream,  the 
coincidences  of  which,  Mr.  Owen  thinks, 
“  have  all  the  force  of  a  demonstration  of 
Euclid”  in  favor  of  his  ultra-mundane 
hypothesis. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  here,  however, 
the  important  circumstance  that  these 
coincidences,  remarkable  as  they  are,  arc 


by  no  mc.ans  so  numerous  as  they  might 
easily  be  expected  to  be,  when  we  re¬ 
member  the  mode  of  their  occurrence.  It 
is  often  nothing  more  than  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  in  drc.am-thought  of  .an  event  which 
may  probably  occur.  Possibly,  if  amongst 
the  myriads  of  myriads  of  dreams  that 
happen,  every  coincidence,  however  trival, 
were  noted,  we  should  find  them  to  occur 
much  more  frequently. 

Amongst  the  causes  of  dreams  of  a  dis¬ 
tressing  character,  the  most  common  are 
morbid  states  of  tlie  viscera,  as  the  heart, 
lungs,  liver.  Now,  there  is  a  clas.s  of 
dream-coinoidenccs  and  concurring  hallu¬ 
cinations  which  maybe  explained  through 
this  fact.  We  have  seen  that  the  gentJe- 
man  who  suffered  from  an  abiding  spectral 
illusion  of  his  brother  was  sick  at  the 
same  time  his  brother  W’as;  and  thus, 
while  he  in  his  sickness  thought  of  home 
and  his  brother,  his  brother  in  his  sickness 
thought  of  him.  The  coincidence  of  sick¬ 
ness  has  been  not  unfrequently  noticed 
in  members  of  the  same  family,  even 
although  in  widely  distant  localities.  It 
h.as  been  most  particularly  observed, 
however,  in  the  cases  of  twins.  There 
are  several  histories  on  record,  in  which 
it  is  st.ated  that  twins  (most  commonly  of 
the  same  sex)  h.ave  gone  through  the  suc¬ 
cessive  infantile  diseases  .at  the  same  time, 
cut  their  several  teeth  at  the  same  time, 
and  had  acute  diseases  at  the  same  time, 
although  inhabiting  different  and  even 
distant  localities.  In  such  cases,  it  would 
be  simply  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
nervous  system  should  be  similarly  affect¬ 
ed,  and  the  mental  states  connected  there¬ 
with  be,  if  not  alike,  at  least  somewhat 
similar. 

Nor  is  the  exphanation  of  these  physio¬ 
logical  and  morbid  coincidences  difficult. 
From  the  moment  of  conception  to  old 
.age,  there  occur  in  the  individual  a  regu¬ 
lar  succession  of  vital  changes,  circum¬ 
scribed  within  periods  of  time.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  life  in  the  egg  and  the  uterus  ter¬ 
minates  at  the  end  of  a  period  varying  in 
length  in  different  orders  and  genera  of 
animals,  but  the  duration  of  which  is  fixed 
for  each.  Then,  again,  vaiious  structures, 
as  teeth,  hair,  feathers,  appear  subse¬ 
quently  to  birth  at  regular  periods,  per¬ 
haps  not  equally  definite  .as  that  of  uterine 
or  egg  life,  but  still  so  decidedly  regular 
as  to  afford  proofs  of  age.  Now,  if  two 
persons  commence  life  at  the  same  hour, 
and  under  the  same  conditions,  constitu- 
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tional  and  otherwise,  (as  is  often  the  case 
with  twins,)  their  wheels  of  life  will  run 
on  parallel  lines,  and  they  will  undergo 
these  periodic  changes  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  as  the  condition  of  the  body  under 
which  they  take  place  is  one  which  pre- 
di8j>oses  to  disea.se,  they  will  also  be  liable 
to  attacks  of  fever  or  inflammation  at  the 
same  dates,  or  to  diseases  of  the  same 
constitutional  character,  or  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  same  kind  of  atmospheric  or 
seasonal  changes.  Such  a  law  serves  to 
explain  the  following  dream,  of  which  Dr. 
Macnish  was  the  suWect,  w'ho  relates  it  in 
his  “  Philosophy  of  Sleep 

“  I  was  in  Caithness,  when  I  dreamed  that  a 
near  relative  of  my  own,  residing  three  hundred 
miles  off,  had  suddenly  died ;  and  immediately 
thereafter  awoke  in  a  state  of  inconceivable  ter¬ 
ror,  similar  to  that  produced  by  a  paroxysm  of 
nightmare.  The  same  day,  happening  to  be 
writing  home,  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  in 
a  half-jesting,  half  earnest  way.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  was  afraid  to  be  serious,  lest  I  should 
l)c  laughed  at  Ibr  putting  any  faith  in  dreams. 
However,  in  the  intciwal  between  writing  and 
receiving  an  answer,  I  remained  in  a  state  of 
mast  unpleasant  suspense.  I  felt  a  presenti¬ 
ment  that  something  dreadful  had  happened  or  I 
would  happen.  .  .  .  Three  days  after  send¬ 
ing  away  the  letter,  what  was  my  astonishment 
when  I  received  one  written  the  day  subsequent 
to  mine,  and  stating  that  the  relative  of  whom 
I  had  dreamed  had  been  struck  with  a  fatal 
shock  of  palsy  the  day  before — that  is,  the  very  | 
day  on  the  morning  of  which  I  had  beheld  the  ' 
appearance  in  my  dream  !  I  may  state  that  my  j 
relative  was  in  perfect  health  before  the  fatal 
event  took  place.  It  came  upon  him  like  a  I 
thunderbolt,  at  a  period  when  no  one  could 
have  the  slightest  anticipation  of  danger.” 

I 

The  fundamental  coincidence  here  is, 
that  the  two  relatives  w’ere  itidisposed  in  j 
their  nervous  system  at  the  same  time :  in  j 
the  one,  it  resulted  in  a  nightmare  dream ;  j 
in  the  other,  probably,  in  a  rupture  of  a 
blood-ves.scl  in  the  brain ; — we  say  proba¬ 
bly,  for  this  seems  to  have  been  the  kind 
of  apoplexy.  Now,  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
we  should  want  to  know  w'hether  the  two 
relatives  were  alike  in  constitution,  so  far 
at  least  as  to  be  equally  predisposed  to 
disease  of  the  vascular  system  ?  whether 
there  was  not  heart  disease  in  both  ?  whe¬ 
ther  Dr.  Macnish,  at  the  time  of  his  dream, 
had  not  disturbance  of  the  heart’s  action  ? 
— for  to  tliat  his  dream  points ; — whether 
there  was  not  something  in  the  weather, 
or  the  season,  or  the  barometric  condi¬ 
tions,  such  as  would  afiect  the  circulation 
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!  in  the  two  relatives  alike  ?  whether  it  had 
j  not  occurred  to  Dr.  Macnish,  as  a  passing 
suspicion,  that  his  relative  had  such  a  con- 
I  stitution  as  predisposed  to  sudden  de.ath 
at  some  time  by  apoplexy  or  palsy  ?  This 
is  the  line  of  inquiry  that  a  coincidence  of 
this  kind  W'ould  indicate,  and  we  venture 
to  think  that  an  explanation  would  thus 
be  reached.  It  may  be  alleged  that  this 
is  wholly  hypothetical.  Allowed ;  but  it 
is  hypothetical  because  the  relaters  of 
these  interesting  coincidences  afford  no 
solid  data  for  an  explanation ;  or  rather, 
men  like  Mr.  Owen  prefer  to  wonder,  and 
to  suppress  all  facts  which  will  help  to 
elucidate  the  question  in  a  simple  and  na¬ 
tural  W'ay.  To  do  otherwise,  would  be  to 
offend  that  love  of  the  marvelous  which  is 
at  the  root  of  these  ghost-stories  and  of 
strange  coincidences. 

]Mr.  Owen  has  some  wonderful  histories 
of  knockings  and  other  disturbances  of 
houses.  These  he  evidently  classes  with 
the  “  ultra-mundane”  phenomena  known 
as  spirit-rappings  and  table-tippings.  Here 
we  have  the  famous  story  of  the  “  Drum¬ 
mer  of  Tedworth,”  which  has  delighted 
so  many  young  folk.  We  confess  to  an 
early  liking  for  this  rolicking  drummer. 
Never  was  trick  more  cleverly  played. 
Mr.  Mompesson,  a  magistrate,  had  caused 
a  vagrant  drummer  to  be  arrested  ;  and 
the  bailiff*  having  taken  away  the  fellow’s 
drum,  sent  it  to  Mr.  ]\Iompe.sson’8  house. 
Henceforth  there  was  no  peace  there. 
Drummings  were  heard  in  the  room  where 
the  drum  was,  knockings  here,  knockings 
there,  knockings  ever^  where — not  con¬ 
stantly,  but  intermitUngly,  at  intervals 
for  the  space  of  two  years.  For  an  hour 
together  this  drumming  devil  would  im¬ 
pudently  “  beat  ‘  Roundheads  and  Cuck¬ 
olds,’  the  ‘  Tat-too,’  and  several  other 
points  of  war,  as  well  as  any  drummer.” 
This  story  is  one  of  Mr.  Owen’s  pieces  de 
resistance.  He  evidently  believes  every 
word  of  it. 

The  “spirit  manifestations”  of  knocking, 
making  noises,  moving  furniture,  and 
playing  mischievous  tricks,  such  as  pinning 
people  together,  may  bo  attributed  to 
fraud  and  hallucinations,  or  to  supernatu¬ 
ral  agency,  according  to  the  taste  or  bias 
of  the  inquirer.  It  is  for  us  to  determine 
which  is  the  more  probable,  for  at  least 
the  sounds  and  movements  of  things  may 
be  hallucuiations.  To  this  explanation 
Mr.  Owen  objects,  that  we  must  believe 
the  evidence  of  our  senses,  even  although 
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it  contradicts  our  reason  and  the  results  of 
all  our  knowledge  and  experience. 

“  Suppose,  for  example,  (as  occurred  in  my 
apartments  at  Naples,)  that  sitting  in  one’s  own 
well-lighted  apartment,  where  no  concealed  ma¬ 
chinery  or  other  trickery  is  possible,  in  compa¬ 
ny  with  three  or  four  friends,  all  curious  ob¬ 
servers  like  oneself,  around  a  largo  center-table, 
weighing  eighty  or  a  hundred  pounds,  the  hands 
of  all  present  resting  upon  it,  one  should  see 
and  feel  this  table,  tlie  top  maintaining  its  hori¬ 
zontal,  rise  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  floor,  re¬ 
main  suspended  in  the  air  while  one  might  count 
six  or  seven,  then  gently  settle  down  again  ;  and 
suppose  that  all  the  spectators  concurred  in  their 
testimony  as  to  this  occurrence,  with  only  slight 
variations  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  number  of 
inches  to  which  the  table  rose,  and  the  precise 
number  of  seconds  during  which  it  remained 
suspended — ought  the  witnesses  of  such  a  seem¬ 
ing  temporary  suspension  of  the  law  of  gravita¬ 
tion  to  believe  that  tlieir  senses  arc  playing  them 
false?” 

]Mr.  Owen  gives  as  the  answer,  “All 
they  would  be  justified  in  saying  is,  that 
they  ])iaced  their  hands  on  the  table,  and 
the  table  roaey  No! — not  that — it  seem¬ 
ed  to  rise ;  for  the  natural  conclusion  one 
would  draw  from  this  statement  of  the 
facts  would  be,  either  that  Mr.  Owen 
would  doubt  whether  the  table  did  rise  at 
all,  or  else  examine  experimentally  into 
the  facts,  lie  W’ould  measure, the  height 
of  rise  and  length  of  time  occupied,  and 
seek  for  the  source  of  the  motive  pow'er. 
Hut  this  does  not  suit  the  object  in  view, 
which  is  to  prove  th.at  the  table  did — not 
apparently,  but  actually — rise  in  virtue  of 
a  motive  power  which  is  like  nothing 
known  to  engineers  or  other  terrestrial 
people.  IIer.ee  neither  measure  nor  chro¬ 
nometer  was  appealed  to. 

“  I  make  no  assertion  [!]  that  the  tables  are 
raised  by  spiritual  agency.  But  suppose  Mr. 
Faraday,  by  disproving  every  other  hypothesis, 
should  drive  me  to  this,  it  would  be  much  more 
philosophical  to  adopt  it  than  to  reject  the  clear 
and  palpable  evidence  of  sense.  For,  if  we  as¬ 
sume  any  other  principle,  all  received  rules  of 
evidence  must  be  set  at  naught ;  nay,  our  very 
lives  would  bo  made  up  of  uncertainty  and  con¬ 
jecture,”  etc.,  etc. 

This,  as  the  laws  of  hallucination  prove, 
is  sheer  nonsense.  Mr.  Owen  may  speak 
for  his  imaginative  self  and  his  credulous 
friends  in  this  strain  with  much  truth ;  but 
does  he  imagine  that  the  common  sense 
of  mankind  would  not  come  to  the  prompt 


conclusion  on  the  question,  if  nothing  was 
said  of  spiritual  agency,  either  that  their 
eyes  deceived  them,  or  by  some  one,  or 
by  mechanical  means,  to  them  unknown, 
the  table  was  raised  ?  Tables,  as  every 
footman  and  housemaid  knows,  never 
move  without  being  lifted  by  ordinary 
terrestrial  means.  If  no  trick  was  played 
upon  ]Mr.  Owen  and  his  curious  fi'ieuds, 
then  they  undoubtedly  laboix'd  under  an 
hallucination  ; — no  wonderful  thing,  sure¬ 
ly,  when  we  remember  how  ca.'iily  illusions 
take  place. 

Mr.  Ow'en  acknowledges  the 
of  this ;  but  then  he  insists  “  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  doctrine  in  the  most  accredited 
works  on  the  subject,  if  tw'O  or  more  per¬ 
sons,  using  their  senses  independently,  per¬ 
ceive,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  the 
same  appearance,  it  is  not  hallucination  ,• 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  some  actual  foun¬ 
dation  in  fact.”  This  is  a  poor  foundation 
— this  “  doctrine  in  the  most  accredited 
works” — u|)on  which  to  build  an  “  ultra¬ 
mundane”  theory.  The  “  doctrine  ”  is  all 
wrong,  how'ever  accredited.  In  truth,  to 
excite  the  same  hallucinations  in  a  number 
of  persons  is  an  old  practical  joke.  Two 
wits  station  themselves  in  a  crowded  street 
in  London,  and  gaze  intently  into  the  sky. 
First  one  passer,  his  curiosity  excited, 
stops  to  gaze,  then  another ;  and  thus  a 
crowd  assembles,  anxious  to  know  what  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  sky.  The  answer  at  last 
i.s,  A  flock  of  wild  geese — there  being  no¬ 
thing  but  a  fleecy  cloud  or  two  ;  yet  half 
the  victims  of  the  trick  at  once  profe.ss  to 
see  the  aerial  travelers  and  their  varying 
evolutions. 

Hut  the  fact  is  not  as  Mr.  Owen  states, 
in  oven  accredited  works.  Brierro  dc 
Boismont,  in  his  elaborate  w'ork  on  Hallu¬ 
cinations,  gives  all  particulars  of  an  in¬ 
stance  in  which  a  whole  battalion  of  sol¬ 
diers,  eight  hundred  strong,  were  affected 
with  the  same  hallucination.  It  was  that 
of  the  devil,  in  the  form  of  a  huge  dog 
with  long  black  hair,  who  rushed  upon 
them  while  sleeping,  and  flew  over  their 
breasts  (nightmare.)  Twdee  the  soldiers 
were  aflected  by  this  sjwctral  illusion,  and 
fled  from  their  sleeping-place,  uttering 
the  most  .alarming  cries  of  terror.  And 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  if  sever¬ 
al  persons  be  placed  under  precisely  simi¬ 
lar  conditions  as  the  one  person  who  has 
an  hallucination  in  consequence  of  being 
placed  in  those  conditions,  they  will  have 
the  hallucination  too.  That  the  art  of  in- 
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ducincf  them  in  multitudes  has  hccn  prac¬ 
tised  from  time  immemorial,  might  indeed 
be  established  by  the  most  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence,  if  that  were  necessary.  Mr.  Owen 
is  evidently  wholly  ignorant  of  these 
things ;  but  that  is  only  anotlicr  ]>roof 
how  little  pains  he  and  his  co-believers 
take  to  ascertain  the  true  causes  of  the 
phenomena  they  j)rofess  to  investigate. 

As  to  the  physic.al  manifestations  of  a 
character  such  that  considerable  force 
must  h.ave  been  used  to  cause  them,  so 
much  has  been  printed  already  that  the 
subject  hardly  needs  further  discussion. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  proof  that  the 
force  thus  manifested  is  from  an  ultra¬ 
mundane  source ;  its  origin  h.as  simply  es¬ 
caped  detection.  And  this  is  likely  to 
continue  the  state  of  things;  for  the  be¬ 
lievers  make  no  experimental  researches 
wh.atever,  while  the  unbelievers  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  instituting  them  simjdy  in 
virtue  of  their  unbelief.  So  soon  as  this 
is  manifested,  and  preparations  are  made 
for  an  investigation  which  accepts  no  mere 
assertions  and  takes  nothing  on  trust,  the 
manifestations  cease  ;  for  the  “  spirit  ”  is 
offended,  and  the  “  medium  ”  becomes 
powerless.  Fraud  h.as  been  repeatedly 
detected  in  some  of  the  best  authenticated 
examples  of  rapping  and  clairvoyance  ;  in¬ 
deed,  the  whole  thing  has  become  an 
avowed  and  practised  juggle.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  hardly  reasonable 
to  expect  a  scientific  man  to  spend  his 
time  and  ingenuity  in  ex.amining  pheno¬ 
mena  which  are  mere  impositions  on  the 
senses ;  it  is  only  as  aberrant  phenomena, 
the  8e.at  of  which  is  in  the  nervous  system, 
that  a  certain  class  do  really  merit  the 
notice  of  the  physiologist. 

Further,  if  we  examine  the  results  of 
spiritualism,  in  any  form,  nothing  whate»'er 
is  revealed  of  all  that  man  desires  to  know. 
Should  he  inquire  into  the  past,  the  results 
are  mere  figments  of  the  imagination,  or 
well-known  facts  done  into  pretentious  lan¬ 
guage.  Nor  as  to  the  present  is  any  thing 
of  tne  least  importance  revealed.  The 
clairvoyante,  with  exalted  perceptive 
powers  and  practised  eye,  can  often  read 


in  his  countenance  the  thoughts  of  the 
credulous  inquirer,  or  cunningly  guess  at 
particulars  of  his  history ;  but  this  amounts 
to  nothing  more  than  a  species  of  conjur¬ 
ing  by  means  of  a  morbidly  exalted  ner 
vous  system.  Such  divination  amongst 
ancient  nations  was  part  of  the  routine  of 
everydajr  life,  and  was  far  more  exten.sive- 
ly  practised  .and  honored  than  the  modern 

(iraotices  of  mesmerism  and's})iritualism — 
icing,  in  fact,  a  large  portion  of  religious 
duty. 

It  is  this  class  of  phenomena,  indeed,  to 
which  the  inquirer  in  mental  science  should 
exclusively  direct  his  attention.  In  these 
exaltations  of  the  faculties  by  various  pro¬ 
cesses,  whether  mesmeric,  electro  biologi¬ 
cal,  or  hypnotic,  or  by  intense  thought 
operating  on  suiiersensitive  brains,  we  have 
a  series  of  experiments  of  the  highest 
value  to  mental  science.  To  ignore  the 
reality  of  them,  and  to  class  them  with 
ordin.ary  frauds,  however  fraudulent  their 
U8(*s  may  be,  can  lead  to  no  good  re¬ 
sults.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  be  ex¬ 
amined  as  manifestations  of  peculiar  men¬ 
tal  and  vital  states,  the  inquiry  can  only 
result  in  a  far  more  deeply  grounded 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  its  re¬ 
lations  to  the  laws  of  vital  action,  than 
has  hitherto  been  attained.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  predict  to  what  large  results  such 
knowledge  may  bring  us.  Hitherto,  the 
entire  class  of  physiological  mental  jtheno- 
inena  with  which  these  credulous  necro¬ 
mancers  deal  exclusively,  have  been  wholly 
neglected  by  the  metai>hvsician,  and  but 
lately  inquired  into  by  t^e  physiologist. 
Mental  science,  in  so  far  as  it  enables  us 
to  explain  them,  is  almost  as  defective  as 
w'as  geology  a  century  ago,  when  it  dealt 
with  fossil  remains,  and  looked  upon  am¬ 
monites  as  petrified  snakes,  and  the  fossil 
bones  of  the  mastodon  as  the  bones  of 
extinct  giants ;  but  let  it  be  established 
on  sound  general  principles,  themselves 
the  result  of  a  true  scientific  method  of 
research,  and  we  may  then  reach  depths 
of  life  and  thought  of  which  our  forefa¬ 
thers  have  not  even  dreamt. 


I 
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From  tbe  Dublin  Unireralty  Mftgniine. 

THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE  OF  KENTUCKY.* 


The  love  of  adventure  characteristic  of 
Englishmen  has  well-nigh  exhausted  the 
mysteries  of  the  globe.  It  is  hard  to 
light  on  any  “  lusus  natural  ”  that  our 
countrymen  have  not  explored.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  gratifying  their  own  appetite 
for  the  marvelous,  they  have  written, 
))aintcd,  and  photographed  to  good  pur¬ 
pose.  Our  Cockney  friend,  who  has  not 
tempted  Neptune  beyond  Greenwich,  will 
talk  .18  fluently  about  Niagara  or  Mount 
Illanc,  the  Pyramids  or  Behring’s  Straits, 
.18  his  grandfather  might  have  done  about 
Snowdon  or  Glencoe.  If  the  modern 
traveler  w'ould  be  origin.il,  he  must 
accompany  Livingstone  tlirongh  the  Af¬ 
rican  desert,  or  get  accredited  to  the 
court  of  the  Tycoon.  Strange  th.it  when 
the  laboratory  of  Nature  has  been  so  tho¬ 
roughly  ransacked,  so  little  is  known  in 
this  country  of  the  greatest  natural  cu¬ 
riosity  in  the  Western  Continent — the 
Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky'.  The  very' 
name  will  be  new  to  the  ears  of  most  En¬ 
glishmen,  and  if  it  awakes  any  ideas  at  all, 
they  are  hardly  less  mythical  than  the  an¬ 
cients  entertained  of  the  cave  of  Tropho 
nius,  or  the  labyrinth  of  Daidalns.  Yet 
this  extraordinary  cavern,  which  might 
serve  as  a  counterpart  to  the  Hades  of 
antiquity,  is  perfectly  accessible,  and  visit¬ 
ed  annually  by  thousands  of  Americans. 
It  only  requires  to  be  generally  known,  in 
order  to  become  at  some  future  day  a 
Mecca  of  the  tourist  world. 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  ramble 
through  North  America  we  paid  a  visit 
to  this  remarkable  place.  In  attempting 
to  describe  it,  you  feel  like  a  waking  man 
who  tries  to  recall  the  sensations  of  night¬ 
mare  ;  he  finds  that  the  impressions  which 
have  flitted  through  his  sensorium  arc  so 
vague  and  shadowy  that  they  defy  an.aly- 
sis  ;  his  brain  has  been  the  theater  of  a 
strange  jdiantasm.agoria,  which  language 
is  not  adequate  to  express ;  and  so  the 


•  Those  of  our  readers  who  may  visit  this  renown¬ 
ed  Cave  during  the  coming  summer,  will  be  glad  of 
this  description. — Ed.  EoLCcria 


unearthly  scenes  which  are  witnessed  in 
this  cave  sometimes  baffle  the  power  of 
words  to  describe,  .and  y’ou  discover  that 
our  vocabulary  would  require  copious  ad¬ 
ditions,  before  it  could  become  the  vernac¬ 
ular  of  shades. 

The  town  of  Louisville,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  is  the  favorite  point  of  starting 
for  the  Mammoth  C.ave,  and  a  railway  has 
been  recently  con.strnctcd  which  brings 
you  within  a  few  miles  of  the  spot.  One 
lovely  morning  during  the  pa.st  summer 
we  left  Louisville  and  traveled  by  this 
road  through  the  heart  of  Kentucky.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  any  whore  a  more 
picturesque  combination  of  sylvan  and 
pjistoral  scenery  than  this  route  .affords. 
A  few  miles  further  ride  by  coach,  along 
roads  that  would  dislocate  an  English  ve¬ 
hicle,  brought  us  to  the  Cave  Hotel — a 
primitive-looking  building,  with  rather  a 
tumble-down  .aspect,  and  very  different 
from  most  of  those  palati.al  structures 
which  astonish  Europe.an  travelers  on 
their  first  visit  to  the  States. 

The  mouth  of  the  cave  is  situated  with¬ 
in  two  hundred  yards  of  the  hotel,  and  is 
a  dark  ugly  hole,  from  which  issues  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  cool  air,  producing  at  times  a  mist 
or  fog  by  contact  with  the  warm  atmos¬ 
phere  outside.  Our  party,  which  com¬ 
prised  several  ladies,  attired  themselves 
in  suitable  costume,  the  ladies  being 
equip[)ed  in  Bloomer  fashion,  with  scarlet 
cloaks  and  turb.ans,  which  acted  as  a  foil 
to  the  darkness  of  the  c.ave,  and  produced 
a  highly  picturesque  effect.  Each  of  us 
was  provided  with  a  lamp,  and  early  in 
the  morning  we  bade  adieu  to  the  realms 
above,  and,  preceded  by  our  guide, 
marched  in  single  file  into  the  mouth  of 
the  cave. 

Our  course  lay  for  .about  half  a  mile 
.along  a  natural  tunnel,  styled  in  the 
nomenclature  under  ground,  “the  nar¬ 
rows,”  when  a  largo  circular  sp.ace  was 
reached  called  the  “  Kotunda,”  with  afl.at 
ceiling  about  one  hundred  feet  high.  The 
floor  of  this  apartment  has  been  cut  up  by 
miners,  who,  in  the  last  war  with  Great 
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Britain,  manufactured  saltpeter  in  the 
mouth  of  this  extraordinary  cavern. 
Fragments  of  vats  and  other  materials 
are  strewed  about,  and  the  wood  re¬ 
mains  as  sound  as  when  it  was  left  there 
fifty  years  ago.  The  prints  of  the  feet  of 
the  oxen  employed  in  the  work  are  also 
distinctly  visible,  the  soft  clay  on  which 
they  were  impressed  having  hardened 
almost  to  the  degi-ee  of  petrifaction.  Onr 
guide  illuminated  the  “  Rotunda  ”  by 
means  of  Bengal  lights,  and  the  effect  was 
strikingly  grand,  when  this  vast  space, 
equal  to  the  area  of  St.  Paul’s,  was  clearly 
lighted  up,  the  blue  sulphurous  fljime 
casting  a  lurid  glare  on  the  rocky  walls 
like  that  produced  by  vivid  fliishes  of 
lightning.  This  scene,  however,  was  soon 
dwarfed  by  others  of  greater  sublimity 
and  lost  in  the  retrospect  nuich  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  it  then  exerted  on  our  minds. 

On  leaving  the  Rotunda  we  enter  a 
rocky  chamber,  called  the  “  Methodist 
Church,”  having  a  shelving  ledge,  from  I 
which,  we  are  told,  preachers  of  that  per- ' 
suasion  held  forth  to  their  audience  in 
former  times,  though  why  they  should 
have  sought  this  unearthly  oratory  is  not 
easy  to  imagine. 

On  the  right  we  now  pass  a  huge  mass 
of  rock,  forty  feet  in  length,  named  the 
“  Giant's  Coffin,”  bearing  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  that  last  receptacle  of  mor¬ 
tality.  It  is  not  hard  to  suppose  th.at 
some  Cyclops  unknown  to  fame — some 
Columbian  Polypherae  or  Cacus — lies 
here  entombed.  Indeed  the  entire  cave, 
with  its  vaulted  chambers,  corridors,  and 
galleries  interlacing  each  other  in  endless 
labyrinthine  folds,  and  reposing  in  sepul¬ 
chral  silence  and  gloom,  irresistibly  re¬ 
minds  one  of  a  huge  catacomb. 

The  darkness  and  stillness  of  this  city 
of  the  dead  is  such  as  cannot  be  imagined 
by  those  who  have  not  experienced  it 
For  miles  not  the  faintest  sound  is  heard. 
When  you  sit  still  and  listen,  the  pulsa¬ 
tions  of  your  heart  are  distinctly  audible, 
and  the  throbbing  of  your  hqad  becomes 
painfully  distinct.  To  a  person  of  a  ner¬ 
vous  temperament,  the  din  and  tumult 
that  reveal  themselves  teithin  become 
deafening,  and  he  is  glad  to  break  the 
silence  without  to  quell  this  internal  up¬ 
roar. 

These  effects,  however,  are  but  seldom 
realized  by  visitors ;  for  the  excitement 
and  novelty  of  the  scene  usually  provoke 
a  flow  of  animal  spirits,  and  banter,  re- 
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partee  and  boisterous  merriment  expel  all 
sense  of  preternatural  awe.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  cave  is 
said  to  produce  an  exhilarating  effect ;  it 
is  cert.ain  that  the  power  of  physical  en¬ 
durance  is  largely  increased,  and  exertions 
that  above  ground  would  cause  exhaust¬ 
ion,  are  made  without  the  least  fatigue. 
This  may  partly  arise  from  the  uniform 
cool  temperature  that  prevails,  for  the 
thermometer  stands  at  fifty-nine  degrees 
all  the  year  round,  and  is  the  same  in 
every  part  of  the  cavern. 

Our  path  now  turns  abruptly  round  the 
“  Giant’s  Coffin,”  and  enters  a  tortuous 
passage,  sometimes  so  contracted  that  a 
Newfoundland  dog  could  hardly  walk 
through  erect.  Along  this  we  scramble, 
stooping  and  twisting  ourselves  in  every 
conceivable  shape,  sometimes  groping  up 
a  steep  tunnel,  then  sliding  down  a  l  apid 
decline,  with  bodies  curved  to  a  semicircle, 
ever  and  anon  stumbling  and  knocking 
our  heads,  b-ocks,  and  knees  against  pro¬ 
jecting  angles,  till  at  last  we  slide  obliquely 
on  to  the  upper  step  of  a  ladder,  and  so 
drop  down  into  a  broader  p.athway  be¬ 
neath.  This  intric.ate  pass  is  termed  the 
“  Steeps  of  Time,”  and  well  it  merits  the 
name. 

The  archway  now  rapidly  rises  till  the 
roof  attains  a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet, 
and  our  road  conducts  us  to  the  brink  of 
a  deep  chasm,  termed  the  “  Bottomles.s 
Pit,”  though,  if  truth  must  be  told,  sound¬ 
ings  have  been  obt.ainod  at  a  depth  of  1 75 
feet.  Over  an  angle  of  this  pit  is  cast  a 
wooden  bridge,  entitled  the  “  Bridge  of 
Sighs,”  and  tlie  view  from  hence  is  one  of 
the  most  sublime  in  the  whole  cave.  Our 
gnide  dropped  a  Bengal  light  on  a  ledge 
of  the  chasm,  which  illumin.ated  its  gloomy 
recesses,  sent  a  flickering  glare  over  the 
lofty  arch  th.at  spanned  it,  and  brought 
out  in  lK)ld  relief  the  jagged  cliffs  that 
walled  it  in.  The  scene  was  one  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  wildness,  and  even  in  its  physical 
elements  could  hardly  be  matchcu  above 
ground  ;  but  when  the  death-like  stillness 
is  added,  the  preternatural  glimmer  of  the 
light,  and  the  long  retreating  vistas  of 
darkness  beyond,  the  re^alms  of  light  mu.st 
yield  the  palm,  and  resign  to  I’>ebu8  and 
Nox  the  dominion  of  horrors.  If  it  were 
possible  to  add  to  the  strangeness  of  the 
scene,  the  long  line  of  human  beings  fan- 
tastic.ally  attired,  each  with  lamp  in  hand, 
.and  face  painted  blue,  by  the  sulphurous 
light,  gave  it  a  still  more  weird  aspect  ; 


it 
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and  when  stones  were  plunged  into  the  “  Styx  ”  looms  in  view — a  lane  of  deep 
chasm,  they  bounded  from  side  to  side,  water  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long, 
crashing  and  pounding,  till,  as  they  ap-  having  a  subterranean  connection  with 
proached  the  bottom,  their  utterance  sub-  the  other  rivers  of  the  cave.  The  rocks 
sided  into  a  sighing  murmur,  as  though  which  hem  in  the  river  are  piled  up  in 
fiends  imprisoned  below  groaned  and  chaotic  confusion,  and  support  far  up  in 
writhed  in  their  fetters.  the  dimness  above,  a  black  unsightly 

roof.  You  might  suppose  that  the  giants 
This  scene  is  but  a  type  of  wh.at  occurs  of  the  cave  had  met  here  in  deadly  con- 
repeatedly  in  this  subterranean  kingdom,  flict,  torn  down  the  rafters  of  their  hall, 
All  the  elements  of  sublimity  existing  cracked  the  ceiling,  wrenched  out  the  but- 
here,  are  combined  again  and  again  in  tresses  that  support  the  roof,  and  scat- 
forms  equally  wild,  fantastic,  and  ghostly,  tered  the  fragments  of  rock  in  wild  con- 
Leaving  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  we  defile  fusion. 

through  a  low  archway,  four  feet  in  A  natural  bridge  leads  over  the  river 
height,  with  a  ceiling  wliite  as  though  it  Styx,  enabling  us  to  dispense  with  Cha- 
had  been  plastered,  termed  the  “Valley  ron  and  his  bo.at,  a  contrivance,  we  pro¬ 
of  Humility,”  and  reach  a  singular  pa.ss,  sume,  exclusively  set  apart  for  disembo- 
callcd  the  “  Scotchman’s  Trap,”  where  died  spirits. 

huge  pendulous  rocks  overhang,  and  A  short  w'alk  takes  us  to  the  shores  of 
seem  to  bo  supported  against  each  other  “  Lake  Lethe,”  where  we  sigh  at  the 
by  a  narrow  wedge  between.  Why  this  thought  that  sweet  oblivion  is  no  longer 
treacherous  contrivance  should  be  charged  to  be  found  in  its  still  waters.  Tliis  pool, 
on  C.aledonia  does  not  sufficiently  ap[)ear.  or  sluggish  stream,  fills  up  the  avenue 
We  next  enter  a  singularly  narrow,  tor-  through  which  we  psiss  for  one  hundred 
tuous  passage,  ’yclept  “  Fat  Man’s  Mi-  and  fifty  yards,  and  compels  us  to  resort 
sery,”  whiqh,  as  the  name  Implies,  it  must  to  navigation.  Two  flat-bottomed  boats, 
be  torture  to  an  obese  biped  to  get  destitute  of  benches,  and  more  nearly  al- 
through.  This  pass  extends  one  hundred  lied  to  rafts  than  any  other  specimen  of 
and  fifty  yards,  varying  from  three  to  four  naval  architecture,  receive  the  company, 
feet  in  height,  and  in  some  jiarts  is  not  We  disposed  ourselves  along  the  sides 
more  th.an  eighteen  inches  in  width.  The  or  gunwales,  balancing  ourselves  nicely, 
opening  has  evidently  been  worn  through  as  the  boats  are  loaded  within  two  inches 
the  rock  by  the  mechanical  action  of  of  the  water,  and  our  guide  paddles  us 
water,  the  sides  being  fluted  where  the  along  its  smooth  surface. 


sorter  material  had  been  eaten  out  faster 
by  the  current.  Through  this  pigmy 
avenue  we  thread  our  way  with  much  phy- 


The  ceiling  over  our  heads  rises  one 
hundred  feet  liigh,  and  vertical  cliffs  drop 
from  it  sheer  into  the  water,  and  along 


sical  contortion  and  mental  angui^h,  and  this  magnificent  natural  tunnel  we  take 


emerge  with  gratitude  into  a  roomy 
chamber,  very  aptly  styled  “  Great  Ite- 
lief.”  There  we  cautiously  straighten 
ourselves,  feeling  whether  our  spines  are 
sound,  and  our  heads  neither  scalped  nor 


our  first  subterranean  voy.age.  The  still 
gliding  motion  of  the  boat,  the  vast  arch¬ 
way  above,  the  solemn  silence  that  reigns 
around,  recall  the  day-dreams  of  childhood. 
You  ask  yourself,  is  not  this  the  subter- 


contused  ;  .and  if  the  inspection  prove  sa- 1  ranean  avenue  fashioned  by  the  hand  of 
tisfactory,  which  wo  h.ave  good  grounds  the  Genii  that  leads  to  the  Valley  of  Dia- 
for  thinking  is  usually  the  case,  we  re-  inonds?  or  is  it  not  that  peaceful  stream 
sume  our  journey  and  soon  reach  the  that  meandere  through  the  blessed  plains 
shores  of  the  “  Dead  So.a.”  lliis  ominous  of  Elysium?  But  tne  bark  touches  the 
title  is  applied  to  a  deep  pool  of  water  of  \  nether  shore,  and  the  illusion  vanishes, 
small  extent,  but  extremely  gloomy  in  aj)-  j  We  disembark  and  enter  a  fine  avenue, 
pearance,  over  which  lofty  jagged  rocks  termed  the  “  Great  Walk,”  five  hundred 
impend.  Our  road  lies  along  a  n.arrow  yards  long,  running  from  “  Lake  Lethe,” 
ledge  overhanging  it  thirty  feet ;  and,  to  “  Echo  River.”  Tlie  bottom  is  cov- 
dropping  a  stone  into  this  dark  pool,  the  ered  with  sand,  and  forms  the  water- 
plish  reverberates  along  the  aisles,  deep-  course  of  a  stream  when  the  rivers  are 
cning  the  gloom  by  its  mournful  sound.  high ;  luid  here  we  m.ay  explain  the 
Hardly  have  we  passed  the  horrors  of  j  economy  of  these  underground  streams, 
the  “  ]^ead  Sea,”  till  the  melancholy  I  In  close  vicinity  to  the  Mammoth  Cave 
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flows  the  Green  river,  a  considerable  tri¬ 
butary  to  the  Ohio,  and  having  an  under¬ 
ground  communication  with  the  waters  in 
the  cave.  When  this  stream  is  swollen,  its 
water  surges  back  into  the  cave  and 
floods  the  streams  inside,  causing  them  to 
run  with  a  turbulent  muddy  current ;  but 
when  the  Green  river  is  low,  the  connec¬ 
tion  ceases,  the  waters  in  the  cave  became 
ure  and  limpid,  and  are  recruited  only 
y  small  springs  within,  so  that,  strictly 
speaking,  they  are  ponds  rather  than 
streams.  At  the  period  of  our  visit  to 
the  cave,  they  were  in  the  last-named 
state,  and  the  current  was  scarcely  per¬ 
ceptible.  A  little  stream  r.an  along  “  Great 
Walk,”  from  Lake  Lethe  to  Echo  River, 
intersecting  our  p.ath  several  times,  and 
.affording  the  gentlemen  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  their  gallantry  to  the  Ladies. 
At  last  we  reached  the  shore  of  Echo 
River,  and  again  embarked  in  our  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  expecting  to  renew  the 
delightful  sensations  of  our  previous  voy¬ 
age  ;  but  scarcely  had  we  puslied  from 
the  Ijank,  when  the  lofty  vault  suddenly 
shelved  down  .almost  to  the  water’s  edge, 
apparently  obstructing  our  progress.  The 
guide,  however,  pushed  the  boat  onwards 
toward  the  low  archway,  which  waas  now 
dimly  visible,  and  before  we  had  time  to 
reason  or  explain,  he  dropped  on  his  knees 
and  shouted  to  us  to  crouch  in  the  boat, 
w’hich  already  was  entering  the  dark  nar¬ 
row  pass.age.  Lower  and  lower  grew’  the 
archway,  till  at  last  there  w.as  but  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  from  the  water  to  the  roof ; 
.and  as  w’e  lay  squelched,  like  flounders,  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  p.asted  w’ith  mud 
and  sand,  and  our  backs  grinding  against 
the  rock,  our  feelings  were  novel  in  the 
extreme. 

Here  w.as  a  veritable  counterpart  to 
the  story  of  tluat  unfortunate  in  tlie  Ara¬ 
bian  Xights,  who  drifted  dowm  a  black 
stream,  Uiat  lost  itself  in  a  tunnel  under 
the  mountain  ;  but  human  nature  is  trust¬ 
ful,  and  our  spirits  were  less  depressed 
than  might  have  been  expected.  Soon 
the  ceiling  began  to  rise,  and  after  a  few' 
moments  w’e  resumed  our  natural  pos¬ 
ture. 

The  roof  now  continued  to  range  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  the  river 
spreading  out  to  a  breadth  of  fifty  to  a 
hundred  feet,  and  continuing  in  that  state 
for  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  Here 
we  enjoyed,  perhaps,  the  richest  treat 
cserved  for  visitors  'o  the  cave.  The 
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river  derives  its  name  from  the  number 
.and  fullness  of  its  echoes,  and  w'e  tested  it 
by  singing  in  chorus,  w’ith  hearty  emph.a- 
sis,  some  of  our  finest  melodics.  The  ex¬ 
tent  to  W’hich  the  human  voice  was  deep¬ 
ened  and  enriched  by  the  acoustic  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  pl.ace  was  perfectly  astounding. 
Each  voice  seemed  endowed  with  the 
compa.ss  .and  power  of  a  full-toned  organ, 
and  a  perfect  torrent  of  harmony  rolled 
along  the  river,  sw.aying  from  side  to  side 
.and  reverberating  far  in  the  distance. 
Later  in  the  summer,  when  visitors  are 
numerous,  and  enter  the  c.ave  in  parties 
of  forty  and  fifty,  a  liand  of  music  occ.a- 
sionally  performs  on  the  river,  ami  the  ef¬ 
fect  must  be  as  entrancing  as  when  Or¬ 
pheus  lulled  the  janitors  of  Hades  and 
played  his  w’.ay  harmless  through  the 
realms  of  Pluto. 

But  our  voyage  is  over,  and  we*  p.a.ss 
along  “  Silliraau’s-avenue,”  a  walk  ex¬ 
tending  a  mile  and  a-h.alf  in  length,  rugged 
and  broken,  and  presenting  most  ot  the 
features  we  have  already  described.  N  u- 
merous  galleries  branch  off  on  either  side, 
leading  to  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
sights  in  the  cave.  One  of  th^se  conducts 
to  “  Lucy's  Uorne,”  the  loftiest  a]»art- 
inent  under  ground,  being  over  three 
hundred  feet  in  height.  This,  however, 
we  w’ero  not  able  to  visit.  At  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Silliman’s-avcnuc  wo  cross  a 
deep  depression,  lined  on  each  side  with 
soft  clay,  and  styled  facetiously,  “  the  In¬ 
fernal  Regions.”  The  footing  is  so  slip¬ 
pery  that  few’  cross  it  w’ithout  an  act  of 
obeisance  to  mother  earth  ;  and  here  wo 
may  remark  that  the  cave,  in  general,  is 
remarkably  dry.  There  are  very  few 
spots  where  dripping  comes  from  the 
roof,  and  the  bottom  is  generally  lined 
w’ilh  an  adhesive  powder  or  fine  sand, 
which  renders  the  footing  secure,  and  ena¬ 
bles  passengers  to  traverse  break-neck 
routes  that,  under  other  conditions,  would 
be  highly  perilous. 

Silliman’s-avcnue  communicates  with 
the  pass  of  “  El  Ghor,”  so  named  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  savage  w  ildne8.s.  If  possible, 
it  exceeds  in  stern  solitary  grandeur  any 
of  the  routes  we  have  described.  This 
.avenue  terminates  in  “  "Washington’s 
Hall,”  a  spacious  chamber  w’here  travelers 
u.sually  stop  to  lunch,  .as  the  debris  of 
broken  bottles  which  line  the  floor  in  all 
directions  testify.  Some  ancient  writer 
speaks  of  a  “  banquet  of  horrors,”  but  our 
party,  in  common  w'ith  their  predecessors, 
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did  not  find  that  faro  very  satisfying.  In 
fact  it  seemed  only  to  have  whetted  our 
appetite  for  coarser  diet,  and  champagne 
and  sandwiches  were  discussed  witn  un¬ 
common  gusto. 

After  resting  here  awhile,  wo  entered 
the  last  great  avenue,  termed  “  Cleve¬ 
land’s  Cabinet,”  from  the  extraordinary 
collection  of  natural  curiosities  which  it 
contains.  In  profuse  ornamentation  this 
j)art  of  the  cave  far  surpasses  all  the  rest, 
the  roof  being  lined  with  white  gypsum, 
pure  as  alabaster,  sometimes  of  a  rich  cream 
color,  sometimes  of  snowy  whiteness,  and 
fashioned  into  all  manner  of  graceful  and 
elegant  devices.  The  prevailing  type  of 
ornament  is  a  net-work  of  flowers,  dove¬ 
tailed  into  one  another,  and  for  hundreds 
of  yards  the  ceiling  and  sides  of  the  avenue 
are  literally  hidden  by  a  snowy  efflores- 
cenoe.  The  prevailing  form  of  flower  is 
of  the  polyanthus  type,  consistitig  of  a 
circular  cluster  of  leaves,  about  six  inches 
in  diameter,  with  pendulous  flower-stalks, 
bearing  blossoms  at  the  end,  and  the  imi¬ 
tation  IS  sometimes  so  perfect  that  onec.an 
scarce  help  thinking  that  the  chisel  of  the 
sculptor  has  been  busy  here.  This  jHjrtion 
of  the  avenue  has  been  fitly  tennod 
“  Flora’s  Garden.”  At  another  place  the 
ceiling  is  covered  with  white  balls  about 
the  size  of  a  man’s  fist,  bearing  a  striking 
resemblence  to  snow-balls  plastered  against 
the  roof;  hence  the  name  of  “Snow-ball 
Gallery.”  At  another  point  the  white 
gypsum  of  the  roof  is  studded  with  mi¬ 
nute  crystals,  which  sparkle  in  the  light 
like  sunbeams,  and  the  place  is  called  the 
“  Diamond  Grotto.”  Nature,  in  this  sjiot, 
seems  to  have  exhausted  her  jiowers  in 
the  production  of  the  beautiful,  and,  as  in 
the  grander  portions  of  the  cave,  she 
dwarfs,  by  comparison,  the  mightiest 
achievements  of  the  architect,  so  here  she 
eclipses  the  choicest  eftbrts  of  the  sculptor. 

But  it  is  not  here  alone  that  specimens 
of  her  curious  handiwork  are  found.  All 
through  the  cave  occur  fanciful  formations 
and  grotesque  resemblances  to  terrestrial 
objects.  One  small  chamber,  called  “  Mar¬ 
tha’s  Vineyard,”  is  crowded  with  immense 
clusters  of  little  nodules,  bearing  a  marked 
resemblence  of  grapes.  In  another  grot¬ 
to,  diverging  from  the  main  route,  the 
roof  is  divided  into  rectangular  segments 
of  the  size  and  shape  of  bacon  hams, 
whence  it  is  termed  “  B.acon  Chamber.” 
Near  “Martha’s  Vineyard  ”  occurs  a  sin¬ 
gular  formation,  called  “  Vulcan’s  Forge.” 
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Large  heaps  of  what  appear,  at  first  sight, 
to  be  charred  cindere,  are  piled  on  each 
other;  the  ma.sscs,  however,  are  firmly 
cemented,  and  the  indentations  are  prob¬ 
ably  confined  to  the  surface,  for  the  cave, 
generally,  shows  no  traces  of  volcanic  ori- 
gin,  and  these  formations  must  be  solely 
attributable  to  the  action  of  water.  An¬ 
other  fantastic  freak  of  nature  is  displayed 
in  what  is  termed  the  “  Fly  Chamber,” 
where  the  ceiling  is  dotted  with  innume¬ 
rable  black  specks,  as  though  a  swarm  of 
flies  were  roosting  on  it.  Lower  down, 
the  white  gypsum  of  the  roof  is  fluted 
with  black  serpentine  grooves,  and  looks 
.as  though  a  host  of  snakes  were  trailing 
themselves  along  it. 

The  foregoing  comprise  most  of  the 
prevailing  types  of  curious  formations,  but 
numerous  isolated  devices  prevail,  bearing 
comical  likenesses  to  men  and  beasts,  and 
often  jirovoking  sallies  of  wit  and  bursts 
of  laughter. 

Cleveland’s  C.abinet  is  now  past,  and 
we  reach  a  chaotic  pile  of  rocks  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  feet  high,  called  the  “  Rocky 
Mountains,”  over  which  we  scramble  and 
look  down  into  “  the  dismal  hollow  ”  be¬ 
yond.  This  hollow,  or  .abyss,  which  Hi's 
at  the  end  of  the  cave,  is  of  great  extent, 
and  h.as  a  singularly  dreary  and  mournful 
aspect ;  you  feel  as  if  yon  had  reached  the 
very  outposts  of  the  nether  world,  and 
were  cut  off,  by  insurmount.ablc  barriers, 
from  the  cheerful  realms  of  light.  The 
bottom  of  the  hollow  is  strewn  with  huge 
fragments  of  rock,  and  large  masses  en¬ 
cumber  the  shelving  sides,  sometimes  ar¬ 
rested  by  obstacles  so  trifling  that  it  seems 

“ - As  though 

An  infant’s  touch  could  urge 

Their  headlong  passage  down  the  verge.” 

A  narrow  gallery  branches  off  from  the 
dismal  hollow,  which  penetrates  a  little 
further,  and  conducts  to  the  extreme 
known  limit  of  the  Mammoth  Cave.  A 
very  ugly  pit,  called  the  “  Maelstrom,” 
said  to  be  nearly  two  hundred  feet  deep, 
lies  at  the  end,  and  is  so  narrow  at  the 
orifice  th.at  a  man  can  step  across  it.  The 
sides  of  the  gitllery  are  encrusted  with 
limestone  stalactites,  some  of  which  are 
very  beautiful,  and  emit  a  sonorous  sound 
when  struck.  Very  few  form.ations  of  this 
character,  however,  are  found  in  this  cave, 
probably  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the 
ceiling,  for  salactites  are  only  formed 
through  the  dropping  of  water. 
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The  end  of  the  cave  is  computed  to  be 
nine  miles  from  the  mouth,  reckoning  the 
sinuosities  of  the  route ;  and  considering 
the  extreme  roughness  of  the  road,  the 
exertion  undergone  was  very  great,  but 
no  one  thought  of  fatigue,  and  the  ladies 
of  the  party  accomplished  that  and  the 
whole  distance  b&ck  without  being  much 
exhausted. 

Our  route  homeward  lay  along  the 
track  already  described  ;  but  as  we  visit¬ 
ed,  on  other  occasions,  some  remarkable 
scenes  not  alluded  to  here,  it  may  bo  as 
well  to  notice  them  in  piissing. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  is 
what  is  called  “  Gorin’s  Dome.”  The  vis¬ 
itor  here  looks  through  a  natural  window, 
half  way  between  the  ceiling  and  floor, 
and  when  illuminated  by  a  Bengal  light, 
the  view  is  awfully  sublime ;  the  height 
of  the  dome  is  about  two  hundred  feet, 
the  walls  rising  vertically  on  either  side, 
with  somewhat  of  the  appearsmee  of  ba¬ 
saltic  formation.  The  “  Gothic  Chapel  ” 
more  nearly  resembles  a  specimen  of  hu¬ 
man  workmanship  than  any  other  apart¬ 
ment  in  the  cave.  It  is  an  oval  room, 
about  fifty  feet  long,  with  a  ceiling  fifteen 
feet  high,  resting  on  eight  or  ten  huge 
stalactites,  of  columnar  form.  From  each 
of  these  we  suspended  a  lamp,  shedding 
on  the  chamber  a  dim  religious  light,  and 
the  re.semblance  to  an  ancient  Gothic 
chapel  was  complete.  The  effect  proved 
so  solemnizing  that  merriment  seemed 
profane,  and  you  half  expected  to  see 
some  vener.able  monk  emerge  from  his 
cell  and  begin  to  repeat  his  vespei's. 

Beyond  this  chamber  runs  a  gallery 
with  a  low  veiling,  covered  with  singular 
protuberances  resembling  humps,  and  ex¬ 
tending  half  way  to  the  ground.  These 
are,  doubtless,  of  the  stalactite  order,  but 
want  their  tapering  form,  and  look  as  if 
they  h.atl  swollen  out  from  some  tumors 
in  the  system. 

In  some  respects,  however,  the  most 
striking  spectacle  in  the  whole  cave  is 
witnessed  in  what  is  called  the  “  Star 
Chamber.”  This  is  a  vast  hall  about  five 
hundred  feet  long  and  sixty  feet  in  breadth 
and  height.  The  walls  are  vertical,  and 
the  ceiling  is  perfectly  flat  and  encrusted 
with  bhack  gypsum,  covered  with  innu¬ 
merable  white  dots.  Viewed  by  a  faint 
light,  your  first  impression  is  that  you  are 
gazing  at  the  dark  vault  of  heaven  stud¬ 
ded  with  countless  stars ;  the  sharp  outline 
of  the  cliffs  stands  out  in  bold  relief  against 


the  dark  blue  firmament,  and  the  milky- 
way  spans  the  section  of  the  sky  which  is 
dik:losed  through  the  aperture.  While 
we  stand  lost  in  astonishment  at  this 
strange  mirage,  the  guide  collects  our 
lamps  and  retires  with  them  to  a  cavity 
on  the  opposite  side  ;  forthwith  clouds  be¬ 
gin  to  sweep  over  tlje  heavens,  the  stars 
are  obscured,  and  a  tempest  seems  to  be 
approaching.  But  the  clouds  soon  part 
asunder  and  the  moon  shines  out  with  a 
feeble  light.  Again  the  sky  is  overcast, 
and  this  time  the  darkness  thickens  and 
grows  in  intensity  till  it  may  almost  be 
felt.  Not  a  glimmer  of  light  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  horizon  ;  a  death-like  silence  reigns, 
and  you  hold  your  breath  in  momentary 
expectancy  of  some  preternatural  event. 
But,  hark !  far  away  in  the  distance  a 
cheering  sound  is  heard ;  you  catch  the 
faint  echo  of  a  cock-crow,  and  again  the 
sound  is  heard,  and  comes  nearer  and 
nearer  till  at  la.st  a  glimmer  appears  on 
the  eastern  horizon — it  is  the  beautiful 
Aurora  heralding  the  dawn.  Now  the 
light  waxes  stronger,  and  the  eastern 
crags  reflect  the  radiance,  and — blessed 
sight — the  sun  himself  rises  full-orbe«l, 
chases  the  darkness  away,  and  restores  us 
to  the  land  of  the  living. 

The  explanation  of  this  ph.antasmagoria 
is  simple  :  An  Jinder-ground  tunnel  con¬ 
ducts  from  the  Star  Chamber  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  cave.  Our  guide  gradually 
withdrew  the  lights  from  view,  producing 
the  illusion  of  driving  clouds,  and  letting 
them  shine  through  a  little  aperture,  form¬ 
ed  the  im.age  of  the  moon  on  the  roof,  then 
disappearing  in  the  tunnel  he  left  us  in 
utter  darkness,  and,  after  a  while,  reap¬ 
pearing  in  the  distance,  heralded  the 
dawn,  and  bringing  the  l.amps  arranged  in 
a  circular  form  into  view,  produced  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  rising  sun. 

We  have  given  a  faint  outline  of  the 
most  striking  scenes  witncs.scd  in  this  sub¬ 
terranean  realm,  but  the  reader  must  not 
conclude  that  he  has  got  any  thing  like  a 
complete  account  of  its  wonders.  In  the 
course  of  several  visits  we  did  not  cover 
nearly  a  fourth  of  the  ground  that  has 
been  explored,  and  many  of  the  olyects 
we  did  see  have  left  such  confused  impres¬ 
sions  th.at  we  do  not  venture  to  transcribe 
them.  We  believe,  however,  that  what 
w’e  have  depicted  is  fairly  typical  of  all 
the  scenery  in  the  cave ;  ana  enlarging 
the  picture  would  oidy  distract  the  atten¬ 
tion,  by  calling  it  away  from  the  mo^e 
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prominent  figures  in  the  foreground.  It  ever,  do  not  indic.ate  any  nnhealthiness  in 
18  also  possible  that  we  have  occasionally  the  atmosphere ;  but  are  such  as  would 
transposed  the  locality  of  the  points,  and  naturally  follow  from  the  total  privation 
nppro|)rinted  to  one  scene  some  of  the  of  light.  In  fact,  the  air  of  the  cave,  be* 
features  belonging  to  another  ;  but  as  we  ing  wholly  free  from  animal  and  vegetable 
are  not  writing  a  guide  book,  but  only  matter,  is  remarkably  pure,  and  occa- 
photographing  the  impre.ssions  made  upon  sional  trips  are  rather  beneficial  than 
our  mind,  absolute  correctness  in  detail  otherwise ;  the  guides,  who  have  been 
is  not  essential.  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  in  the  service. 

We  may  add,  that  the  total  length  of  and  generally  spend  most  of  the  day 
avenue  explored  is  supposed  to  exceed  under  ground,  enjoy  excellent  health, 
considerably  one  hundred  miles,  though  As  we  are  neither  able  nor  desirous  to 
most  of  that  distance  is  seldom  or  never  give  a  scientific  account  of  the  formation 
visited  by  tourists.  The  routes  we  have  of  the  cave,  we  have  scarcely  glanced  at 
delineated  are  arranged  so  as  to  include  the  geologic.al  view  of  the  subject;  wo 
the  most  striking  objects ;  and  as  the  may  add,  however,  that  the  rock  out  of 
guides  are  usually  employed  in  conduct-  which  it  is  hollow’ed  consists  of  limestone, 
ing  parties  over  them,  it  is  difficult  to  get  and  that  chemists  consider  the  excavation 
access  to  the  remoter  parts.  It  is  need-  to  have  been  effected  by  water  holding 
less  to  remark,  that  none  but  those  in-  carbonic  acid  in  solution,  while  the  cu- 
timately  acquainted  with  the  cave  can  rious  formations  have  been  produced  by 
venture  in  without  guidance,  the  net-work  the  combinations,  in  different  degrees,  of 
of  galleries  is  so  intricate,  that  a  stranger  the  chemical  ingredients  of  this  water 
W'ould  infallibly  lose  himself  and  would  with  the  limestone. 

soon  perish,  if  assistance  did  not  reach  Since  the  cave  has  been  discovered  no 
him.  Almost  every  year  cases  occur  of  perceptible  change  has  been  detected  in 
persons  who  wander  from  their  party,  it,  and  no  rocks  are  known  to  have  been  de- 
and  though  the  guides  have  usually  re-  tached  from  the  roof.  At  the  same  time 
covered  tliem,  so  terrible  is  the  effect  of  the  avenues  are  covered  with  huge  frag- 
being  left  alone  in  the  dark  that,  in  sever-  ments  which,  some  time,  must  have  drop- 
al  cases,  reason  had  departed  for  ever,  ped  from  above ;  while  other  masses  are 
Many  openings  in  this  cave  have  not  yet  partially  detached,  and  seem  ready  to 
been  investigated,  and  it  is  thought  prob-  dro[)  with  the  slightest  concussion, 
able  that  the  part  unexplored  may  nearly  In  p.a8sing  beneath  these  pendulous 
cqu.al  in  extent  the  portion  that  is  known,  mas-ses,  sometimes  without  visible  means 
Scarcely  any  animals  except  bats  exist,  of  support,  the  tourist  is  apt  to  shrug 
but  of  these  immense  numbers  congregate  his  shoulders  and  wish  himself  through, 
in  some  of  the  galleries ;  traces  of  rats  The  only  real  danger  to  which  visitors 
are  also  found,  and  a  peculiar  species  of  are  liable  springs  from  the  sudden  rising 
cricket,  without  eyes.  There  is  also  of  the  rivers.  It  is  just  possible  that,  in 
found  in  “Echo”  river  a  fish  similarly  this  case,  communication  with  the  mouth 
constituted :  but  we  believe  eyeless  fish  might  be  cut  off. 

are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Such  an  accident  very  nearly  happened 
At  one  time  a  notion  prevailed  that  the  to  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  two 
atmosphere  of  the  cave  was  favorable  to  summers  ago.  The  water  of  Echo  river 
consumptive  persons,  and  several  cottages  rose  in  their  absence  and  filled  up  the  low 
were  built  for  the  reception  of  such,  and  archway  we  have  already  described, 
about  a  dozen  individuals  were  induced  Even  in  that  case,  however,  another  open- 
to  make  the  experiment.  The  effect,  ing,  much  higher,  called  “  Purgatory,”  is 
however,  was  disastrous ;  for  nearly  all  available,  and  to  this  they  attempted  to 
the  patients  died  either  in  the  cave  or  steer  the  boot,  but  the  strength  of  the 
soon  after  leaving  it ;  some  of  them  hav-  current  was  so  great  that  they  were  re- 
ing  resided  four  or  five  months  there,  peatedly  swept  past  the  opening  and,  on 
The  appearance  of  these  persons,  on  com-  one  occasion,  were  within  a  hair’s-breadth 
ing  into  the  light,  is  said  to  have  been  of  being  sucked  under  the  low'  archway 
ghastly  in  the  extreme ;  the  pupil  of  the  and  swallowed  up.  The  fir.st  party,  how- 
eye  had  dilated  till  the  iris  was  not  visi-  ever,  made  good  their  landing,  (the  com- 
ible,  and  their  faces  were  bloodless  and  pany  being  divided  into  two  detach- 
almost  transparent.  These  effects,  how’-  ments,)  and  owing  to  the  gallantry  of 
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some  gentlemen,  who  volunteered  to  re¬ 
turn  M’ith  the  boat  and  lend  their  assist¬ 
ance,  the  second  party  was  also  safely 
landed.  No  casualty,  however,  has  yet 
occurred  in  the  cave,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  guides,  nor  is  it  likely  to  do  so,  as 
long  as  their  instructions  are  followed. 

The  number  of  tourists  who  now  resort 
to  this  place  is  considerable,  amounting 
to  four  thousand  or  five  thousand  each 
summer ;  but,  in  all  probability,  the  num¬ 
ber  will  be  vastly  augmented  in  time. 

It  is  well,  however,  that  the  j)ublic 
should  know  that  this  is  not  the  onlp' 
siwcimen  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  this 
district.  The  largest  portion  of  Kentucky 
is  cavernous  and  penetrated  by  subter¬ 
ranean  passages  in  all  directions,  and  it  is 
only  by  its  grandeur  and  vast  proportions 
that  the  Mammoth  Cave  has  acquired  its 
prominence. 

Some  of  the  smaller  caverns  are  much 
richer  in  natural  formations,  esj>ecially  in 
stalactites.  The  most  beautiful  of  these, 
entitled  the  “  Diamond  Cave,”  we  also 
visited,  and,  though  an  hour  mms  sufficient 
to  explore  it,  the  remembrance  will  not 
readily  be  effaced.  It  consisted  of  a  deep 
winding  pathway,  running  back  about 
two  hundred  yards  and  descending  about 
one  hundred  feet  into  the  ground.  The 
entire  passage  was  almost  choked  up  by 
enormous  clusters  of  stalactites  dci>ending 
from  the  roof  and  immense  stalagmites 
raised  from  the  floor.  The  tw’o  often  met 
and  formed  fluted  pillars  of  great  length. 
The  stalactites  hanging  from  the  roof  are 
of  every  conceivable  form,  but  the  pre- 
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vailing  type  resembles  the  tap-root  of  a 
plant ;  in  fact,  the  first  impression  made 
upon  the  mind  by  the  sight  of  these  clus¬ 
ters  b,  that  the  roots  of  a  tropical  forest 
have  penetrated  the  roof,  or  that,  by  some 
process,  they  have  been  suddenly  laid 
bare.  Many  of  these  masses  bear  a  mark¬ 
ed  resemblance  to  large  cactus  ]>lants 
growing  downwards,  and  the  character  of 
the  formations  is  much  more  in  keeping 
with  the  vegetable  than  the  mineral  king¬ 
dom.  Some  of  these  stalactites  also  pos¬ 
sess  the  property  of  being,  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree,  musical,  and  when  struck  by  the 
hand  emit  the  most  melodious  sounds. 
In  some  instanoc‘8  every  note  in  the  scale 
could  be  elicited  as  distinctly  as  from  a 
musical  instrument,  and  with  a  little  prac¬ 
tice,  a  good  instrumentalist  might  easily 
learn  to  perform  on  them. 

Our  story  is  now  told,  and  we  will  not 
deem  the  labor  throwm  away,  if  it  tend  to 
make  our  country  more  familiiir  with  the 
subterranean  w’onders  of  Kentucky. 

A  great  writer  of  last  century  ]>aid  the 
highest  compliment  to  the  work  of  a  rival 
when  he  ascribed  to  it  the  merit  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  new  eensation.  In  these  days 
of  triteness  it  is  difficult  to  light  on  so  pi¬ 
quant  a  pleasure,  whether  in  the  sphere 
of  literature  or  travel ;  but  if  the  jirojier- 
ty  exists  at  all,  we  know  not  where  it  is 
more  apt  to  be  found  than  in  this  modem 
Il.ades,  and  the  most  blase  tourist  may 
still  look  forward  to  one  fresh  thrill  of 
wonder  and  delight  so  long  ns  he  has  yet 
to  visit  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky. 


Tuk  Region  or  FEnrsTCAL  Fire. — The  rate  of 
increase  of  heat  in  the  earth,  a.s  its  interior  is  pene¬ 
trated,  is  equal  to  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit  for 
every  forty-five  feet  of  descent.  Looking  to  the  re¬ 
sult  of  such  a  rate  of  increase,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
at  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet  from 
the  surface  the  heat  will  reach  two  hundred  and 
twelve  degrees,  the  boiling-point  of  water.  At 
twenty  thousand  five  hundred  feet  it  will  melt  lead ; 
at  seven  miles  it  will  maintain  a  glowing  red  heat ; 
at  twenty-one  miles  it  will  melt  gold  ;  at  seventy- 
four  miles  it  will  melt  cast-iron  ;  and  at  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  surface  all  will  be  fluid  as  water — a 
mass  of  seething  and  boilbg  rock  in  a  perpetually 
molten  state,  destined  perhaps  never  to  be  cooled  or 
crystalised.  The  heat  thus  mdicated  will  exceed 
any  with  which  man  is  acquainted ;  it  will  exceed 


the  heat  of  the  electric  spark,  or  the  effect  of  a  con¬ 
tinued  voltaic  current.  The  heat  which  melts  platina 
as  if  it  were  wax  is  as  ice  to  it  There  would  be  no 
means  of  measuring  its  intensity,  even  could  the  eye 
observe  its  effects.  It  is  the  region  of  perpetual 
fire. 

Do  all  in  your  power  to  teach  your  children  self- 
government.  If  a  child  is  passionate,  teach  him  by 
gentle  means  to  curb  bis  temper.  If  he  is  sulky, 
charm  him  out  of  it  by  frank  good-humor.  If  indo¬ 
lent,  accustom  him  to  exertion,  and  train  him  so  as 
to  pierform  even  onerous  duties  with  alacrity.  If 
pride  comes  in  to  make  obedience  relnctant,  subdue 
him  by  counsel  or  discipline.  In  short,  give  your 
children  the  habit  of  overcoming  their  besetting 
sins. 
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Kwkiliano  openo*!  the  conversation  by 
a  full  expression  of  his  feelings  at  llie  oc- 
enrrenees  at  Takti,  and  at  having  been 
refused  an  interview  by  the  English  and  , 
French  ministers  at  Shanghai,  alter  wait¬ 
ing  there  so  long  at  Lord  Elgin’s  request, 
lie  was  not  interrupted  in  bis  remarks, 
but  judging  from  his  energetic  manner  of 
expression  as  ho  laid  the  failure  of  ex¬ 
changing  the  treaties  upon  Mr.  liruce’s 
determination  to  force  his  way  past  the 
forts,  it  seemed  as  if  he  8.aw  that  tlie  occa¬ 
sion  required  him  to  vindicate  his  own 
policy  and  that  of  IIwash.an.a,  during  the 
nine  months  they  had  been  absent  from 
their  posts.  They  were  now  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  their  fellow-courtiers,  many  of 
whom  were  opixiscd  to  their  policy  and 
watching  for  tneir  mist.akes,  and  whose 
suspicions  of  the  real  designs  of  foreigners 
haa  been  greatly  strengthened  by  recent 
events.  Some  of  those  present  were  pro¬ 
bably  members  of  the  impcrLal  family,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  motives  of  curi¬ 
osity,  fc.ar,  and  interest,  should  draw’  as 
m.any  spectators  to  the  interview  as  could 
obtain  admittance.  We  ourselves  had  no 
doubt,  from  what  we  had  learned,  that  the 
emperor  had  decided  to  admit  the  three 
legations  to  his  c.apital,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  take  all  the  precautions  his  fears 
of  the  conduct  of  a  large  body  of  foreign 
troops  there  naturally  suggested.  lie  did 
not  intend,  probably,  that  the  English 
minister  should  come  to  Peking  with  an 
array  while  calling  it  an  escort. 

It  w’as  some  time  before  Kweiliang  was 
ready  to  enter  iqM)n  the  princip.al  object 
of  the  interview.  lie  said  that  the  Empe¬ 
ror  wished  to  do  honor  to  the  American 
minister  now  that  he  had  reached  his 
capital,  not  alone  to  exhibit  his  friendly 
feeling  to  him  personally,  but  to  prove  the 
respect  he  felt  for  the  President;  and 
therefore  they  had  now  only  to  discuss 
the  time  and  manner  of  the  audience.  In 
speaking  of  our  chief  magistrate,  both  he 


•  Concluded  from  page  537,  Vol.  li. 


and  llwashana  used  the  terms  Ta  Iltcang- 
ti^  or  August  Emperor,  and  Jitun-chu,  or 
Princely  Kulcr ;  they  sometimes  also  called 
him  Pi-li-si-tien-tih  for  President,  but  this 
name  is  an  awkward  combiu.ation  of  un¬ 
meaning  syllables  in  Chinese,  and  was  not 
often  used. 

These  are  gre.at  changes  from  former 
usages,  and  in  order  to  explain  them,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  the  views  en- 
tertaincil  by  the  Chinese  respecting  the 
position  of  their  sovereign.  They  suppose 
that  all  mankind  have  been  place*!  under 
the  authority  of  one  head  by  the  divine 
I>ower8.  These  jmw  ers,  included  under  the 
comprehensive  names  of  Tien  and  TV,  or 
Heaven  .andE.arth,  have  delegated  the  di¬ 
rect  control  of  mankind  to  the  One  Man, 
who  was  and  always  has  been  the  Empe¬ 
ror  of  China ;  it  is  he  alone  who  sits  upon 
the  Divine  Utensil  (the  throne,)  .and  makes 
with  the  other  two  the  trinity  of  powers, 
7Vc/i,  TV,  «//«,  that  is.  Heaven,  Earth,  and 
Man.  He  has  the  position,  therefore,  of 
the  vicegerent  or  coordinate  of  he.aven, 
and  it  is  a  solecism  in  the  mind  of  every 
true  subject  of  liis  throne  to  supi>ose  or 
admit  a  second  Ilxcang-ti  —  even  more  so 
than  it  would  be  in  the  mind  of  a  Homan 
Catholic  to  admit  of  a  second  Vicar  of 
Christ.  The  claim  to  this  title  has  in  fact 
been  waived  since  the  earliest  times  by 
nearly  all  other  Asiatic  sovereigns  in  favor 
of  the  Chinese ;  and  the  use  of  it  this  day 
for  the  chief  ruler  of  a  friendly  and  inde- 
jiendent  power  indicated  a  change  w’hich 
perhaps  grated  harshly  in  the  ears  of  some 
of  the  assembly. 

Still,  whatever  terms  the  commissioners 
might  use  to  denote  the  entire  equality  of 
their  Emperor  with  the  President,  his  re¬ 
presentative  only  was  now’  in  Peking,  .and 
they  held  an  audience  to  be  necessary  as 
a  prelimin.ary  to  the  exchange  of  ratifica¬ 
tions.  They  agreed  that  the  United 
States  was  totally  unlike  Annam,  Corea, 
Lewchew,  or  Siam,  whose  envoys  brought 
tribute,  and  made  the  same  prostrations  as 
natives;  but  the  American  embassador 
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had  brought  no  tribute  and  would  not  be 
asked  to  perform  the  usual  rite.  Here 
Judge  Sich  interposed  and  said,  “Once 
kneeling  and  thrice  knocking  will  do  for  a 
friendly  power.”  This  feeler  was  not  taken 
up  by  his  superiors,  however ;  nor  was 
the  proper  ko-tau,  a  ceremony  which  im¬ 
plies  knocking  the  head  on  the  ground 
once  at  lea.st,  ever  required  of  Mr.  Ward 
as  a  condition  of  his  audience.  An  under¬ 
standing  of  this  point  enables  us  to  see 
more  clearly  how  much  the  Chinese  really 
conceded  in  their  own  view. 

Before  they  went  on  to  describe  what 
mode  of  ajiproach  would  be  admissable, 
Mr.  Ward  deemed  it  better  to  state  ex¬ 
plicitly  what  his  owm  views  were  on  this 
subject,  which  now  began  to  assume  some 
importance ;  for  the  commis-sioners  had 
not  hinted  at  it  in  Shnnghai,’regarding  it 
probably  as  a  sequence  of  the  visit,  rather 
than  as  a  stipulation  on  which  that  visit 
depended.  lie  assured  them  of  the  great 
respect  he  felt  for  his  Majesty,  in  which 
he  knew'  he  likewise  expressed  the  sincere 
sentiments  of  the  President,  who  had 
made  them  known  in  the  letter  of  which 
he  was  the  bearer.  He  had  now  come  to 
Peking  to  deliver  that  letter,  and  to  ex¬ 
change  the  ratifications;  and  he  should  re¬ 
gard  an  audience  with  the  enijKTor  as  a 
mark  of  high  favor  to  himself  and  respect 
to  his  country.  But  important  at  the 
present  juncture  as  a  reception  at  court 
would  be  to  China  herself,  as  indicating 
her  desire  to  treat  foreign  nations  tvith 
equality  and  courtesy,  he  could  not  kneel 
when  he  came  before  the  throne,  for  he 
never  saluted  his  own  ruler  in  that  man¬ 
ner,  nor  did  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  kneel  when  tliey  came  into 
the  presence  of  any  sovereign  on  earth. 
To  kneel  was,  in  his  view,  entirely  a  reli¬ 
gious  act,  and  he  did  so  only  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  God  The  tre.aty  itself  made  no 
mention  of  an  audience,  nor  had  he  asked 
it ;  but  as  they  had  s}K)ken  of  it  now,  he 
w’ished  to  state  what  his  view's  on  the 
matter  w'ere;  adding,  in  conclusion,  that  in 
other  particulars  he  was  ready  to  conform 
to  the  etiquette  of  the  Chinese  court. 

Hwashana  here  observed,  “  Our  rulers 
are  equal,  and  so  are  we  all  as  their 
ministers ;  now',  as  W'e  kneel  before  the 
emperor,  if  you  do  not,  w'e  become  une¬ 
qual,  for  you  are  then  raised  above  us.” 
At  this  clever  turn,  Mr.  Ward  endeavor¬ 
ed  more  fully  to  explain  to  them  how 
their  positions  differed  from  his.  Ilwa- 
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shana  W'as  a  subject  of  the  emperor  and 
must  obey  his  orders,  and  observe  the 
ritual  of  his  court;  but  Mr.  Ward  was 
the  representative  of  another  country, 
whose  dignity  he  could  not  compromise 
by  sucb  a  compliance.  Besides,  in  the 
treaty  made  with  Lord  Elgin,  it  was  stipu¬ 
lated  that  the  “embassador  of  (ireat  Bri¬ 
tain  shall  not  be  called  u|x)n  to  perform 
any  ceremony  derogatory  to  him  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  sovereign  of  an  independent 
nation  on  a  footing  of  an  equality  with  that 
of  China.  On  the  other  hand,  he  shall 
use  the  same  forms  of  ceremony  and  re¬ 
spect  to  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  as  are 
enijtloyed  by  the  embassadors,  ministers, 
or  diplomatic  agents  of  her  Majesty  to¬ 
wards  the  sovereigns  of  independent  and 
equal  European  nations  ”  This  article  at 
least  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the 
Chinese  plenipotentiaries  last  year,  even 
if  the  Englisli  treaty  was  now,  as  Kwei- 
liang  had  said,  rendered  null  by  the  recent 
hostilities.  Furthermore,  they  themselves 
must  acknowledge,  that  if  the  respect  p:ud 
to  a  person  was  not  voluntary,  it  was  hy¬ 
pocritical  ;  and  in  ]>erforming  the  saluta¬ 
tion  of  bowing,  the  American  envoy  ex¬ 
hibited  all  the  respect  he  felt  fo%his  own 
ruler ;  W'hich  they  themselves  would  ad¬ 
mit,  was  fully  as  great  as  he  could  possibly 
feel  for  their  sovereign. 

Tl»«  inquiry  was  made,  whether  they 
would  willingly  degrade  their  country 
abroad  by  doing  any  thing  derogatory  to 
its  honor,  or  in  violation  of  tlieir  con¬ 
sciences.  This  contingency  was  easy  to 
answ'er,  for  with  them  conscience  resolve*! 
itself  into  exjwdiency,  and  the  probabili¬ 
ties  of  their  going  abroad  were  uncertain  ; 
but  W'e  were  hardly  prepared  to  hear 
Kw'ei liang  say,  that  if  he  himself  was  sent 
to  Washington  as  envoy,  he  would  jier- 
form  the  kotau,  and  do  whatever  was  re¬ 
quired  of  him  at  an  audience ; — yea,  he 
w'ould  even  bum  incense  before  the  Presi¬ 
dent  if  asked  to  do  so.  A  stronger  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  religious  character  of  the 
homage  rendered  to  the  Emperor  of  China 
by  his  subjects  could  hardly  bo  required  ; 
but  it  W'as  further  stren^hened  by  the 
judge  adding,  “  If  wo  do  not  kneel  be¬ 
fore  the  Emperor,  we  do  not  show'  him 
any  respect ;  it  is  that  or  nothing,  and  is 
the  same  reverence  w’hich  wc  pay  to  the 
gotls.” 

They  then  went  on  to  observe  that  his 
Majesty  would  regard  it  as  an  indignity 
for  an  emba.«8y  from  a  friendly  nation  to 
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visit  his  capital,  and  the  envoy  not  see 
him ;  when  he  required  so  much  less  of 
him,  too,  than  he  did  of  his  own  courtiers; 
and  what  was  more  serious,  the  President 
would  be  offended  with  him  for  not  show¬ 
ing  his  embassador  due  respect.  They 
quoted  the  usages  of  European  courts,  al¬ 
ledging  that  even  in  England  persons  knelt 
l>efore  the  monarch  when  presented  to 
him,  and  it  would  be  no  more  derogatory 
to  do  so  here  th.an  there.  “  You  are  a 
plenipotentiary,”  again  interposed  Hwa 
shana,  turning  to  Mr.  Ward  ;  “you  have  j 
full  powers,  and  can  certainly  do  such  an 
act.” 

“  I  am  not  invested  with  powers  suffi 
cient  to  enable  me  to  change  the  laws  and 
usages  of  my  country,  and  can  do  nothing 
which  W'ill  degrade  it,”  was  the  reply. 
The  full  force  of  this  argument  will  Ire  bet¬ 
ter  understood,  however,  when  the  reader 
learns  that  the  term  used  in  Chinese  for 
pifinipotetitinry^  may  also  be  rendered 
uU-mightif^  or  contpletehj  potcerful. 

The  crowd  of  otticiats  had  gradually 
closed  in  nearer  and  nearer  during  this 
discussion,  and  several  were  occupied  in 
taking  notes.  Kweiliang  desired  to  post¬ 
pone  the  matter  till  the  next  interview,  so 
•that  both  parties  could  reflect  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and,  what  w.as  of  more  consequence 
to  him,  it  would  give  him  time  to  consult 
with  the  Cabinet.  lie  led  the  way  into 
the  next  room,  where  a  repast  had  been 
spread ;  and  the  exhibition  of  table-cloths 
and  napkins,  silver  forks,  knives  and  wine¬ 
glasses,  none  of  which  the  Chinese  them¬ 
selves  use,  afforded  an  incidental  evidence 
of  the  preparatious  which  had  been  made 
to  entertain  the  foreigners  in  Peking. 
While  at  t.ablc,  Mr.  Ward  requested  that 
horses  might  be  sent  to  the  Legation,  for 
members  of  his  suite  to  take  exercise  ;  to 
which  Kweiliang  replied,  that  as  soon  as 
the  audience  ha(l  taken  place,  every  object 
of  interest  in  the  city  and  suburbs  would 
be  visited.  Every  one  conversant  with 
the  usages  of  the  Chinese  in  relation  to 
embassadors,  is  aware  that  their  first  du¬ 
ties  are  with  the  court ;  and  this  practice 
of  not  publicly  honoring  them  till  after- 
ward8,wa8  referred  to  in  a  letter  from  the 
Russian  minister. 

The  return  to  our  lodgings  was  through 
the  same  streets,  which  were  apparently 
lined  with  the  same  crowd  th.at  liad  filled 
them  three  hours  before.  The  whole  :i8- 
poct  of  the  streets,  houses,  shops  and 
yards,  indicated  poverty,  neglect,  and 


shiftlossness,  just  what  one  might  ex¬ 
pect  of  the  Manchus,  from  what  is  seen 
of  them  in  Canton.  The  brick  wall  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Hwang-ching  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  glance  obtained  through 
one  of  the  large  gateways  of  its  interior, 
indicated  better  care  of  that  part  of  the 
capital.  We  knew  that  the  best  streets 
and  buildings  exist  in  the  southern  and 
Chinese  division,  and  W’ere  not  disposed 
to  judge  of  the  whole  from  this  dilapidat¬ 
ed  i)ortion.  The  j)e»)ple  are  fairer  in 
'  complexion,  and  larger  in  person  than 
their  countrymen  at  the  south,  and  the 
women  whom  we  saw  were  generally  be¬ 
daubed  with  cosmetics. 

The  Imperi.al  Commissioners  returned 
this  call  at  the  Legation,  riding  in  the 
same  sort  of  carriages  which  had  been 
furuished  us  on  the  journey.  There  was 
no  military  escort,  and  no  parade  in  their 
attendants,  though  this  may  have  been 
because  we  had  no  means  of  return¬ 
ing  such  ceremony,  as  had  been  the  case  at 
Shanghai.  They  were  received  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  embassy  in  uniform,  and 
conducted  by  the  minister  to  the  divan 
in  the  ])rincipal  room,  over  which  the 
American  flag  had  been  hung.  Having 
learned  that  some  soldiers  were  quartered 
about  the  Legation,  Mr.  W.ard  anticipated 
the  remarks  of  his  visitors,  by  asking  them 
what  it  meant,  as  he  wished  to  find  out 
whether  or  no  he  was  a  prisoner.  They 
disclaimed  entirely  any  such  idea  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  men  had  been  placed  there 
to  preserve  order  and  keep  off  the  na¬ 
tives,  who  would  annoy  the  foreigners  on 
going  out,  which  they  were  free  to  do ; 
though  it  w.as  their  desire  that  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  would  not  go  out  much  until  after 
the  public  business  had  been  transacted. 
It  Wits  also  .agreed  tliat  this  should  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion  as  soon  as  po.ssi- 
blc ;  and  Kweiliang,  after  a  little  hesita¬ 
tion,  .assured  Mr.  Ward  that  his  escort 
should  be  ready  on  the  10th  to  return  to 
the  ship.  This  gave  nine  days  for  the 
completion  of  our  affairs;  though  for  many 
reasons,  it  would  h.ave  been  bc*tter  if  wo 
had  rem.ained  in  Peking  until  the  Chinese 
intimated  the  day  of  dep.arture. 

After  these  points  had  been  settled,  the 
subject  of  the  audience  was  brought  for¬ 
ward,  and  much  of  the  same  ground  again 
discussed.  The  princip.al  thing  insisted  on 
to-day  was  that  kneeling  was  practiced  at 
some  European  courts  —  certainly  it  wa.-i 
at  the  English ;  and  therefore,  as  Mr. 
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Ward  had  agreed  to  do  at  Peking  what¬ 
ever  he  would  do  at  any  of  those  courts, 
he  was  bound  to  kneel  at  the  Chinese. 
The  usage  observed  at  Rome  when  per¬ 
sons  visited  the  Pope,  w.a8  also  brought 
up  to  fortify  their  position,  and  led  to 
some  explaimtions  respecting  the  similar¬ 
ity  in  the  religious  idea  connected  with 
kneeling  before  the  Emperor  and  before 
the  Pope,  which  the  commissioners  were 
told  was  only  rendered  to  the  latter  by 
persons  of  the  same  faith.  Their  mistake, 
both  in  facts  and  inferences,  was  shown  ; 
for,  at  the  English  court,  even  subjects 
did  not  always  Kneel  when  they  c-ime  into 
the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  but  only 
when  they  received  the  honor  of  knight¬ 
hood,  or  on  other  special  occasions ;  and 
further,  no  foreign  ministers,  American, 
French,  or  any  other,  ever  kneeled  to  the 
Queen  of  England  or  to  the  Pope.  Those 
two  rulers  did  not  demand  it,  no  envoy 
h.od  accorded  it,  and  the  Americ.*in  minis¬ 
ter  could  not  j>erform  it  at  Peking. 

In  order  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  point, 
they  requested  to  have  the  ceremony 
which  the  latter  was  willing  to  perforin 
described  in  a  dispatch  to  be  sent  to 
them ;  but  the  draft  submitted  was  de- 
clinel  ns  being  too  explicit.  In  it  Mr. 
Ward  agreed  to  bow  very  low  before  the 
Emperor,  more  than  once  if  he  wished ; 
to  stand  uncovered,  and  not  to  turn  his 
back  towards  the  throne  while  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  ;  but  he  would  not  kneel  or  make 
the  kotau.  Instead  of  the  word  how  nseti 
in  the  draft,  they  wished  to  insert  the 
])hra8e,  “  bend  the  right  knee  slightly,  and 
still  stand but  after  what  they  had  said 
respecting  the  religious  nature  of  the  cere¬ 
mony,  and  the  equivocal  meaning  of  such 
an  expression,  this  was  inadmissible.  They 
concluded  this  conference,  after  it  had 
continued  five  hours,  by  saying  that  they 
must  report  to  his  Majesty  that  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  two  countries  were  so  unlike, 
it  w.as  better  that  no  audience  took  place, 
much  as  ho  wished  to  honor  the  United 
States  in  its  representative. 

They  had  conducted  their  argument 
with  tact  and  patience,  and  exhausted 
every  fact  and  reason  they  h.ad  for  its  sup¬ 
port  ;  but  to  the  last  they  were  evidently 
unsatisfied  in  respect  to  the  real  usages  of 
the  West.  One  who  has  lived  among  the 
Chinese,  and  knows  how  much  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  Emperor’s  Kacred  character 
adds  to  his  power  among  his  subjects, 
can  see  how  important  this  debate  was. 


and  that  the  precedent  now  set  would  here¬ 
after  rule.  He  was  ready  to  give  up  all 
claims  to  supremacy  over  foreign  nations, 
but  not  to  concede  an  audience  to  their 
envoys  with  less  tlmn  was  required  by 
European  sovereigns. 

In  the  evening,  the  answers  sent  by  the 
Russian  Minister  were  received,  and  were 
found  to  be  six  days  old,  showing  that  the 
Chinese  were  interfering  with  our  corres¬ 
pondence.  In  his  note,  Genenal  Ignatieff 
referred  to  the  ex.asperation  felt  by  the 
court  at  the  tidings  of  what  had  occurred 
at  Taku,  and  its  intention  at  one  time  not 
to  receive  any  of  the  embassies  or  exchange 
natificatious ;  he  also  intimated  that  he 
had  waived  liis  intention  of  jiaying  a  visit 
to  the  minister  until  after  that  ceremony 
had  been  performed,  in  order  to  spare  him 
annoyances.  It  had  been  evident  to  us, 
from  the  very  first,  that  the  Chinese  offi¬ 
cers,  especially  our  evil  genius.  Judge  Sieh, 
were  apprehensive  of  a  collusion  which 
somehow  or  other  might  be  detrimental 
to  them.  The  facts  regarding  this  point 
arc  still  unknown  ;  but  in  relation  to  our 
going  about  the  city,  the  case  is  more  satis¬ 
factorily  explained  by  a  reference  to  the 
ideas  entertained  by  the  Chinese  respect¬ 
ing  the  dignity  of  an  embassy,  whose 
members  should  not  concern  themselves 
about  the  trivialtics  of  trade,  at  le.ast  un¬ 
til  their  public  business  isover;  and  also  by 
remembering  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  our  visit  after  the  b.attle.  The  munici¬ 
pal  officers  might  well  apprehend  some 
untoward  results  from  the  crowds. 

It  was  now  supposed  that  nothing  more 
remained  to  bo  done  than  exchange  the 
treaty.  The  commissioners  were  obliged 
to  go  twelve  miles  to  the  summer-palace 
of  Yuen-ming  Yuen  to  report  b)  their 
master,  who  was  sojourning  there  during 
the  hot  weather,  and  no  answer  was  ex- 
]K‘Cted  till  the  4th  ;  but  the  next  morning, 
the  judge  unexi>ectcdly  ajipeared.  He 
had  just  come  into  the  city  with  a  ])lan 
of  compromise  which  the  commissioners 
thought  would  succeed.  This  was  that  they 
should  address  Mr.  Ward  a  letter,  stating 
that  as  the  Emperor  had  decided  to  grant 
him  an  audience,  it  was  necessary  to  state 
beforehand  M-hat  form  of  obeisance  ho 
would  observe  in  approaching  the  throne, 
that  they  might  then  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.  He  need  only  reply  to  this 
in  general  terms,  that  when  he  delivered 
the  letter,  he  would  render  to  him  every 
m.ark  of  homage  which  he  did  to  the  l*re- 
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Bident,  without  addition  or  diminution. 
To  show  his  conviction  th.at  the  audience 
would  take  place,  and  to  give  us  an  idea 
of  what  was  to  be  done  at  it,  the  judge 
slated  that  it  M’ould  probably  take  place 
on  Monday,  the  8th,  and  went  through 
the  details  of  the  ceremony  of  presentation. 
The  particular  compromise  which  had 
been  contrived  between  the  requirements 
of  Chinese  etiquette  and  the  obduracy  of 
rejmblican  independence,  consisted  in 
jdacing  the  table,  on  which  the  minister 
was  to  lay  the  letter,  before  the  throne  in 
such  a  manner  that  its  embroidered  cover 
would  conceal  most  of  his  person.  As  he 
a|>proached  it,  he  should  then  bow  as  he 
liad  agreed,  while  chamberlains  would 
hastily  come  up  to  him  on  cither  side, 
crying  out,  “  Don’t  kneel !”  Those  of  his 
suite  presented  with  him  would  go  through 
the  sjime  ceremony  ;  and  then  he  would 
lu  escnt  the  letter  by  [tlacing  it  on  the  ta¬ 
ble,  from  whence  it  would  be  taken  by  a 
courtier,  who  on  his  knees  would  hand  it 
to  the  Emperor. 

..In  this  way  was  the  character  of  the 
sovereign  to  be  saved,  ami  the  emba8.s.ador 
to  be  restrained,  as  it  were,  from  making 
a  prostration  which  was  not  intended  to 
take  place.  It  seems  like  very  child's 
play  to  us,  who  arc  conversant  with  the 
plain  forms  of  Western  courts,  but  it  dis- 
closc'd,  at  the  time,  the  sort  of  discussion 
going  on  among  the  Emperor’s  counsel¬ 
ors.  We  guessed  that  tliis  unexpected 
Concession  of  the  whole  point  was  owing 
chiefly  to  his  Majesty’s  desire  to  see  the 
foreigners,  for  the  judge  had  frequently 
s|H>ken  of  his  conversations  with  liim  re¬ 
specting  proceedings  and  people  at  Shang¬ 
hai,  and  said  he  had  that  morning  come 
from  the  palace. 

How  much  soever  he  may  have  wish¬ 
ed  it,  the  next  raoiming  destroyed  all  our 
expectations  of  seeing  the  lung-wei,  or 
Dragon’s  Seat.  The  judge  came  back 
early,  bringing  the  information  that  his 
pro|>osition  had  bi«eu  submittc<l  to  the 
privy  council,  and  rejected.  Ilis  Majesty’s 
decision  now  w’iis,  that  unless  Mr.  Ward 
would  either  actually  touch  one  knee,  or 
the  end  of  his  fingers  on  the  ground,  he 
would  not  admit  him  to  the  palace.  This 
w.as  refused,  as  he  ha<l  been  told  it  would 
bo,  and  the  question  of  an  audience  flnally 
decided  in  the  negative. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  speculate  upon 
the  rea-sons  for  this  refusjil ;  but  it  should 
be  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  the  Chinese 


officials,  that  they  never,  during  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  five  days,  trespassed  the  bounds 
of  politeness  and  courtesy ;  mtich  more, 
they  never  referred  to  the  helpless  condi¬ 
tion  of  twenty  foreigners  in  the  capital 
as  a  reason  for  compliance  with  their  de¬ 
mands.  The  ceremony  proposed  by  them 
was  so  liberal — and  they  even  asserted 
that  Lord  Elgin  had  agreed  to  do  it  at  an 
audience — that  they  no  doubt  believed  it 
w’ould  be  easily  arranged ;  it  was  one 
which  they  could  not  themselves  perform 
at  court,  but  might  be  called  on  a  dozen 
times  a  day  to  make  when  saluting  their 
friends.  If  the  English  and  French  min¬ 
isters  had  been  present  wdth  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  the  three  would  doubtless  have  been 
presented  at  the  Chinese  court  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  their  own. 

The  Chinese  had  several  reasons  for 
desiring  an  audience,  one  of  which  was 
their  fear  lest  the  rudeness  of  not  receiv¬ 
ing  the  American  representative  might 
make  his  nation  their  enemy.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  envoys,  in  days  long  gone  by,  had 
made  the  kotau  before  the  Emperor ;  and 
more  recently  Dutch  embassadors  h.ad 
even  fallen  on  their  knees  before  his  name 
written  on  a  yellow  screen,  as  well  as 
knocked  their  heads  on  the  ground  in  his 
presence.  One  English  minister.  Lord 
Macartney,  had  kneeled  on  one  knee  in 
the  same  presence  when  Kweiliang  was  a 
lad  al)out  ten  years  old ;  and  another. 
Lord  Amherst,  had  offered  to  do  so  of  his 
own  accord  when  the  same  Kweiliang 
was  about  thirty-two  years  old.  Perhaps 
ho  remembered  the  three  last  events,  at 
any  rate  their  record  was  in  history.  No 
doubt  it  was  puzzling  to  the  old  states¬ 
man,  shut  up  as  he  had  been  in  his  seclu¬ 
sion  of  office  and  intrigue,  to  conceive  what 
changes  had  come  over  the  nations  out¬ 
side  of  China,  that  they  had  so  greatly 
altered.  It  was  in  this  mood  of  doubt  and 
despondency  th.at  ho  wrote  the  following 
note  to  Mr.  Ward  on  the  sixth  : 

“  Your  excellency  has  now  been  in  the  capi- 
t.al  several  days,  and  though  we  liave  had  a 
number  of  interviews,  when  we  have  consulted 
together  upon  the  ceremonies  to  be  observe<l  at 
the  audience  with  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of 
China,  we  have  not  been  able  to  come  to  any 
arrangement,  owing  to  your  firmly  maintaining 
your  own  opinion ;  and  wo  are  quite  at  a  loss 
to  understand,  therefore,  for  what  purpose  your 
excellency  has  come  to  Peking.  You  now  say 
that  it  is  needless  further  to  discuss  this  matter ; 
i  and  ns  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  must  be  ex- 
I  changed  somewhere,  where  ia  it  to  be  ?  We 
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therefore  request  your  excellency  most  carefully 
to  think  over  all  these  points,  and  send  a  reply 
in  order  tliatwe  inayknovr  what  action  tot;ike.’’ 

Such  a  letter  was  easily  answered  by 
a  brief  recapitulation  of  past  events.  Mr. 
Ward  mentioned  the  reasons  why  he 
could  not  comply  with  the  ceremonies  re¬ 
quired  at  an  audience,  and  quoted  the  in¬ 
vitation  he  had  received  from  Hangfuh,  in 
his  first  communication,  to  proceed  to  Pe¬ 
king,  “  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Imperial 
Commissioners,  to  exchange  the  ratifica¬ 
tions  of  the  treaty  with  them.”  Mr. 
Ward  closed  his  reply  by  ofiering  to  de¬ 
liver  them  the  President’s  letter  for  trans¬ 
mission  to  the  emperor,  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  exchange. 

The  commissioners  saw  that  they  h.ad 
placed  themselves  in  a  dilemma.  In  deal¬ 
ing  with  such  people  one^  must  take  them 
a  good  deal  with  reference  to  their  own 
ideas  of  things,  and  in  this  particular  case 
the  question  was  singularly  complicated  ; 
for,  if  it  was  regarded  by  them  as  indecor¬ 
ous  to  the  Emperor  for  a  foreign  envoy  to 
refuse  to  see  him,  it  was  also  deemed  to 
be  discourteous  to  the  nation  which  sent 
that  envoy,  not  to  grant  him  an  audience. 
Kweiliang  therefore  briefly  answered,  de¬ 
clining  to  receive  the  President’s  letter  at 
.all,  but  informed  jSfr.  Ward  that  a  place 
for  exchanging  ratifications  would  soon  be 
selected  and  made  known  to  him.  Ilis 
idea  was  that  Peking  was  not  the  proper 
place,  because  the  act  would,  to  a  certain 
degree,  acknowledge  the  presence  of  an 
embassador  who  had  declined  to  see  the 
Enijieror. 

However,  there  were  two  cards  in  the 
game.  If  the  Chinese  commissioners  re¬ 
fused  to  take  the  letter,  Mr.  Ward  could 
also  refuse  to  let  them  have  the  treaty. 
Their  communication  came  on  Saturday 
evening,  and  as  it  did  not  require  an  im¬ 
mediate  acknowledgment,  the  reply  was 
just  ready  to  go  on  Monday,  when  the 
judge  came  in  tt)  leani  the  reason  for  the 
silence.  He  had  a  number  of  proposi¬ 
tions  to  make,  plainly  showing  a  fear  that 
matters  had  been  pressed  a  little  too  lar. 
He  wished  Mn  Ward  to  ask  that  Kwei¬ 
liang  might  be  appointed  to  receive  the 
letter,  and  if  he  ivould  mention  any  city  in 
the  north  of  China  where  the  i*atifications 
might  conveniently  be  exchanged,  the 
suggestion  would  be  considered.  He  in¬ 
formed  us  that  the  Emperor  was  displeased 
at  the  disrespect  exhibited  in  the  refusal 


to  see  him,  and  had  thus  far  declined  to 
affix  his  seal  to  the  treaty,  and  answer  tlie 
memorial  appointing  a  place  to  oxchango 
it.  Sieh  finally  desired,  in  the  name  of  his 
superiors,  th.at  Mr.  Ward  would  insert  in 
his  reply  a  disclaimer  of  want  of  respect 
to  the  Emperor,  and  an  expression  of  re¬ 
gret  that  he  found  himself  unable  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  formalities  of  an  audience; 
for  if  he  should  fail  of  rendering  him  every 
mark  of  homage,  not  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  and  usages  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  he  would  be  rebuked  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  This  was  done,  and  the  knot  unti¬ 
ed  to  the  release  of  these  quiddling  diplo¬ 
matists,  who  had  made  it  apparently 
merely  to  hamper  themselves. 

The  next  day  they  inclosed  the  impe¬ 
rial  rescript,  and  concluded  their  own 
note  to  the  embassador,  informing  him 
of  their  readiness  to  receive  him  at  the 
I  Kia-hing  temple,  with  the  following  hap- 
i  pily  turned  sentence:  —  “Hereafter,  we 
will  cherish  the  same  feelings  of  respect¬ 
ful  regard  towards  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  you  have  now  made 
known  towards  our  own  Emperor ;  and 
{ these  sentiments  will  be  the  e.xpression  of 
I  the  friendly  relations  which  should  here- 
I  after  exist  between  our  respective  na¬ 
tions.” 

The  e?nj)eror’8  rescript  is  quoted  entire 
to  comi>lete  this  narrative  : — 

“  Last  year  several  English  ships  came  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Pei-ho,  where  they  commenced  a 
battle  and  wounded  our  officers  and  troops  ;  in 
consequence,  we  gave  the  strictest  orders  to 
Prince  Sangkolinsin  of  the  Ghorchin  tril>c,  to 
oversee  the  construction  of  defenses  at  Takuand 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

“The  envoys  of  several  nations  having  ar¬ 
rived  to  exchange  their  treaties,  Kweiliang  and 
Hwa«hana  informed  them  at  Shanghai  that,  as 
defenses  had  been  constructed  at  Taku,  they 
must  proceed  on  their  journey  by  way  of  Peh- 
tang.  But  in  the  month  of  June,  the  English 
minister,  Mr.  Bruce,  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Pei-ho,  and  utterly  disregarding  his  agreement 
with  Kweiliang  and  llwashana,  wished  to  force 
his  way  up  into  the  Pei-ho,  even  if  he  destroyed 
all  the  defenses  placed  there.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  June,  the  English  vessels  went  up  as 
far  as  the  Ki-sin  reach,  and  blew  up  the  iron 
chains  placed  there,  but  our  men  did  nut  then 
join  battle.  The  next  day  more  than  ten  steam¬ 
ers  pulled  up  {lerhaps  a  score  of  iron  piles  in  the 
river ;  they  also  hoisted  red  flags  as  a  challenge 
of  battle. 

“  The  Governor-general  of  the  province  of 
Chihli,  and  others,  whose  duty  it  was,  had  al¬ 
ready  sent  the  intendant  of  Tientsin  to  infom 
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tlie  English,  and  ofiBcers  had  proceeded  to  their 
elrips  to  do  so,  but  they  were  not  received,  for 
the  English  had  already  presumed  to  commence 
a  cannonade  on  the  forts.  It  was  then  that  our 
forts  began  to  use  their  artillery  to  repel  them. 
Several  of  their  vessels  were  much  injured  and 
sunk,  and  many  hundreds  of  the  foot  compa¬ 
nies  which  landed  were  killed.  It  is  incontesta¬ 
ble  that  the  English  brought  this  defeat  on 
themselve.s.  China  did  not  break  her  faith. 

“  At  this  juncture,  John  E.  Ward,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  envoy,  in  compliance  with  his  engagements 
made  with  Kweiliang,  came  to  Pehtang  in  his 
ship,  re^jucsling  that  he  might  go  to  Peking,  as 
he  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Our  permission  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  given  for  him  to  bring  the  letter  up 
to  the  capitid,  where  he  arrived  with  it  This 
day,  the  ministers  Kweiliang  and  Hwashana, 
have  handed  up  the  various  dispatches  received 
from  him  for  our  examination,  and  from  them  it 
is  clearly  to  be  seen  that  his  sentiments  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  respectful,  and  indicative  of  the  ut- 
mo^t  sincerity  and  truthfulness.  Let  the  letter 
which  the  American  envoy  has  brought  be 
taken,  and  let  Kweiliang  and  Hwashana  be  spe¬ 
cially  appointed  to  receive  it  fur  transmission  to 
ourself. 

“  In  regard  to  the  exchange  of  the  treaty,  it 
would  be  proper,  doubtless,  to  return  to  Shang¬ 
hai  to  perform  it ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  the 
envoy  has  already  come  over  the  seas  so  far  for 
this  purpose,  we  now  specially  direct  that  the 
great  Seal  be  afli.xed  to  the  treaty,  and  it  be  de¬ 
livered  to  Hang  full,  the  Governor-general,  who 
is  then  to  exchange  the  ratifleations  with  the 
American  minister  at  Pehtang. 

“After  this  has  been  done,  let  lasting  friendship 
and  commerce  continue  between  the  two  nations. 
This  will  show  forth  our  great  regard  and  kind¬ 
ness  to  people  from  afar,  and  clearly  exhibit  the 
deep  re8|>ect  we  entertain  fur  truth  and  justice. 
Respect  this." 

This  document  wiis  published  in  the 
Peking  (lazette,  and  wa.s  perhaps  the  first 
one  in  that  paper  in  which  foreign  nations 
were  not  called  by  the  term  i,  the  word 
which  has  usually  been  translated  barba¬ 
rian.  Considering  all  the  [>oints  referred 
to,  it  is  a  moderate  statement,  l)ut  con¬ 
tains,  in  the  last  paragi-n])!),  one  great 
ground  of  difficulty  in  maintaining  friend¬ 
ly  relations  with  China  —  the  patronizing 
supremacy  she  exhibits  towards  other  na¬ 
tions. 

In  accordance  with  this  proposition, 
Mr.  Ward  repaired  to  the  same  place  he 
had  before  met  the  commissioners.  Kwei¬ 
liang  was  in  waiting  amidst  a  crowd  of  of¬ 
ficers,  and  re8|>ectfully  received  the  box 
containing  the  letter,  elevating  it  above  his 
eyes,  and  then  handing  it  to  an  attendant 
to  place  on  a  table,  imder  a  guard  of  honor. 


till  it  could  be  transmitted  to  the  Emper¬ 
or.  He  then  informed  Mr.  Ward  that 
the  functions  of  himself  and  Hwashana  .‘is 
plenipotentiaries  ceased  with  th.at  inter¬ 
view'.  The  escort  would  be  ready  in  the 
morning  as  he  had  requested,  and  Tsung- 
hau  himself  was  present  at  this  interview. 
After  some  desultory  conversation  re¬ 
specting  the  treaty,  and  partaking  of  a 
collation,  we  parted  with  our  friends  aji- 
jiarently  in  good  feeling,  and  returned  to 
the  Legation.* 

This  narrative  h.as  been  chiefly  taken 
up  by  the  details  of  official  business,  and 
little  room  is  left  to  describe  other  points. 
During  our  stay  of  a  fortnight,  wovwere 
abundantly  supplied  with  every  thing  for 
our  personal  wants,  at  the  expense  of  the 
two  district  magistrates,  whose  under¬ 
lings  were  constantly  in  waiting.  The 
weather  w'as  charming  during  the  whole 
time ;  the  thermometer  seldom  rose  to 
eighty-eight  degrees,  and  showers  and 
sunshine  pleasantly  relieved  each  other. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  went  out  every 
day,  but  that  part  of  the  city  near  Thir¬ 
teenth  street  is  miserably  built ;  no  na¬ 
tive  was  allowed  to  conduct  us  to  other 
more  distant  parts,  and  it  was  hard  to 
find  one’s  way  through  the  streets,  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  language.  Divine  service  was 
regularly  performed  on  Sundays  by  Rev. 
Henry  Wood,  and  no  officials  interrupted 
us  on  those  djiys.  The  city  is  regarded 
by  the  Riussians  as  containing  .about  two 
millions  .and  a  half  of  people  —  the  native 
estimate  of  its  size.  It  is  built  on  a  plain, 
and  owes  its  extent  and  wealth  entirely 
to  its  political  importance,  having  no  trade 
or  manufactures  aside  from  the  supply  of 
its  own  w’ants,  “Nothing  is  made  in 
Peking  but  edicts  and  mandarins,”  say 
the  natives  of  other  cities.  Much  of  the 
traffic  is  carried  on  with  paper  money, 
w'hich  had  become  so  depreciated  that 
one  hundred  and  seventy  real  copper  cash 
could  buy  a  thousand  paper  ones. 

Letters  were  received  from  General  Ig- 
natieff  in  the  evening,  now  that  there  was 
no  reason  for  detaining  them  any  longer, 
with  copies  of  the  Times  newspaper  .to 
May  sixteenth.  These  letters  showed  how 
earnestly  his  excellency  had  endeavored 
to  communicate  with  us ;  ho  had  even 
I  sent  a  protest  to  the  C.abinet  on  the  im- 

*  A  picture  of  this  presentation  was  published  in 
!  FVank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Neics ;  the  only  correct 
I  part  of  which  was  the  number  of  Americans,  every 
!  other  particular  being  more  or  less  inaccurate. 
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policy  and  nselessness  of  its  restrictive 
proceedings.  One  evening  some  persons 
of  that  nation  came  to  the  street  door, 
but  were  refused  admittance  by  the  door¬ 
keepers,  and  left  the  ^  place  before  w’e 
could  satisfactorily  learn  who  they  were. 
Annoying  as  was  this  restraint  on  our  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  Russians,  we  did  not 
wonder  at  it  when  we  learned  the  exag¬ 
gerated  report  of  the  aid  we  had  given  to 
the  English  at  the  battle. 

Preparations  were  made  for  departure 
in  the  morning.  Dr.  Sandford  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Aitchison  were  too  ill  to  ride  in  car¬ 
riages,  and  convenient  mule  litters  were 
provided  to  carry  them  to  the  boats  at 
Tung-chau,  which  we  reached  in  the 
evening  of  August  eleventh.  The  water 
had  fallen  a  foot,  and  the  descent  of  the 
river  was  somewhat  impeded  by  the  shal¬ 
low  banks  now  laid  bare.  The  Pei-ho  (t. 
6.,  White  River)  is  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  in  length,  but  not  a  very  deep  river, 
and  in  its  lower  portion  resembles  the 
Nile,  as  it  cuts  its  tortuous  channels 
through  the  soft  alluvial.  The  navigation 
is  obstructed  about  five  months  of  the 
year  by  ice  and  low  Water,  and  the  rapid 
current  is  at  all  times  troublesome  to  stal¬ 
ing  craft. 

%  On  reaching  Peh-tsang,  it  was  found 
that  the  kindhearted  escort  had  sent  for¬ 
ward  the  litters  all  the  way  from  Tung- 
chau,  so  as  to  be  ready  in  case  the  invalids 
needed  them.  Dr.  Sandford  had  improv¬ 
ed  on  the  passage  down,  but  Mr.  Aitehi- 
son  had  become  much  weaker,  and  on 
Monday  morning,  August  15th,  he  was 
placed  in  his  litter  with  the  faint  hope 
that  he  would  survive  to  reach  the  ship  ; 
he  died  a  few  hours  after  leaving  the  boat. 
This  excellent  man  had  been  a  student 
and  zealous  missionary  during  the  five 
years  of  his  residence  in  China,  and  had 
endeared  himself  to  all  his  acquaintances 
by  his  Christian  virtues ;  the  natives  who 
knew  him  mourned  his  loss  as  that  of  a 
dear  friend.  His  body  was  carried  to  Peh- 
tang,  and  buried  at  the  anchorage. 

The  roads  beyond  Peh  tsang  had  be¬ 
come  dry  and  smooth  during  our  absence, 
and  the  carriages  were  consequently  less 
irksome.  A  violent  rain  flooded  the  plain 
the  night  after,  and  the  last  fifteen  miles 
of  the  way  presented  a  dismal  contrast  to 
the  first.  VVe  were  able  however  to  reach 
Peh-iang  in  time  for  the  appointment 
made  with  Hangfuh  and  Wan-hiuh,  with 
whom  the  treaties  were  to  be  exchanged. 


Files  of  spearmen  and  musketeers  were 
drawn  up  on  the  roadside  leading  to 
the  temple,  in  which  many  officials  were 
assembled  to  receive  the  embassy.  As 
all  were  present,  the  Chinese  proposed  to 
exch.ange  the  treaties  without  further  de- 
l.ay  ;  this  was  done  after  comparing  their 
texts,  and  certificates  to  this  efi'eci  were 
passed  between  the  respective  ])artie8  in 
the  evening. 

After  the  exchange  was  accomplished, 
Hangfuh  said  that  the  Emperor  had  order¬ 
ed  him,  as  a  mark  of  consideration  to  iho 
American  minister,  to  deliver  over  an 
American  prisoner,  captured  at  the  battle. 
Mr.  Ward  replied,  that  there  could  be  no 
American  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese,  for  none  of  his  nation  had  landed 
on  that  occasion ;  and  he  should  make  no 
demand  even  for  American  citizens  in 
their  power.  A  young  man  was  then  in¬ 
troduced  ;  and  inquiries,  made  through 
a  Chinese  present  who  could  talk  English, 
di.sclosed  the  grounds  the  officers  at  Pe¬ 
king  had  for  their  belief  in  our  aid  on  the 
25th  of  .Tune.  This  man,  named  John 
Powers,  had  informed  the  Chinese  that 
he  was  an  American  who  had  landed  with 
two  hundred  men  ;  but  he  now  acknow¬ 
ledged  th.at  he  had  said  so  to  save  his 
life.  Up  to  this  time,  too,  the  imperial 
government  had  given  credence  to  his 
talc,  but  his  own  denial  now  confirmed 
the  counter-statements  made  at  Peking. 

The  Governor-general  having  learned 
that  the  man  was  a  Canadian  oy  birth, 
and  that  the  American  minister  could  not 
accept  him  in  his  official  capacity,  a.sked 
what  could  be  done,  for  the  Emperor  de¬ 
sired  to  liberate  him.  He  was  told  that 
if  they  were  willing  to  deliver  the  jirison- 
er  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  on 
the  grounds  of  humanity,  knowing  him  to 
be  a  British  subject,  he  should  be  receiv¬ 
ed  and  kindly  treated,  and  taken  back  to 
his  countrymen  at  Shanghai ;  but  they 
must  first  admit  th.at  he  was  not  given  up 
as  an  Amencan  citizen.  After  a  short 
consultation,  they  agreed  to  hand  him 
over,  and  he  W’ent  aboard  the  Toeywan 
that  evening.  It  was  ascertained  some 
months  after,  that  this  act  had  more  than 
any  thing  else  convinced  the  high  Chinese 
officials  in  this  part  of  China,  that  the 
Americans  were  not  in  some  way  eonnect- 
ed  with  the  English,  but  were  an  indepen¬ 
dent  nation  ;  though  the  impression  Avas 
doubtless  strengthened  by  its  coming  at 
the  end  of  their  visit.  The  ignorance  of 
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tlie  Chinese  generally  of  the  resources, 

1)Ower,  and  position  of  foreign  nations  is 
)nth  their  misfortune  and  their  fault,  and 
they  are  all  suffering  the  sad  consequences. 

They  were  anxious  about  the  conse- 
ti^nences  of  the  late  engagement,  and  de- 
-  sirous  to  know  what  probable  course  of 
action  the  Allies  would  take  next  year. 
One  of  the  inferior  officers,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  wished  to  learn  what  was  the  value 
of  the  three  lucn-of-war  destroyed  at 
Taku,  as  he  supposed  the  Emperor  must 
p.ay  for  them. 

The  Commodore  and  his  officers  hailed 
our  return  to  the  frigate  as  a  pleasant  re¬ 
lief  to  the  monotony  of- an  anchorage  in 
the  oj)en  sea.  Supjdies  were  brought 
from  shore,  but  the  Chinese  government 
would  receive  nothing  for  them,  or  for  the 
expenses  it  had  incurred.  The  care  and 
courtesy  of  Tsunghau,  Cliang  and  Li,  the 
escort  appointed  to  await  on  us,  proved 
their  fitness  for  the  place.  They  all  came 
off  to  the  tender  on  the  evening  of  the  18th, 
at)d  wo  parted  in  the  best  of  liumor. 

On  the  return  of  the  Fqwhatan  to 
Shanghai,  it  was  ascertained  tliat  llo,  the 
Governor-general,  was  so  much  engaged 
j  in  his  military  operations  against  the 
i  Nanking  insurgents,  that  it  would  not  be 
\  easy  to  obtain  an  interview  with  him  to 
y  arrange  the  details  of  the  new  treaty.  It 
was  .agreed  at  Peking  that  the  new  tariff 
and  commercial  regulations,  which  formed 
a  i)art  of  all  the  new  treaties,  and  were 
identical  in  each,  should  remain  in  abey- 
.ance  until  the  Englislj  and  French  diffi¬ 
culties  were  settled,  when  all  the  ny^w  ar¬ 
rangements  should  go  into  effects  After 
some  delay,  an  interview  was  obtained 
Avith  llo,  who  had  then  received  instruc¬ 
tions  from  Court,  and  he  and  Mr.  Ward 
soon  came  to  an  understanding  respecting 
the  time  and  manner  of  opening  the  two 
ports  of  Swatau  and  Tai-wan  in  Formosa, 
and  re<lucing  the  r.ate  of  tonnage-duty  on 
ships  —  the  two  principal  improvements 
upon  the  old  treaties.  There  had  been 
some  misgivings  on  the  part  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  in  China  that  the  Chinese  had  dc 
ceivedus;  .and  newspaper  editors  there 
and  here,  in  England  and  in  France,  issued 
their  leaders  to  prove  th.at  the  American 
nation  had  been  uncivilly  treated  in  the 

iierson  of  its  envoy  during  the  visit  to 
’eking,  and  its  treaty  had  been  exchang¬ 
ed  only  to  be  suspended  in  ridicule  in 
sight  of  the  world  until  those  of  Englaud 
and  France  had  gone  into  operation. 


Since  this  visit  of  the  Americans  to  the 
Chinese  capital,  there  has  been  another  of 
the  Allies,  and  their  treaties  have  likewise 
now  been  ratified.  Ilwashana  destroyed 
himself  on  seeing  the  storm  th.at  was 
coming.  The  ultimatum  of  the  English 
and  French  was  rejected,  I’ehtang  was 
occupied,  the  forts  at  Taku  captured, 
Kweiliang  sent  again  to  Tientsin  to  treat, 
and  rejected  their  demands,  and  finally 
Peking  h.as  c.ajiitulated  to  their  arms,  and 
the  summer  palace  left  a  heap  of  ruins. 
Every  one  acquainted  Avith  the  condition 
of  the  Chinese  army,  and  character  of  the 
Chinese  officials,  believed  it  Avonld  be  so ; 
yet  there  is  no  great  glory  in  destroying 
such  soldiers,  or  compelling  such  officials, 
hoAvever  necessary  the  discijdine  may  be 
to  the  Chinese  nation.  One  object  of  this 
narrative  is  to  shoAV  the  CA’idence  which 
exists  of  their  intention  to  have  ratified  all 
the  treaties ;  for  even  if  they  have  been 
ultimately  compelled  to  accept  the  terms 
of  their  conquerors,  a  character  is  worth 
something,  even  to  the  Chinese. 

In, the  struggle  of  races  Avhich  has  now 
commenced  in  Eastern  Asia,  the  philan¬ 
thropist  anxiously  asks  Avhat  is  to  be  the 
result  of  the  conflict  upon  the  millions  of 
our  fellow-men  who  have  quietly  dwelt  by 
themselves  during  the  greater  part  of 
their  OAvn  and  the  Avorld’s  history,  and 
who  are  now  so  harshly  dealt  with.  The 
isolation  Avhich  has  been  the  safeguard  of 
the  Ultra-Gangetic  nations  has  now  been 
rudely  broken  over;  .and  perhaps  it  could 
not  h.ave  been  removed  otherwise  than 
violently,  for  it  interposed  a  barrier,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Chin.a,  to  the  introduction  of  all 
those  enlightening  influences  Avhich  would 
gradually  have  taught  the  evil  and  folly 
of  it.  The  proceedings  of  embassadors 
and  the  rawages  of  armies,  are  however 
less  permanent  in  their  influences,  than 
the  daily  intercourse  of  trade  and  educa¬ 
tion,  except  .as  the  results  of  the  latter 
are  directed  in  their  course  by  the  power 
of  the  former.  W e  hear  much  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  and  the  treaties  of  Pottinger, 
Elgin,  Gros,  lloed,  and  others  in  the  east ; 
and  the  assaults,  tlie  defeat.s,  the  victories 
and  promotions  of  Gough,  Seymour,  Hope, 
Grant,  and  others.  But  how  Aveak  is  the 
influence  of  treaties  upon  the  Chinese 
people  in  comparison  to  the  insidious  de¬ 
struction  flowing  from  their  use  of  opium  ; 
or  the  ravages  of  war  when  weighed 
with  the  horrors  of  the  coolie  trade.  It  is 
melancholy  to  sec,  too,  what  a  class  of 
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desperadoes  of  all  nations  range  along  the  j 
coasts  of  China,  and  how  powerless  the  | 
rulers  are  to  restnun  their  own  subjects, 
if  they  can  borrow  the  protection  of  a 
foreign  flag  to  shield  them  in  their  piracy 
and  smuggling.  The  case  of  the  Arrow  in 
1866,  which  brought  on  the  present  war  ! 
w’itli  England,  was  only  one  of  many  j 
instances  in  China  where  reckless  foreign- 1 
ers  have  led  on  more  reckless  natives  in  a  j 
course  of  lawless  outrage. 

The  opium  war  of  1842  convinced  the  j 
Chinese  government  of  the  danger  of  , 
meiUlling  with  the  opium  trade,  at  le.a8t  ^ 
in  their  own  way  of  restraining  the  evil, 
lest  they  provoked  the  wrath  of  England  ; 
and  the  present  one  w’ill  do  much  to  con-  i 
vince  them  that  whatever  protestations 
of  observing  treaty  stipulations  may  be 
made  by  her  ambassadors,  a  pretext  for 
a  rupture  can  always  easily  be  found. 
Though  the  uliim.ate  goo<l  results  of 
both  these  wars  will  outweigh,  probably, 
their  evils,  yet  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  these  erroneous  impressions  should 
remain,  for  it  concerns  all  nations.  Eng¬ 
land  owes  it  to  them,  to  herself,  and 
above  all  to  the  Chinese,  to  do  all  she 
can  to  remove  them.  Her  position  gives 
her  many  adv.antagc8  to  do  it,  and  other 
nations  W'ould  join  their  influence. 

What  is  now  wanted  in  China  is  sup¬ 
port  to  the  government  in  executing  its  | 
own  laws  over  its  own  subjects,  .and  the  ! 
cooperation  of  foreign  powers  in  shield-  j 
ing  them  against  the  villainy  of  their  sub- 1 
jecls,  exercising  patience  at  the  same 
time  with  the  ignonance  and  conceit  of . 
the  Chinese,  and  not  resorting  to  force  at : 
every  untoward  act  of  their  oflicials. 

If  the  Western  powers  think  it  w'orth  i 
their  while  to  make  treaties  with  China, 
their  superiority  in  knowledge,  equity, 
and  power,  im^mses  higher  obligations  to 
do  her  good,  and  guard  the  inlets  of  evil. 
The  mere  promulgation  of  a  treaty  w4lL 
not  bring  the  people  or  their  officers  to  j 
appreciate  their  obligations  to  observe  its  ; 
stipulations;  this  must  be  the  work  of 
time.  The  progress  of  disorder  and  mis¬ 
rule  has  been  rapid  throughout  the  cm- ' 
pire  wnce  the  opium  war  of  1842,  and  is  ' 
likely  to  be  accelerated  by  the  recent  | 
events.  The  consequences  will  be  disas- ' 
trous  to  trade,  and  the  advent  of  a  new’ 
dynasty  would  not  afleot  these  results ; ! 
for  prosperity  and  trade  depend  upon  se-  I 
curity  and  {>eace,  and  these  are  almost  im- ' 
possible  when  an  impoverished  govern*  1 
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ment,  an  irritated  monarch,  and  a  turbu¬ 
lent  people,  are  all  working  together  to 
greater  oppression  uid  anarchy.  Tea  and 
silk  are  products  of  China  necessary  to 
England,  while  opium  is  the  only  necessi¬ 
ty  of  Chin.*i — a  sail  and  ruinous  exchange 
in  the  course  of  years,  and  likely  to  dimin 
ish  the  ability  of  the  pcojile  to  j)roduc 
the  former  or  buy  the  latter. 

We  feel,  however,  that  the  struggle 
will  be  ruinous  to  China  unless  the  power 
of  Christianity  interposes  by  its  missiona¬ 
ries,  to  te.ach  her  subjects  their  rights  and 
the  way  to  maintain  them,  by  teaching 
them  the  only  sufficient  rule  and  motive 
of  action.  See  how'  the  Chinese  are 
tre.ated  by  our  own  citizens  in  California, 
and  we  learn  how  little  hojM?  for  good 
there  is  to  a  heathen  |»i*ople  in  its  inter¬ 
course  with  a  Christian,  until  the  latter 
svsteniatically  begin  to  instruct  them  in 
the  principles  and  practice  of  their  own 
faith.  As  a  means  of  opening  up  to  the 
millions  of  Eastern  Asia  the  highest 
truths  and  hopes  of  that  Revelation,  by 
I  w’hose  effects  we  have  gradually  reached 
our  present  attainments  in  civilization, 
i  these  troubles  may  be  regarded  as  not 
unmixed  evils:  but  will  the  people  of 
'  God  in  England  and  America  fully  enter 
upon  the  vast  field  before  them  ? 

The  progress  of  the  insurrection  headed 
by  Hung  Siu-tsiuen,  at  Nanking,  has  been 
so  slow  at  times  as  to  lead  to  the  exiHJcta- 
tion  of  its  extinction,  but  it  has  recently 
show’n  renew’ed  energy.  Late  visitors  at 
Suchau  and  Nanking  have  been  able  to 
learn  more  of  the  character  of  its  leaders, 
.and  the  degree  of  knowledge  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  existing  among  their  adherents. 
They  have  found  that  the  batter  are  so 
far  behind  the  former,  that  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  they  are  fair  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  movement,  or  can  even  carry 
the  body  with  them  in  the  radical 
changes  they  propose.  It  has  always 
been  far  more  a  political  th.an  a  religious 
or  Christian  movement,  and  the  adoption 
of  Christianity  by  the  leaders  has  been 
apparently  owing  to  the  connection  which 
they  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
Shangti  of  the  Confucian  classics,  whom 
the  Emperor  alone  worships,  and  the 
Shatigti  of  Gutzlaffs  translation  of  the 
Bible.  The  inculcation  of  th#  tenets  of 
the  New  Testament  upon  all  their  follow¬ 
ers  seems  not  to  have  formed  any  part  of 
their  plan ;  but  they  have  every  where 
destroyed  idols,  observed  a  Sabb.ath  /or 
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worship,  and  distributed  part  or  all  of 
the  Scriptures ;  in  doin^  which  they  have 
prepared  the  way  by  attracting  attention 
t(»  these  writings.  Let  us  not  expect  too 
much  from  the  leaders,  or  infer  that  their 
followers  fully  understand  even  their 
manifestoes,  much  less  could  sway  the 


empire  on  those  principles.  Foreign 
teachers  coming  among  them  may  find 
them  more  prepare*!  for  a  hearty  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  rea«ly  ^ 
to  throw  away  their  polygamy,  fanaticism, 
and  superstition,  gradually  lAicoming  the 
ro.al  reformers  of  their  race. 


From  Ch*mb«ri’t  JonrnAl. 
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Tiierk  is  nothing  in  all  “  the  world’s 
furniture”  .at  once  so  costly  and  so  worth¬ 
less  .as  a  precious  stone.  The  satisfaction 
which  the  contemphation  of  it  produces  is 
more  superficial  than  that  wliich  i?  afford¬ 
ed  by  the  meanest  flower ;  for  the  meanest 
flower,  we  arc  told  on  high  authority, 
may  aw.ake  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears, 
anil  the  finest  diamond  or  pearl  can  not 
accomplish  that.  The  only  value  they 
ossess  beyond  th.at  conferred  upon  them 
y  fashion,  arises  from  their  rarity  and 
dunability;  and  even  fashion,  has  first  to 
be  certified  th.at  it  is  the  real  thing,  and 
not  a  counteifeit,  upon  which  she  bestows 
her  favor,  for  pe.arls  have  dazzled  her,  be¬ 
fore  now,  which  had  never  lain  in  oyster- 
bed,  and  a  bit  of  rock-crystal  has  more 
than  once  eclipsed  the  treasures  of 
Golconda. 

Not  long  ago,  in  Brazil,  at  Villa  Rica,  a 
free  negro  became  possessed  of  a  diamond 
so  enormous,  that  he  begged  permission 
to  present  it  himself  to  the  prince-regent. 
“A  carriage  and  .an  escort  were  forthwith 
disp.atched  to  take  him  to  court.  Blackey 
threw  himself  at  the  regent’s  feet,  and  ex^ 
hibited  his  diamond.  The  prince  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  surprise — the  lords  pre¬ 
sent  were  astounded  ;  the  stone  tveighed 
nearly  a  pound !  The  courtiers  immedi¬ 
ately  set  to  work  to  find  out  the  number 
of  millions  this  monstrous  jewel  was  worth. 
The  great  stone  of  Villa  Rica,  valued  at 
troy  weight,  made  a  total  of  2500  carats. 
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Deducting  the  sixty  carats  for  what  little 
the  stone  lacked  of  a  pound,  there  yet  re¬ 
mained  2500  carats.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  commercial  value  of  the  stone,  the 
carat  must  bo  multiplied  by  the  square. 
The  8<piare  of  2500  is  0,250,000,  and  esti¬ 
mating  the  carat  at  only  150  francs,  the 
common  price,  we  have  the  sum  of  937,- 
500,000  francs ;  and,  as  large  diamonds 
are  no  longer  submitted  to  the  tariff,  and 
as  their  nominal  price  increases  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  exceed  the  ordinary  dimen¬ 
sions,  the  Portuguese  noblemen  probably 
estimated  the  stone  at  two  milliards,  or, 
like  thorough  courtiers,  at  four.  “  How¬ 
ever  this  m.ay  be,  the  inestimable  jewel 
was  sent  to  the  treasury,  with  a  strong 
escort,  and  deposited  in  the  hall  of  gems. 
As  Mr.  Mawe  w.as  at  Rio  Janeiro  when 
this  wonderful  discovery  was  made,  the 
minister  sent  for  him,  and  communic.ated 
to  him  all  the  jiarticulars  regarding  the 
phenomenon  ;  but  at  the  same  time  ex¬ 
pressed  his  private  doubts  of  its  reality. 
The  English  mineralogist  was  invited  to 
examine  the  incomparable  brilliant,  and 
fix  its  v.alue.  Furnished  with  a  letter 
from  efacli  minister — without  which  for¬ 
mality  ho  could  not  be  admitted  —  Mr. 
Mawe  went  through  several  rooms,  and 
crossed  a  great  h.all  hung  M'ith  crimson 
and  gold,  in  which  wsis  a  statue  of  natural 
size  representing  .Justice  with  her  scales. 
Finally,  he  rcache*!  a  room  in  which  were 
several  chests ;  three  officers,  each  having 
a  key,  opened  one  of  these  chests,  and  the 
treasurer  with  much  solemnity  exhibited 
the  supposed  diamond.  Before  touching 
the  stone,  Mr.  Mawe  had  already  seen 
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that  it  was  nothing  but  a  piece  of  rounded  ; 
crystal ;  he  proved  this  on  the  instant  by  | 
tcratching  it  with  a  real  diamond,  and  : 
this  luckless  scratch  at  once  annihilated  : 
all  the  millions  supposed  to  have  been 
added  to  the  treasury.  The  prince-regent 
received  the  news  very'  philosophically ; 
but  poor  Blackey,  who  had  come  in  a  car¬ 
riage,  was  left  to  travel  back  on  foot.” 

The  largest  real  diamond  in  the  world, 
belonging  to  the  Rajah  of  MatUm,  in  Bor¬ 
neo,  is  still  uncut,  and  weighs  367  carats ; 
it  has  no  rival  nearer  than  the  Orloff  dia¬ 
mond,  of  l!)3  carats.  It  has  never  been 
brought  to  Europe,  though  the  governor 
of  Batavia  once  offered  to  the  rajah 
150,000  dollars  for  it,  as  well  as  two  large 
war-brigs,  with  their  guns  and*  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  pow¬ 
der  and  shot.  The  number  of  diamonds 
in  the  world  above  100  carats’  weight,  in¬ 
cluding  the  two  already  mentioned,  is  only 
six ;  but  the  history  of  each  of  these 
— which  are  called  paragons — is  a  ro¬ 
mance  in  itself. 

The  Orloff,  according  to  some  accounts, 
formed  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  idol  Scher- 
ingham,  in  the  temple  of  Brahma.  The 
fame  of  these  bright  eyes  hsiving  reached 
a  certain  French  grenadier  of  Pondicherry, 
he  deserted,  adopted  the  religion  and 
manners  of  the  Brahmins,  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  succeeded  in  escaping  with  one  of  the 
coveted  orbs.  lie  sold  the  jewel  to  a  sea- 
captain  for  50,000  francs  ;  the  sea-ca]>tain 
sold  it  to  a  Jew  for  300,000 ;  and  an  Ar¬ 
menian,  named  Shafrass,  bought  it  fur  a 
much  larger  sum,  and  dis}>osed  of  it  to 
Count  Orloff,  for  the  Empress  Catherine, 
for  450,000  roubles,  and  a  grant  of  Rus¬ 
sian  nobility. 

The  Regent  Diatnond  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect,  and  the  finest  water  of  the  paragons. 
It  origin.ally  weighed  400  carats ;  but  the 
cutting  of  it  as  a  brilliant,  M’hich  took  two 
years’  labor,  and  cost  £3000,  reduced  its 
size  to  137  carats.  This  diamond,  which 
is  also  called  the  Pitt,  was  stolen  from 
Golconda,  and  sold  to  the  grandfather  of 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  when  governor  of 
Fort  St.  George,  in  the  East  Indies,  for 
£20,000,  although  I’ope  suggests  that 
that  gentleman  purloined  it  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  thiel^ — 

“Asleep  and  naked,  as  an  Indian  lay. 

An  honest  factor  stole  the  gem  away.” 

The  French  king  purchased  it  for  £92,000, 1 
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Mr.  Pitt  reserving  the  fragments  taken 
off  in  the  cutting ;  but  its  value  is  now 
estimated  at  double  the  price  paid  fur  it. 
This  jewel  was  pawned  by  Napoleon,  made 
a  political  bait  by  Talleyrand  to  seduce 
Prussia,  .‘md  stolen  by  robbers,  who  only 
returned  it  Iwcause  of  the  impossibility  of 
disposing  of  it  without  detection.  A  cer¬ 
tain  convict  in  tlm  French  galleys  for  some 
time  enjoyed  a  high  preeminence  among 
his  fellows  as  “  the  man  who  had  stolen 
the  Regent.” 

The  Star  of  the  South,  the  largest  dia¬ 
mond  ever  brought  from  Brazil,  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  three  wretched  men,  condemn¬ 
ed  to  perpetual  banishment  in  the  wildest 
part  of  the  interior,  but  who  of  course  ob¬ 
tained  the  revocation  of  their  sentence. 

Sixth  and  last  of  the  paragon  diamonds 
is  the  Koh-i-noor,  now  weighing  but  one 
hundred  and  two  carats,  but  supposed  to 
have  once  been  the  largest  ever  known, 
and  the  same  seen  by  Tavernier  atnong 
the  jewels  of  the  Great  Mogul.  It  is  con¬ 
fidently  asserted  that  this  famous  gem  be¬ 
longed  to  Kama,  king  of  Anga,  three 
thous.and  yeara  ago.  “According  to  Ta¬ 
vernier,  this  gem  was  presented  to  Cha- 
Gehan,  the  father  of  Aurungzebe,  by 
Mirzimola,  when  that  Indian  general,  hav¬ 
ing  betrayed  his  master,  the  king  of  Gol¬ 
conda,  took  refuge  ^it  the  court  of  the 
Great  Mogul.  Since  it  was  admired  by 
the  French  traveler,  this  diamond  has 
passed  through  the  hands  of  several  Indian 
princes,  and  alw’ays  by  violence  or  fraud. 
The  last  Eastern  possessor  was  the  famous 
Runjeet  Singh,  king  of  Lahore  and  Cash- 
mere,  from  whom  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  on  the  annexation  of  the 
Punjaub:  it  was  brought  to  London  in 
1 850.  “  The  king  of  Lahore  had  obtained 
this  jewel  in  the  following  manner :  having 
heard  that  the  king  of  Cabul  possessed  a 
diamond  that  had  belonged  to  the  Great 
Mogul,  the  largest  and  purest  ktiown,  he 
invited  the  fortunate  owner  to  his  court, 
and  there,  having  him  in  his  power,  de¬ 
manded  his  diamond.  The  guest,  how¬ 
ever,  had  provided  himself  against  such  a 
contingency,  with  a  perfect  imitation  of 
the  coveted  jewel.  After  some  show  of 
resistance;  he  reluctantly  acceded  to  the 
wishes  of  his  powerful  host.  The  delight 
of  Runjeet  was  extreme,  but  of  short  du¬ 
ration,  the  lapidary’  to  whom  he  gave  or¬ 
ders  to  mount  his  new  ac(]^uisition  pro¬ 
nouncing  it  to  be  merely  a  bit  of  cryst.'il. 
The  mortification  and  rage  of  the  despot 
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were  unbounded ;  he  immedi.'itely  caused 
the  palace  of  the  king  of  Cabtil  to  be  in¬ 
vested,  and  ransacked  from  top  to  bottom. 
Hut  for  a  long  while  all  search  was  in 
vain  :  at  la.st,  a  slave  betrayed  the  secret ; 
the  diamond  was  found  concealed  bene.ath 
a  heap  of  .ashes.  Runjeet  Singh  had  it 
set  in  an  armlet,  between  two  diamonds, 
e.ach  the  size  of  a  sparrow-egg.” 

According  to  Mr.  Tennant,  the  great 
Russian  diamond  singularly  corresponds 
with  the  Koh-i-noor,  so  as  to  suggest  that 
the  two  once  formed  a  single  crystal ;  and 
W'hen  united,  they  would,  allowing  for  the 
detaching  of  several  smaller  j)ieces  in  the 
process  of  cleaving,  make  up  the  weight 
described  by  Tavernier. 

What  bloodshed,  what  heart  burnings, 
what  tedious  and  expensive  negotiations 
have  e.ach  of  these  shining  pebbles  cost  its 
various  possessors,  and  how  exceedingly 
small  the  gratification  of  having  obt.ained 
them  .at  last,  independently  of  the  sooth¬ 
ing  thought  that  nobody  else  has  got 
them  !  If  it  were  not  useless  to  lift  up 
our  single  voice  against  ati  almost  univer¬ 
sal  custom,  we  would  ask  what  more  bar- 
b.arous  aud  outlandish  usage  can  be  iiu.a- 
gined,  than  ih.at  which  obtains  even 
amongst  our  king’s  daughters  aud  most 
honor.able  women,  of  drilling  a  hole  in  the 
lobes  of  their  ears  for  the  reception  of  a 
jewel  ?  and  why  .are  they  so  ready  to  ex¬ 
claim  “  savage”  against  a  maiden  who  may 
similarly  adorn  her  nose  ?  Let  us,  how¬ 
ever,  be  thankful  th.at  in  these  d.ays,  if  not 
cured  of  our  lunacy,  there  is  at  least  some 
measure  to  our  madness  in  connection  with 
precious  stones ;  that  no  monarch  of  a 
starving  people  Avould  now  offer  three 
millions  of  crowns  for  the  possc.s.sion  of  a 
useless  diamond,  as  Louis  XV.  did  ;  and 
th.at  no  living  Englishman  would  so  mis¬ 
take  the  meaning  of  loyalty  to  his  queen, 
.08  to  grind  a  pearl  worth  £15,000  into  a 
cup  of  wine,  in  order  to  fitly  drink  her 
health,  as  did  Sir  Thom.08  Gresham.  This 
plagiarist  from  Cleopatra  has  had  many  a 
rival  in  more  modern  limes.  Tl»e  court¬ 
iers  of  Louis  XV.  were  wont,  in  their  in¬ 
sane  extravagance,  to  pulverize  their  dia¬ 
monds.  “A  lady  having  expressed  a 
desire  to  have  the  jmrtrait  of  her  canary 
in  a  ring,  the  last  Prince  de  Conti  request¬ 
ed  she  would  allow  him  to  give  it  her ; 
she  accei)ted,  on  condition  that  no  ])recious 
gems  should  bo  set  in  it.  When  the  ring 
w.as  brought  to  her,  however,  a  diamond 
covered  the  painting.  The  lady  had  the 
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brilliant  taken  out  of  the  setting,  and  sent 
it  back  to  the  giver.  The  prince,  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  be  gainsaid,  c.aused  the  stone 
to  be  ground  to  dust,  which  he  used  to 
dry  the  ink  of  the  letter  he  wrote  to  her 
on  the  subject.” 

As  to  the  association  of  gems  with 
dress,  the  .accounts  of  past  extravagance 
which  3Iadame  de  Barrera  gives  us  in  this 
volume,  are  of  a  nature  to  make  paterfa¬ 
milias  shudder,  inured  to  crinoline  though 
he  be.  Xor  were  the  ladies  by  any  means 
the  only  spendthrifts.  One  court  suit  of 
King  James’  “  Sweete  Gosseppe,”  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  cost  no  less  than 
£80,000.  Nay,  to  come  quite  close  to  our 
own  times,  when  Murat  took  refuge  in 
Corsica  after  the  fall  of  the  empire, 
although  he  h.ad  in  money  but  10,000 
francs,  which  he  carried  in  his  belt,  the 
band  around  his  h.at  was  worth  90,000 ; 
one  of  his  epaulets,  50,000  ;  while  he  car¬ 
ried  .about  with  him  tw'o  diamonds  valued 
at  200,000  francs.  lu  all  ages,  in  short, 
and  in  all  countries,  this  passion.ate  admi¬ 
ration  for  precious  stones  has  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  remarkable ;  and  they  have  been 
usecl  in  Holy  Writ  itself,  for  the  most  sol¬ 
emn  comparisons,  and  to  denote  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  perfection — the  New  Jeru¬ 
salem,  even,  being  revealed  to  St.  John 
under  the  figure  of  an  edifice  with  a  wall 
of  jasper,  while  each  of  its  twelve  doors 
was  a  single  ])earl. 

In  the  Talmud  it  is  .asserted  that  the  ark 
was  lit  only  by  j)reciou8  stones — so  that 
the  fatuous  question  “Where  w.as  Noah 
when  his  candle  went  out  ?”  would  seem 
to  be  to  the  Last  degree  unauthorized  and 
extravagant.  From  the  same  venerable 
pages  we  le.arn  that  one  object  in  nature 
is  alone  to  be  esteemed  of  higher  value 
than  pearls — namely,  a  pretty  W'oman. 
“  On  approaching  Egypt,  Abraham  locked 
Sarah  in  a  chest,  that  none  might  behold 
her  dangerous  beauty.  But  when  he  w.as 
come  to  the  ])l,ace  of  paying  custom,  the 
collector  said  :  ‘  Pay  ns  the  custom.’  Ami 
he  .said  :  ‘  I  will  p.ay  the  custom.’  They 
said  to  him :  ‘  Thou  earl  iest  clothes,’  and 
ho  said :  ‘  I  will  pay  for  clothe.s.’  Then 
they  said  to  him  ;  ‘  Thou  c.arriest  gold,’ 
.and  he  answered  them :  ‘  I  will  pay  for 
my  gold.’  On  this  they  further  said  to 
him  :  ‘  Surely  thou  bearest  the  finest  silk ;’ 
he  replied  :  ‘  I  will  pay  custom  for  the 
finest  silk.’  Then  said  they  :  ‘  Surely  it 
must  bo  pearls  that  thou  takest  with  thee,’ 
aad  he  only  answered :  ‘  I  will  pay  for 
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pearls.’  Seeing  that  they  could  name  no¬ 
thing  of  value  for  which  the  patriarch 
was  not  willing  to  pay  custom,  they  said : 
*  It  can  not  be  but  thou  opcMi  the  box,  and 
let  us  see  what  is  within.’  So  they  open¬ 
ed  the  box,  and  the  whole  land  of  Egypt 
was  illumined  by  the  luster  of  Sarah's 
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beauty  —  far  exceeding  even  that  of 
pearls.’  ” 

And  this  pretty  story  in  connection 
with  “  gems  and  jewels  ”  is  the  only  piece 
of  sentiment  or  j»oetry  which  we  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  been  shed  ujK)n  the  custom¬ 
house  authorities  of  any  nation. 


Vroin  Fraier’i  Magailo*. 
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The  precedence  which  astronomy  has 
long  claimed  among  the  sciences  has  been 
very  generally  accorded  to  her  without 
hesitation.  No  tract,  indeed,  of  the 
dom.ain  of  intellect  is  so  dull  .and  rugged 
and  dreary  as  to  be  without  its  admirers. 
Among  the  almost  infinite  diversities  of 
taste  and  cap.acity  in  the  great  family  of 
mankind,  there  is  room  for  every  pursuit, 
and  some  that  apfK-ar  to  common  apjire- 
hension  sufficiently  barren  of  interest  liave 
found  Keaious  votaries.  To  many  minds 
the  study  of  abstract  arithmetic  would 
ofter  no  great  attraction,  yet  Legendre 
has  observed  that  it  almost  always  be¬ 
comes  a  species  of  passion  with  those  who 
give  themselves  to  it  at  all ;  and  such 
must  have  been  the  c.ase  with  B.aron 
Maseres,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  “  his  lead¬ 
ing  idea  seems  to  Itave  been  to  calculate 
more  decimal  places  than  any  one  would 
want,  and  to  reprint  the  works  of  all  who 
had  done  the  same  thing.”  Others  again, 
leaving  on  the  surface  the  ordinary  pleas- 
nres  of  music,  delight  to  plunge  into  the 
depths  of  counterjKiint,  to  enumerate  the 
“  commas  ”  that  separate  the  “  extreme 
sharp  sixths,”  from  the  “  diminished  sev¬ 
enths  to  puzzle  over  the  alleged  fact  (a 
very  curious  one,  by  the  way,)  that  on  an 
orgitii  with  an  enharmonic  key-board  the 
wrong  note,  in  certain  passages,  produces 
a  better  effect  than  the  right ;  .and,  with 
Dr.  Pepusch,  “readily  jump  to  any  con¬ 
clusion  that  would  involve  a  niusic.al 
question  in  mysterious  and  artificial  diffi¬ 
culty  ;”  while  others  there  are  to  whom 
the  sublimity  of  Homer  or  the  dignity  of 


Sophocles  would  appear  to  be  less  attract¬ 
ive  than  some  dialectical  jieculiarity  in 
their  diction ;  who  care  more  for  oriho- 
gniphy  th.an  for  thought  and  feeling,  and 
wrangle  over  an  illegible  contraction  in  a 
musty  old  copy  with  a  vehemence  which 
to  the  uninitiated  seems  very  amusing. 

We  do  not  deny  that  these,  and  such 
as  these,  are  all  legitimate  objects  of  pur¬ 
suit.  We  would  not  insinu.ate  the  slight¬ 
est  disparagement  to  any  species  of  re¬ 
search  whose  object  is  consistent  with  our 
duty  to  God  and  our  neighbor.  So  far 
from  it,  we  are  |>erfeclly  of  George  Her¬ 
bert’s  opinion,  that  “  there  is  no  know¬ 
ledge  but,  in  a  skillful  hand,  serves  either 
|>ositively  as  it  is,  or  else  to  illustrate 
some  other  knowledge.”  We  rejoice  that 
in  the  wide  circumference  of  nature  and 
art  there  is  a  mind  for  every  thing,  and 
room  for  every  mind ;  and  we  h.a\  e  no 
doubt  th.at  it  has  been  so  ordered  in  per¬ 
fect  wisdom  by  the  gre.at  Creator  of  mind 
and  matter.  Still,  there  is  room  for 
choice  also ;  all  subjects  arc  not  alike ; 
some  will  ever  be  the  delight  of  a  small 
minority  ;  others  embrace  a  broader  range 
of  sympatiiics  :  and  at  the  hc.ad  of  all  we 
shall  be  justified  in  placing  astronomy. 
Men  of  most  various  tastes  and  feelings 
in  other  respects,  have  concurred  in  doing 
hom.age  to  this  glorious  science :  the 
<astronomic.al  lecturer  is  pretty  sure  of  a 
full  and  attentive  .audience ;  and  astro¬ 
nomical  publications  arc  continually  swell¬ 
ing  the  torrent  th.at  flows  from  the  mod¬ 
ern  press.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too, 
that  this  direction  of  the  public  taste 
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seems  to  be  progressive.  The  demand 
for  telescopes  has  wonderfully  increased 
of  late  years ;  and  the  instruments  which 
are  called  for,  if  not  of  great  magnitude, 
are  by  no  means  contemptible  in  their 
|>erform.ance.  Wh.atever  may  be  the  i 
cause  of  this, — whether  the  diftusion  of| 
liberal  education  among  tlie  middle  class  : 
es,  or  the  diminished  cost  of  optical  j 
means — for  in  our  own  recollection  the ! 
purchase  of  a  good  achromatic  was  a ; 
serious  undertaking,  and  not  unlikely  to  I 
lead  to  “  second  thoughts  ” — the  fact  is  i 
evident,  and  we  regard  it  with  great  j 
pleasure.  Nothing  can  be  more  calcu-  j 
lated  to  expand  the  mind  and  elevate  the 
thoughts ;  nothing  jtrovides  a  more  in- ; 
teresting  source* of  study  for  “  retired  | 
leisure,”  or  relaxation  for  the  spare  hours  i 
of  a  busy  life.  In  one  respect  alone  the  j 
microscope  has  a  manifest  advantage  in  ; 
its  exemption  from  those  atmosj)herical  j 
disturbances  which  so  often  muddle  and  I 
confound  telescopic  vision,  .and  grievously  [ 
reduce  the  number  of  hours  available  for  ! 
its  employment ;  but  even  this  serious  and  ! 
undeniable  drawback  has  not  interfered,  I 
and  we  venture  to  predict  will  not  inter- 1 
fere,  with  the  popularity  of  this  sublime  | 
science — this  vmpaF.ftvo;  tniarTjUT],  as  Sy- 1 
nesius  happily  called  it,  with  much  less 
reason  for  his  expressive  epithet  than  h.as 
been  apparent  to  succeeding  generations. 

Fortunately,  too,  for  astronomy,  the 
aspect  of  the  heavens  has  of  late  years 
brmight  her  pretensions  prominently  for¬ 
ward.  The  expectiition  of  the  celebrated 
comet  which  drew,  as  is  said,  from  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  the  exclamation — 

“  His  ergo  indiciis  me  mea  fata  vocant,” 


nor  weakened  by  the  unerring  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  moment.  Together  with  the 
mystery,  science  has  at  length  removed 
the  apprehension  of  evil  consequences,  but 
it  has  by  no  means  dissipated  the  strange 
and  peculi.ar  awe  which  attends  this 
“  darkening  of  the  earth  in  the  clear  d.ay 
the  peasant  and  the  philosopher  alike  own 
the  solemnity  of  the  scene ;  and  the  as¬ 
tounding  shout  of  nearly  twenty  thousand 
spectators  at  Perpignan  in  1842,  at  the 
extinctioji  and  return  of  the  solar  beam, 
.attested  nmgnificently  the  universal  feel- 
of  mankind.  Stukeley,  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
in  1715,  and  Airy,  at  Turin,  in  1842,  have 
given  us  fine  descriptions  of  the  scene; 
and  Mr.  Perowne,  on  the  recent  occasion 
in  Spain,  has  well  expressed  its  charac¬ 
ter: 

“  The  wind  came  to  us  cold  and  chilly,  a.s  from 
some  sepulchral  vault.  And  now,  three  or  four 
minutes  only  before  the  total  obscuration,  we 
see  the  great  shadow  come  sweeping  along  down 
the  mountains  and  over  the  pliiin.s.  I  know  not 
whether  to  call  it  shadow,  it  seemed  so  to  611 
the  air,  as  well  as  to  [)a.ss  over  the  ground.  It 
is  commonly  spoken  of  as  ‘  the  shadow,’  but  the 
word  is  inadequate.  It  is  neither  shadow  nor 
va|>or,  nor  can  any  one  word  describe  it.  .  .  . 
I  iiave  seen  no  darkne.ss  like  the  darkness  of 
this  eclip.se.  It  has  no  resemblance  whatever 
to  the  darkness  of  twilight  or  of  night  Not  .so 
deep  ns  that  of  night,  (for  at  no  time  was  it  too 
dark  to  read,)  it  was  far  mure  solemn.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  awe  which  came  over 
us  all,  in  spite  of  the  unwonted  excitement 
which  we  had  felt  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  whole  scene  was  by  far  the  most  won¬ 
derful  I  have  ever  beheld.  There  is  no  pheno¬ 
menon  in  nature  that  can  compare  with  it  in 
interest  The  only  regret  we  felt  was  that  we 
had  not  more  eyes,  or  that  the  totality  could  not 
last  longer.” 


though  hitherto  frustrated,  li.as  kept  the 
subject  .alive  ;  and  the  disappointment  has 
probably  been  more  than  compensated  by 
the  beautiful  “  Donati,”  so  univer8.ally  ad- 
mi!-eil  in  its  splendor,  so  generally  regret¬ 
ted  in  its  departure ;  and  the  expedition  to 
Spain  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  solar  eclipse 
has  also  been  a  theme  of  public  observ.a- 
tion,  though  the  effect  of  the  distant  re¬ 
port  was  trifling,  compared  with  wh.at 
would  h.ave  been  the  result  had  that 
eclipse  been  tot.al  in  our  own  country. 
All  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  feelings  to 
be  attl“Cted,  have  concurred  as  to  the 
.astonishing  impression  of  a  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun ;  an  impression  not  diminished 
by  our  perfect  acqu.aintance  with  its  cause. 


Short,  however,  of  complete  obscura¬ 
tion,  the  spectacle  loses  nearly  all  its 
grandeur.  A  very  small  portion  of  the 
sun’s  disc  left  uncovered  gives  light 
enough  to  deprive  it  of  its  peculiar  awe  ; 
and  from  this  circumstance  our  own  coun¬ 
try  has  for  a  very  long  period  been  alto¬ 
gether  unfortunate  in  this  respect.  Wo 
have  had  no  total  solar  eclipse,  at  least  in 
London,  since  1715,  when  Halley  thought 
it  expedient  to  publish  a  map  of  its  course 
beforehand,  lest  the  darknes-s  should  be 
thought  ominous  as  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
ILanoveriau  dynasty ;  nor  will  its  recur¬ 
rence  take  place  till  the  year  1887.  In 
the  lapse  of  ages  it  is  evident  that  every 
part  of  the  earth’s  surface  must  receive 
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successively  an  equal  amount  of  obscura¬ 
tion  from  the  shadow  of  our  satellite ;  but 
as  so  much  of  our  jylobo  is  covered  with 
water  or  Avith  sand  and  rock,  this  glo¬ 
rious  scone  has  oftentimes  been  reserved 
for  the  Avandering  and  terrified  savage,  or 
lor  “  them  that  remain  in  the  broad  sea 
while  in  the  circumscribed  districts  in¬ 
habited  by  intelligent  and  observant 
races  of  men,  its  recurrence  at  any  given 
spot  is  infrequent  and  in  appearance  irre¬ 
gular,  though  governed  in  reality  by  laws 
of  the  strictest  precision  ;  and  thus  it  has 
happened  that  England,  for  so  many  a 
long  year,  has  never  witnessed  the  event. 
France,  Italy,  South  Germany,  and  Rus¬ 
sia  in  1842,  SAA’cden  and  Norway  in  1851, 
and  Brazil  in  1858,  were  more  fortunate  ; 
and  to  Spain  her  own  opportunity  was 
granted  during  the  past  summer.  ()f  late 
years  the  scenic  phenomena,  of  Avhich  the 
naked  eye  takes  cognizance  as  effectually 
as  the  telescope,  have  received  a  new  and 
more  exciting  interest  from  the  detection 
of  the  marvelous  prominences  or  so-called 
flames,  usually  though  not  invariably  des¬ 
cribed  as  of  a  rosy  hue,  which  are  found 
to  encompass  the  black  mass  of  the  moon 
Avhen  the  sun  is  wholly  concealed,  but 
which  are  demonstrated,  and  more  clear¬ 
ly  so  than  ever  on  the  recent  occasion,  to 
l^long,  not  to  it,  but  to  the  luminary 
over  which  it  is  passing.  These  glimpses 
so  rarely  attainable,  of  the  fiery  region 
condensed  around  the  central  globe  of  our 
system,  have  opened  out  veins  of  inquiry 
and  speculation  till  of  late  quite  unsus¬ 
pected  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
occurrence  of  a  great  eclipse  in  a  country 
so  comparatively  near  and  acces-sible  as 
Spain  sliould  haA^e  attracted  to  its  arid 
heights  a  host  of  accomplished  and  eager 
observers,  not  Avholly  of  the  stronger  sex, 
undeterred  by  the  inconveniences  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  or  the  habits  of  jieninsular 
life.  It  is  matter  of  public  congratula¬ 
tion  that  this  expedition  h.as  jiroved  en¬ 
tirely  successful,  and  that  its  result  has 
justified  the  liberal  encouragement  it  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  governments  on  either 
side  of  the  water.  And  after  all,  the  in- 
frequence  in  later  times  of  total  solar 
ecli|>ses  in  England  is  somewhat  the  less 
to  1x5  regretted,  when  we  bear  in  mind 
the  peculiar  disqualification  of  our  climate. 
None,  iKsrhaps,  but  they  who  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  advantage  of  foreign  travel, 
can  fully  appreciate  the  superiority  of 
other  regions  in  this  respect,  if  in  this 
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alone.  And  if  Ave  are  proud,  as  every 
Englishman  ought  to  be  ))roud,  of  our 
country;  if  avc  are  justly  proud  of  her  li¬ 
berty  and  her  laws,  her  resources  and  her 
spirit,  her  homes,  and  above  all,  her  al¬ 
tars,  yet  no  such  preference  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  her  skies;  no  amount  of  na¬ 
tional  feeling  can  uphold  the  character  of 
our  vapor-loaded,  turbulent,  and  uncer¬ 
tain  atmosphere. 

And  yet  it  is  in  England — in  rainy, 
cloudy,  misty,  d.arap,  boisterous,  somber 
England — that  the  science  of  astronomy 
is  of  late  receiving  a  strong  development, 
at  any  rate  in  the  direction  of  {mpular  at¬ 
tention  and  general  interest.  We  are  not 
speaking  of  theoretical  astronomy,  long 
since  pushed  to  so  great  an  extent  by  the 
French  an.aly6ts,  and  subsequently  culti¬ 
vated  in  Germany  and  America  with  most 
honorable  degrees  of  ardor  and  success  ; 
but  of  that  very  delightful  and  far  more 
accessible  bninch  of  the  study  knoAvn  in 
observatory  language  as  mere  “  star-gaz¬ 
ing,”  which,  after  all,  is  able  to  grasp  so 
much  of  the  sublimity,  so  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  pursuit,  and  which  alone  is 
conveniently  within  the  reach  of  those 
whose  principal  aim  in  life  is  of  another 
nature.  It  is  on  this  more  familiar  de¬ 
partment  of  the  science  that  Ave  now  ))ro- 
]>ose  to  offer  a  fcAV  remarks,  leaving  whol¬ 
ly  on  one  side,  or  rather  above  us,  the 
discussion  of  those  wonderful  trains  of 
thought,  and  re.asoning,  and  computation, 
by  which  astronomy  takes  its  high  stand¬ 
ing  among  inathem.atical  investigations, 
but  in  Avhich  general  readers  Avoiild  find 
little  that  would  be  intelligible,  and  still 
less  that  would  be  attractive. 

Much  indeed  might  be  said  of  the  c.v- 
tnaordinary  increase  of  accuracy  in  those 
micrometrical  measurements  which  are 
the  means  at  once  of  testing  the  correct¬ 
ness,  and  urging  on  the  progress  of  theo¬ 
ry  ;  and  of  the  marvelous  ingenuity,  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  refinement  of  the  minute  con¬ 
trivances  AA’hich  are  now  employed  for  this 
purpose,  and  Avhich  lead  modern  obserA'- 
ers  to  talk  familiarly  of  hundredth  and 
even  thousandth  jiarts  of  seconds.  Some¬ 
thing,  too,  might  be  added  on  the  dan¬ 
ger,  it  is  to  be  hoped  more  apparent 
than  actual,  of  a  kind  of  pedantry  or  os¬ 
tentation  in  these  extreme  subtleties,  as 
well  as  on  the  curious  sources  of  error 
which  occasionally  mortify  the  observ'er, 
and  detract  from  the  value  of  the  compu¬ 
ter’s  labor.  The  Avhole  business  of  tele- 
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Rcopemaking  in  its  present  ailvance<l 
state  would  also  furnish  materials  for  an 
extended  essay,  which,  including  its  con¬ 
nected  ramifications  and  anecdotes,  would 
wc  believe,  prove  more  carious  and  inter¬ 
esting  than  might  be  commonly  imagined. 
But,  fond  as  we  are  of  the  workshop,  and 
well  pleased  from  old  associations  with 
the  mere  look  of  putty  and  colcothar,  .and 
the  smell  of  j>itch  and  aqtut  mirahilis,  we 
shall  not  take  our  readers  among  those 
mysteries  so  seldom  fjcnotrated  by  the 
uninitiated  eye ;  but  introduce  them  in 
tlie  ])roserution  of  our  subject,  to  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  optician’s  practical  skill,  .and 
ensconce  them  in  the  i»rivate  ob.servatory 
of  some  kind-hearted  and  public-spirited 
astronomer,  who  does  not  mind  being 
bored  by  the  ctiriosity  of  strangers;  or, 
if  they  are  not  afiaid  of  “  night-air,”  which 
the  acknowledged  longevity  of  observers 
would  alone  prove  to  have  been  most  un¬ 
justly  calumniated,  we  will  introduce 
them  to  our  garden — for  we  <lo  not  boast 
of  an  observatory — and  get  our  own 
“great  gun”  in  position  for  their  auiuse- 
iiu-nt ;  not  indeed  one  of  the  Largest,  but 
of  no  small  brilliancy  and  power ;  and  in 
order  th.at  they  may  judge  for  themselves 
whether  tve  have  unduly  magnified  our 
favorite  science,  they  shall  see  what  Alvan 
Cllark  can  show  them. 

And  who,  some  of  our  readers  may 
ask,  is  Alvan  Clark?  He  is  a  man  of 
whom  we  do  not  know  much,  but  what 
we  do  know  is  a  little  out  of  the  common 
w.ay.  Educated  as  a  portrait-])ainter,  .and 
cajt.aVde  of  painting  a  clever  likeness  from 
.a  photograph  of  a  person  whom  he  h:is 
never  seen,  he  took  to  optical  work,  .and 
so  distinguished  lujiiself  in  a  pursuit  re¬ 
quiring  the  combination  of  peculiar  deli¬ 
cacy  of  manipulation  with  ingenuity,  and 
tact,  and  judgment,  that  his  object-glasses 
have  riv.alkal  those  of  the  celebrated 
“Optical  Institute”  at  Munich,  which  has 
long,  under  the  names  of  Krauenhofer  and 
his  successor  Merz,  enjoyed  almost  a  mo 
nojKjly  of  Eurf)pean  reputation.  Not 
content  with  these 

.  .  .  “  nrLs  that  wait  on  wealth’s  increase. 

Or  bask  and  wanton  in  the  beam  of  peace,” 

he  h.as  united  to  them  the  perfection  of 
American  rifle-making,  and  rifle-practice 
too,  without  diseontiniiing  his  optical  la 
bors,  and  without  ceasing  to  produce  ob¬ 
ject-glasses,  of  which  it  may  be  said,  with 


no  disparagement  to  the  achievements  of 
Dallmeyer  (late  Ross,)  Cooke,  Merz, 
Steinheil,  Filz,  or  Secretan,  that  those 
who  possess  them  njay  feel  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  acquisition. 

The  sun  is  yet  above  the  horizon.  Sh.all 
wo  ship  our  screen  glasses — not  the  odious 
old  red,  with  all  its  heat  and  glare,  but 
the  beautiful  cool  deep  blue-gray — and 
commence  our  study  with  those  fearful- 
looking  gulfs  which  deface  his  splendor  ? 
\y 0  had  better  not.  Too  near  the  horizon 
no  celestial  body  is  a  good  telescopic  ol)- 
ject.  The  greatly  increased  extent  and 
density  of  atmosphere  which  the  nays 
have  theti  to  traverse,  though  found  but 
little  prejudicial  by  Lassell  when  he  wield¬ 
ed  his  superb  twenty-four-inch  mirror  in 
the  pure  Maltese  he.avens,  in  our  northern 
climes  is  an  entire  bar  to  accur.acy  of  ob¬ 
servation,  or  indeed  comfort ;  for  no  one 
would  wish  to  see  the  smooth  circular 
limb  of  the  sun  all  boiling  .and  fluttering 
with  undulations  iimumer.able.  Dawes 
I  ami  Seechi  c.an  tell  us  of  its  wonders  ;  of 
I  the  amazing  extent  through  which  those 
I  yawning  cavities  open  or  draw  together 
I  in  the  space  of  a  few  days— frequently  be- 
]  coming  visible  to  the  naked  eye  (notwith- 
I  standing  the  singular  blunder  of  the  Czar's 
observer,  W.  Struve,  in  asserting  the 
contrary,)  if  people  would  but  look  for 
them ;  changing  in  form  and  varying  in 
aspect  literally  from  hour  to  hour,  and 
giving  the  impression  of  a  surface  in  a 
state  of  continual  fermentation  and  distur¬ 
bance.  They  would  tell  us  how  those 
1  comparatively  black  openings,  or  nuclei^ 

'  are  often  again  pierced,  as  it  were,  with 
spots  of  a  more  intense  and  absolute 
bl.ackness  as  w’ell  as  encomp.as8ed  with 
ujnhrm,  or  penumbroe^  clouds  of  fainter 
shade ;  and  how,  in  rare  instances,  symp¬ 
toms  of  spiral  arrangement  or  circular  mo¬ 
tion  seem  to  indic.atc — as  the  sagacity  of 
Sir  J.  F.  W.  Ilerschel  had  .anticipated  in 
his  memorable  Cape  observations — the  ex¬ 
istence  of  immense  equatorial  tornadoes 
.and  whirlwinds,  in  a  fiercely  agitated  at¬ 
mosphere  resting  upon  .an  ocean  of  flame. 
We  shall  hear,  too,  of  the  faculm^  or  bril¬ 
liant  stre.aks,  which  are  congregated  to¬ 
wards  those  d.ark  gulfs,  and  one  of  which 
Dawes  h.as  tnaced  as  an  actual  i)rominence 
on  the  profile  of  the  limb,  thus  establish¬ 
ing  the  fact  intimated  by  their  general 
aspect,  that  they  .are  ridges  or  elevations, 
resulting  from  widely-felt  displacement, 
and  proving  that  the  unknown  m<aterial 
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of  the  luminous  envelope  of  the  sun  does 
not  instantly  or  readily  recover  its  state 
of  equilibrium.  These  arc  surprising  dis¬ 
closures  ;  but  we  should  be  still  more  as¬ 
tonished  to  hear  of  that  temporary  out¬ 
burst  of  light  which  two  separate  observ¬ 
ers,  Carrington  and  Hodgson,  using  two 
different  modes  of  observation,  witnessed 
in  front  of  the  sun’s  disc  on  September 
1st,  1859;  giving  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  the  first  recorded  intimation, 
since  the  conversion  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  of 
a  light  far  more  vivid  than  even  the  solar 
blaze.  Was  it  a  huge  meteor — could  it 
have  been  a  comet — that  then  fell  into  an 
atmosphere  of  oxygen,  and  perished  ?  or, 
more  probably,  according  to  Newton’s 
suggestion,  refreshed  the  material  of  our 
central  fire  ? 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  proceed  to  oth¬ 
er  objects,  in  the  hope,  whether  reason¬ 
able  or  not,  that  our  knowledge  of  these 
marvelous  phenomena  has  not  yet  reach¬ 
ed  its  bound.  We  may  pass  by,  with  lit¬ 
tle  notice,  the  very  problematical  discov¬ 
ery  said  to  be  made  by  M.  Lescarbanlt, 
and  wait  for  more  evidence  before  we  rec¬ 
ognize  the  existence  of  a  celestial  “  V ul- 
can.”  (How  much,  by  the  way,  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  even  if  it  possesses  some 
convenience,  and  has  been  thought  inevit¬ 
able  by  high  authority,  that  the  memo¬ 
rial  of  a  debasing  and  corrupting  mythol¬ 
ogy  should  not  have  perished  with  it ;  at 
any  rate,  that  it  should  have  been  thus 
perpetuated  amidst  the  sublimity  and 
glory  of  the  heavens!)  We  need  not 
now  stay  to  discuss  the  unknown  nature 
of  those  opaque  bodies  which  unquestion¬ 
ably  have,  from  time  to  time,  traversed 
the  face  of  the  sun :  the  evidence,  though 
abundantly  sufficient,  throws  very  little 
light  upon  their  constitution.  Nor,  in¬ 
deed  need  we  wait  long  in  attendance  up¬ 
on  the  planet  Mercury ;  for  though  he 
possesses  probably  his  full  share  of  W'on- 
ders,  nob^y  has  ever  known  any  thing 
about  him  in  comparison  except  Schroter, 
and  his  asfdstant,  Harding :  the  mountain¬ 
ous  prominences  and  dark  atmospheric 
bands  (or  more  probably  openings  in  his 
atmosphere)  of  w'hich  they  tell  us,  remain 
unverified ;  still  it  is  but  fair  to  express 
the  opinion,  that  this  may  be  only,  or 
chiefly,  for  want  of  pains  in  the  verifica¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  the  fiishion,  both  in 
Germany  and  England,  to  overlook  the 
unquestionable  merit  of  Schroter,  and,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  to  ignore  hi.s  dis¬ 


coveries  ;  wo  notice  with  pleasure  that 
more  justice  has  of  late  been  done  to 
him  by  no  light  authority — the  leader 
of  Transatlantic  observers,  Bond ;  and 
though  mistakes  may  bo  here  and  there 
fastened  upon  him,  his  painstaking  indus¬ 
try  and  self-evident  truthfulness  should 
not  pass  without  due  acknoAvledgment  on 
the  part  of  his  successors  ;  some  of  whom, 
w’e  fully  believe,  would  have  found  the 
advantage  of  paying  more  attention  to  his 
announcements.  His  tw'enty-seven  (twen¬ 
ty-six  English)  feet  reflector,  with  an 
eighteen-inch  mirror,  the  work  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Schrader,  seems  to  have  been  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  instrument  of  its  day — tho.so 
of  his  coteraporary.  Sir.  W.  Herschel, 
alone  expected  ;  and  his  observatory  of 
Lilicnthal  (not  fur  from  Hamburg)  con¬ 
tinued  for  many  years  at  the  heatl  of  all 
similar  establishments  on  the  Continent, 
till  it  was  dismantled,  as  he  p.athetically 
laments,  and  his  own  income  greatly  cur¬ 
tailed,  by  the  barbarian  irruption  of  the 
French  trooj>8  in  Hanover,  !u»  event  which 
he  survived,  partly  in  enfeebled  he.allh, 
only  a  few  years,  dying  in  1810.  Which 
of  our  observers  will  take  up  the  planet 
Mercury  where  he  has  left  it,  and  make 
known  to  us  what  may  prob.ably  be  known 
without  any  great  difliculty  as  to  its  phy¬ 
sical  constitution  ? 

At  present  we  will  proceed  to  interro¬ 
gate  the  next  in  order, 

“  Yonder  Venus  in  her  glittering  sphere.” 

Can  there  be  a  lovelier  object  in  the 
purple  sky  of  evening,  or  a  more  brillimit 
instance  of  reflected  light?  We  have  rev 
peatetlly  noticed  the  shadow  cast  by  the 
vivid  little  crescent,  whose  actual  form, 
we  are  told  by  Lieutenant  Gilliss,  one  of 
the  members  of  an  American  scientific  ex¬ 
pedition,  may  be  distinguished  in  the  sky 
of  Chile  by  the  naked  eye ;  and  we  can 
well  recollect  how'  wo  used  to  astonish 
our  fellow  undergraduates  of  Oxford, 
many  a  long  year  ago,  by  pointing  out  to 
them  the  minute  sfieck  of  purest  white 
which  marked  her  po.sition  in  the  light  of 
broad  day ;  nor  is  it  long  since  we  saw  a 
lady  pounce  upon  it  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  with  great  facility.  Nevertheless, 
Venus  is  not  the  most  favorable  of  teles- 
coj)ic  objects;  with  her,  the  achromatic  is 
untrue  to  its  appellation,  and  the  colored 
fringe  tint  spreads  around  her  brings  out 
in  full  strength  the  “  secondary  spec- 
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Iriini  ”  which  rcBults  from  the  imperfect 
balance  of  its  opposite  errors.  For  the 
achromatic  object-glass  is  composed,  as 
some  of  our  readers  may  possibly  not  be 
aware,  of  two  lenses  of  different  kinds  of 
gla'js  and  opposite  curvatures,  which  in 
theory  are  supposed  to  neutralize  each 
other's  prismatic  action,  (every  lens  par¬ 
taking  of  the  form  and  properties  of  a 
prism,)  but  whicli  in  practice  accomplish 
this  purpose  only  to  a  certain  extent, 
leaving  a  residuum  of  colored  light ;  and 
no  object  is  found  more  disagreeably  com¬ 
petent  to  exhibit  that  residuum  than  this 
glorious  planet.  Nor  will  the  pure  atid 
colorless  image  of  the  reflector,  free  as  it 
is  from  any  such  defect,  give  us  much 
more  information  ;  few  are  the  cases  where 
brilliancy  is  disadvantageous,  but  it  is  so 
here ;  we  And  old  Herschel  complaining 
that  with  Venus  the  light  of  his  forty-feet 
reflector  W!W  an  inconvenience;  and  a 
very  much  smaller  aperture  will  collect 
enough  to  dazzle  and  perplex  the  eye.  An 
easy  remedy,  however,  is  open  .to  us  in 
daylight  observations,  such  as  we  may 
now  bo  supposed  to  have  before  us. 
There,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  a  lovely 
object — a  half  moon,  of  exquisite  delicacy 
and  pearly  hue,  differing,  however,  from 
our  satellite  in  the  much  fainter  aspect  of 
the  inner  part  of  the  semi-disc,  towards 
the  rectilinear  edge.  And  that  half- 
illumin.ated  planet,  as  you  now  see  it  in 
the  telescope,  appears  to  you  four  times 
as  large  as  the  moon  to  the  naked  eye. 
Impossible,  Mr.  Astronomer !  you  tell  us 
some  strange  things  tiiat  we  are  willing 
to  believe ;  but  this  is  really  going  rather 
beyond  the  mark.  Just  so.  We  did  not 
imagine  you  were  likely  to  believe  it  at 
first.  Few  people,  till  they  are  accustom 
ed  to  telescof)ic  visions,  have  any  idea  of 
the  size  which  objects  appear.  They 
always  look  too  small  for  the  supposed 
power.  Yet  our  statement  is  not  asser¬ 
tion,  but  demonstration.  We  are  using 
an  eye-piece  magnifying  three  hundred 
times;  Venus  is  now  about  twenty-four 
seconds  in  diameter;  the  moon  is  nearly 
thirty  minutes;  by  a  little  easy  arithmetic 
yon  may  fully  satisfy  yourselves  of  the 
fact.  Hut  how  arc  we  to  know  that  yonr 
eye-piece  does  m.agnify  three  hundred 
times?  That,  indeed,  you  must  take 
upon  trust ;  it  requires  a  little  mathema- 
tic.al  knowledge  to  understand  the  demon¬ 
stration,  but  the  demonstration  itself  is  as 
unquestionable  as  that  five  times  sixty  are 


three  hundred.  But,  if  the  moon  were 
now  in  a  suitable  ]x>sition,  we  would  give 
you  a  very  easy  proof  indeed — a  strictly 
ocular  demonstration  ;  for  you  should  look 
at  the  same  time  with  one  eye  at  Venus 
in  the  telescope,  .and  with  the  other  eye 
at  the  moon  out  of  the  telescope — no  dif¬ 
ficult  matter  when  they  are  near  together ; 
and  then,  if  you  do  not  find  that  the 
jilanet’s  image  would  cover  the  moon 
four  times  over,  we  have  nothing  to  s.ay. 
But  why  it  is  that  these  telescopic  images 
appear  so  much  too  small  is  rather  a  puz¬ 
zle.  The  explanation  probably  lies  in  the 
opposite  circumstances  of  vision  ;  in  one 
case,  a  free  open  sky ;  in  the  other,  a  nar¬ 
row  limited  field  ;  natural  seeing  ng.ain8t 
artificial  peeping ;  the  perfect  sharpness 
of  the  real  oliject  against  the  comparative 
definition  of  the  optical  image — some,  or 
all  of  these  may  help  the  difficulty — but 
if  they  do  not,  we  must  refer  you  to  Her- 
scbel  or  Lassell,  or  some  one  who  can  ex¬ 
plain  it  better;  but  the  fact  is  certain. 
Now  look  again  .at  that  beautiful  planet; 
you  think  you  can  make  out  spots  and 
mottlings  and  wavering  uncertain  shades, 
and  perhaps  you  do ;  and  you  may  lock 
upon  twenty  evenings  and  have  the  same 
impression,  and  yet  never  be  able  to  fix 
on  any  certain  form  or  outline  ;  and  you 
would  have  many  of  the  first  astronomers 
to  bear  you  company  ;  such  is  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  present  ilerschel  in  his  .admi¬ 
rable  Outlines  of  Astronomy ;  “  the  in¬ 
tense  luster  of  its  illuminated  part  d.azzles 
the  sight,  and  exaggerates  every  imper¬ 
fection  of  the  telescope  ;  yet  we  see  clear¬ 
ly  that  its  surface  is  not  mottled  over 
with  permanent  spots  like  the  moon ;  we 
notice  in  it  neither  mountains  nor  sha¬ 
dows,  but  a  uniform  brightness,  in  which 
sometimes  wc  may  indeed  fancy,  or  |)er. 
haps  more  than  fancy,  brighter  or  obscur¬ 
er  portions,  but  can  seldom  or  never  rest 
fully  satisfied  of  the  fact.”  But  old  Bian- 
chini  the  Homan  ecclesiastic,  who  seems, 
by  the  way,  to  have  been  a  very  respect¬ 
able,  estimable  kind  of  man,  was  more  for¬ 
tunate  in  1720.  The  telescopic  apparatus 
of  that  day  Avas  alarming  in  its  ciunbrous- 
ness,  and  one  of  its  arrangements  reminds 
us  somewhat  of  the  mainmast  of  a 
schooner  entangled  in  a  gig.antic  pair  of 
lazy-tongs ;  yet  he  thought  so  highly  of  it 
as  to  have  it  engraved  for  the  benefit  of 
j)08terity — and  in  some  respects  it  deserv¬ 
ed  it,  not  only  for  its  ingenuity,  but  .as  a 
specimen  of  the  age,  and  of  the  brave 
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“  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties.”  quarter-inch  beautiful  obj{‘ct -glass  and 
It  was,  however,  by  the  simpler  contri-  clock-work  movement,  for  the  rest — and 
vancc  of  Huygens,  w’ho  tied  the  object  more  ?  Hut  we  fear  that  no  one  will  give 
and  eye-glasses  together  with  a  long  line,  ns  any  very  good  explanation  —  for 
that  Hianchini  was  enabled  to  detect  and  Arago’s  “  negative  visibility  ”  can  not  be 
map  out  a  series  of  continents  and  oceans,  called  an  ex{)lanation — of  the  curious  but 
as  he  thought  them,  of  which  Cassini  had  undoubted  tact,  that  the  unillmninated 
previously  made  out  some  traces,  but  part  of  this  planet  is  sometimes  visible, 
which — at  least  in  their  connection  and  and  has  been  seen  even  in  broad  daylight, 
completeness — have  escajKjd  every  subse-  We  can  readily  account  for  this  appear- 
quent  observer,  till  l)e  V^i^o  and  other  ance,  this  “  asli-light,”  on  the  moon,  which 
astronomers  of  the  Jesuit  fraternity,  re-dis-  has  the  earth’s  broad  face  shining  ti|)on  it ; 
covered  them  it*  1839  with  a  six  and  one-  j  but  that  light  must  be  quite  inconside- 
third-inch  achromatic  by  Cauchoix,  the  j  rable  at  the  distance  of  Venus  ;  and  there 
property  of  their  society,  harbored  in  the  |  is  nothing  else  to  shine  upt)n  her.  She 
the  observatory  of  the  Universita  Gre- 1  may,  perhaps,  be  phosphorescent  —  a 
gorina  of  the  late  pope.  That  instrument '  quality  possessed  but  in  a  faint  degree 
certainly  sliowed  them  some  queer  things  |  by  terrestrial  materials,  though  more 
before  the  Komau  insurrection  in  1848  ]  generally  so  than  might  be  8up[)osed,  as 
sent  it,  with  some  of  the  brethren,  on  a  ;  Mr.  Wilson  long  ago  proved  by  his  ex- 
Transatlantic  journey  ;  and  the  observers  '  penments  in  a  thoroughly  darkened 
paraded  them  before  the  astronomical  j  chamber — but  there  this  (juality  must  bo 
world  iu  a  fashion  which  showed  that  supposed  to  be  developed  uj  a  much  fuller 
their  scientitic  must  have  been  very  infe- !  degree.  Hut  what  of  the  satellite  ol 
rior  to  their  theological  astuteness.  Hut  Venus  ?  That  is  a  very  curious  story, 
still  it  seems  to  have  been  a  good  glass,  j  pretty  nearly  as  mysterious  in  its  way  as 
though  under-polished  ;  and  they  made  it ;  the  tale  of  Casper  lla<i8er,  and  it  deserves 
sometimes  bear  a  power  (a  reputed  pow-  bringing  into  notice ;  but  we  have  no 
er  at  least,  which  is  often  a  very  ditferent  room  for  it  now — 
matter)  of  eleven  hundred  and  twenty- 

eight  even  upon  Venus;  and  the  consent  “  fupit  irreparabile  tempus 

of  several  observers  seems  to  confirm  in  Singula  dum  capti  circumvectamur  amore.  ’ 
full  the  accuracy  of  Hianchiiii’s  drawings. 

They  claim  no  less  than  eleven  thousand  We  must  return  homewards.  IIow 
eight  hundred  mitrometrical  measures,  happy  should  we  deem  ourselves  if^  in  so 
and  certainly  appear  to  have  taken  a  doing,  we  could  only  get  one  fair  view'  of 
great  deal  of  pains.  If  Schroter,  half  a  the  back  of  the  moon,  and  test  Hansen’s 
century  earlier,  had,  like  most  other  peo-  ingenious  conjecture,  built  on  a  deep  re- 
ple,  made  out  little  of  these  shadows,  he  j  finement  of  mathematical  theory,  that,  in 
established  a  mountainous  and  irregular  consequence  of  a  slight  but  appreciable 
“  terminator,”  or  boundary  line  of  light  1  difference  between  its  center  of  figure  and 
and  darkness,  an  atmosphere  denser  tlian  i  its  center  of  gravity,  somewhat  displaced 
our  own,  and  a  day  and  night  of  similar  |  by  the  neigliborhood  of  the  earth,  its 
length  to  what  w'e  know'.  Sir  W.  Her-  other  side  may  be  destitute  of  neithei 
schel,  less  successful,  attacked  him  with  <  water  nor  air,  and  not  incapable  of  sus 
an  asperity  w'hich  {^patie  tnnti  viri)  seems  |  taining  inhabitants  like  ourselves.  Hut 
to  betray  a  slight  tinge  of  personal  feel-  this  we  shall  never  bo  permitted  to 
ing ;  Schroter  replied  in  the  know,  at  least  iu  this  life.  We  must 

Transactions  for  1795,  with  much  cour-  content  ourselves  with  what  w'e  can 
tesy  and  firmness.  We  examined  this  sec,  and  that  truly  is  enough  to  excite  a 
controversy  pretty  carefully  some  years  lifelong  wonder.  No  need  either  in  or 
ago,  and  the  result  was  entirely  in  favor  der  to  appreciate  it,  of  the  colossal  fifteen 
of  tlie  astronomer  of  Lilienthal.  Some  of  inch  object  glasses  of  Merz  at  Poulkova 
his  discoveries,  especially  the  differing  as-  under  the  autocratic  eagle,  or  at  H.-’.rvard 
pect  of  the  horns  of  the  crescent,  and  |  University  under  “  the  stars  and  stripes,” 
their  rapid  variation  in  thickness  and  or  of  Lassell’s  exquisite  two-feet  specula, 
sharpness,  have  since  been  verified  by  so  wonderfully  finished,  with  a  previous 
Madlci.  May  we  not  look  to  Hawes,  certainty  of  success,  by  means  of  a  polish- 
ai'mctl  with  Alvan  Clark’s  eight-and-a-  cr  of  nothing  but  deal  coated  w  ith  pitch ; 
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or  of  the  four-feet  mirror  ho  is  finislnng, 
or  perhaps hns  finished;  orof  De  la  line's 
of  ihirtccn  inches  in  diameter,  smaller  in¬ 
deed,  but,  .as  we  can  tc.stify,  admirably 
perfect.  Bml  indeed  must  be  the  instru¬ 
ment  that  fails  us  here,  .and  worse  than 
Galileo’s  early  eflbrt — the  little  seed  from 
which  such  .a  countless  harvest  of  optic 
tubes  has  sprung.  Tlie  one  we  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  using  will  :\slonish  us  by  its 
revelations;  and  indeed  its  amount  of 
light  will  be  wearisome  to  a  feeble  eye. 
Wliat  a  chaos  of  explosive  .action  lies  be¬ 
fore  us ! — a  surface  blown  up  in  literally 
many  thousands  of  places,  from  the  small¬ 
est  pits  which  just  dot  the  surface  in  our 
gre.at  telescopes,  to  the  broad  volcanic 
lakes,  whose  flattened  interiors  are  as  big 
as  whole  English  counties,  and  are  en¬ 
compassed  by  stupendous  girdles  of  ridges 
and  peaks  which  might  stand  in  proud  ri¬ 
valry  among  the  Apennines  or  Pyrenees, 
nay,  which  sometimes  overpass  the  lofti¬ 
est  Alpine  summits.  In  point  of  dimen¬ 
sions,  nothing  on  earth  is  to  be  named 
with  these  wonderful  cavities,  though 
their  analogy  with  some  of  our  own  vol¬ 
canic  districts  has  been  repeatedly  point¬ 
ed  out,  and  of  late  beautifully  exhibited 
by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  in  his  most  in¬ 
teresting  publication  on  the  Peak  of 
Teyde,  more  commonly  known  as  Tefie- 
riffe.  Otliers,  again,  of  the  lunar  elev.a- 
tions,  though  po.ssibly  due  to  a  similar 
eruptive  or  extrusive  agency,  are  equally 
.astonishing  in  their  rectilinear  extent.  It 
is  a  glorious  thing  to  wander  in  the  mount¬ 
ain  solitudes  of  our  own  jilanct ;  never¬ 
theless,  ho  who  has  stood  in  the  pine  for¬ 
est  at  the  edge  of  the  Plateau  des  Bioux 
Artigues  and  looked  up  to  the  cloven 
crest  of  the  miglity  Pic  du  Midi  d’Ossau, 
or  has  traversed  the  great  Scheidegg  and 
the  Wengern  Alp  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  almost  vertical  steeps  of  the  Wetter- 
horn  and  the  Eiger,  can  form  but  a  very 
feeble  idea,  either  as  to  height  or  extent, 
of  the  precipices  of  the  Lunar  Apennines. 
Nor  is  the  dell  of  Lauterbrunnen,  won- 
<lerful  as  is  its  .aspect,  especially  in  the  de¬ 
scent  from  the  Wengern  Alp,  more  than 
a  miniature  of  th.at  wedge-shaped  valley 
of  the  Lunar  Alps,  which  was  first  figured 
by  Bianchini,  and  which  every  observer  of 
our  satellite  has  seen,  of  ought  to  have 
seen — a  very  difierent  thing  by  the  way — 
the  old  apologue  “  eyes  and  no  eyes  ”  be¬ 
ing  not  limited  in  its  application  to  the 
days  of  youth.  In  fact,  with  a  few  re¬ 


sembling  fe.atures,  the  general  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  lunar  surface  is  much  con- 
tnisted  with  that  of  the  earth.  Though 
our  steppes  and  prairies  are  well  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  broad  gray  plains,  Ave  have 
but  little  that  corresponds  either  in  charac¬ 
ter  or  extent  with  the  wonderful  circular 
configuration  into  which  so  large  a  j)or- 
tion  of  the  moon  is  thrown ;  and  the 
cracks  or  furrows  which  intersect  such 
extensive  regions  are  still  more  dissimilar 
to  any  thing  except  the  artificial  fc.aturcs 
of  our  globe  ;  on  the  other  hand,  .all  the 
beautiful  variety  introduced  by  Avater  in 
its  diilerent  forms  and  j)OS!tions  seems 
there  to  be  Avholly  unknown.  What  a 
pity  it  Avasthat  the  keen  eye  of  Gruithui- 
sen  Avas  so  ill-matched  Avith  a  Avild  imagi¬ 
nation  !  More  of  his  lunar  discoveries 
Avere  verified  by  other  observer  even  at 
the  time  than  might  have  been  supposed 
from  the  subsequent  evanescence  of  his 
fame  ;  and  more,  Ave  suspect,  may  still  be 
recovered  by  those  who  Avill  take  the  ne¬ 
cessary  pains.  Ilis  predecessor  Schroter, 

I  less  lynx-eyed,  was  far  more  trustworthy  ; 
and  Ilis  pains-taking  and  honest  labors, 
exhibited  in  two  thick  quarto  volumes 
half  made  up  of  very  ill-engnivcd  de.signs, 
may  still  be  consulted,  we  are  of  ojiinion, 
Avith  more  advantage  than  has  been  atl- 
mitted  by  the  highest  lunar  .authorities. 
Beer  and  ^Miidler.  Nevertheless,  though 
their  Avork  may  be  a  little  biassed  by  the 
desire  of  originality,  it  is  a  wonderful  in¬ 
stance,  together  Avith  the  splendid  three- 
feet  map  of  Avhich  it  is  the  counterpart, 
of  diligence,  i>er.severance,  and  accuracy, 
i  Lohrmann’s  plates,  published  someAvhat 
j  earlier,  seem  p.atterns  of  unsightly  fideli- 
I  ty  in  a  conventional  style.  Ilis  mider- 
i  taking,  unfortunately  left  incomplete  from 
his  fading  vision,  has,  it  is  said,  been  re¬ 
cently  completed  by  Schmidt,  the  Avell- 
known  observer  of  the  solar  spots.  But 
though  very  much  has  been  accomplished, 
a  separate  and  detailed  examination  of  in¬ 
sulated  regions  recorded  in  large  and  of¬ 
ten-repeated  draAvings  —  a  “Selenotopo- 
graphy  ”  in  short,  as  laborious  as  th.at  of 
^hroter,  but  far  more  delicate  and  mi¬ 
nute — is  required  before  AA'e  can  be  said  to 
knoAv  thoroughly  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
or  c.an  be  in  a  position  to  dr.aAV  secure 
conclusions.  The  “Moon  Committee” 
of  the  British  AssocLation  .are  understood 
to  have  something  of  this  kind  in  h.and  ; 
and  N.asmyth,  the  inventor  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  steam-hammer,  is  said  to  be  medi- 
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tating  great  things  with  a  reflector  whicli 
collects  as  much  light  as  the  eye  is  well 
able  to  endure.  Whoever  undertakes 
any  portion  of  this  task  ought  self-evident¬ 
ly  to  be  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of 
artistic  talent,  such  as  has  been  displayed 
for  instance,  in  the  drawings  of  the  “  Mare 
Crisiiim”  by  the  Astronomer  Royal  for 
Scotland,  Piaz/i  Smyth,  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  Transactions^  or  the  designs 
will  never  prove  very  satisfactory.  In 
the  exceedingly  curious  department  of 
Lunar  Photography,  Warren  De  la  Rue 
stands  altogether  preeminent,  and  some 
of  his  inferences  begin  to  be  very  flisci- 
nating.  His  hints  as  to  the  possibility  of 
vegetation,  and  an  atmosphere  envelop¬ 
ing  merely  the  lower  regions  of  the 
moon,  are  original  reproductions,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  of  Schrii- 
ter’s  ideas  derived  through  an  entirely 
different  channel,  and  deduced  from  acti¬ 
nic  instead  of  optical  appear.ances.  Our 
own  impression  is — and  it  is  not  one  de¬ 
duced  from  investigations  of  yesterday — 
that  though  the  luminous  eruptions  of  Sir 
W.  Ilerschel,  Captain  Kater,  and  others, 
were  mere  illusions  arising  from  reflected 
earth-light,  (about  the  varying  intensity  of 
which,  however,  some  mystery  hangs,) 
another  generation  will  admit  the  continu- 
an(re  of  the  same  explosive  action  which 
has  so  extensively  modified  the  lunar 
globe  as  an  unquestioned  fact ;  its  dimin¬ 
ished  manifestation,  as  compared  with  the 
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terrific  energy  of  earlier  epochs,  corres¬ 
ponding  significantly  with  a  similar  de¬ 
crease  of  volcanic  activity  on  the  earth. 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Piazzi  Smyth  at  Teneriffe,  so 
interesting  in  this  point  of  view,  and  we 
must  do  so  again,  tor  that  worthy  son  of 
a  worthy  father  has  pro«luced  one  of  the 
pleasantest  books  of  modern  days,  as  well 
as  one  of  great  scientific  importance ;  nor 
should  Mrs.  P.  Smyth’s  share  of  so  adven¬ 
turous  an  cntcrpri.se  be  pa.ssed  by  without 
the  expression  of  due  honor.  In  fact,  the 
gentler  sex  have  taken  their  jiart,  if  not 
extensively,  yet  uncommonly  well,  in  as¬ 
tronomical  labor.  In  early  days  “hon¬ 
est  (brav)  Kirch,”  as  Olbers  calls  him,  had 
his  Maria  Margareta  to  help  him.  The 
fame  of  Caroline  Ilerschel  deserves  to  be 
coextensive  with  that  of  her  illustrious 
brother ; 

“  Gloria,  sidcribus  quatn  convenit  esse  coaevam, 
Et  tantuni  ccelo  coiiimoriente  inori 

and  the  aid  that  poor,  weary,  and  worn- 
out  Fallows  received  from  his  wife  at  the 
Capo  of  Good  Hope  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten.  But  to  return  to  Piazzi  Smyth. 
While  cordially  advising  the  jterusal  of 
his  Teneriffe,  let  us  hope  that  the  s]»irited 
author  may  yet  have  other  opportunities 
of  recording  the  results  of  his  “.astrono¬ 
mer’s  experiment  ”  above  the  clouds,  and 
of  again  and  again  affording  similar  plea¬ 
sure  and  interest  to  his  readers. 


The  Cathedral  or  St.  Deris. — The  works  which 
have  been  some  time  in  hand  at  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Denis  are  approaching  completion.  The  moet  cu¬ 
rious  poKion  of  the  building  is  the  crypt  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  kings,  which  formed  a  |>art  of  the  third 
church  raiacil  on  the  saiue  spot,  the  first  bsTiiig 
t>een  erected  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Denis  before  the 
invanon  of  the  Franks ;  the  second  by  Dagobert  I., 
about  the  year  fttiZ ;  the  third  by  Charlemagne,  in 
775 ;  and  the  present  structure  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury.  Tliis  ancient  crypt  was  found  toleratily  pre- 
serred,  and  has  been  repiured  with  great  care.  It 
contains  at  present  tlie  remains  of  Lunis  XYI.,  Ma¬ 
rie  Antoinette,  and  the  aunts  of  the  former,  with 
those  of  the  Due  de  Berri  and  one  of  his  children, 
the  Prince  de  Cood4  and  Louis  XVIII.  The  new 
crypt,  which  has  been  constructed  to  receive  Uic 
'ashes  of  the  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  is 


placed  boneatli  the  transept  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  chancel,  and  immediately  west  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  tomb,  thus  bringing  the  two  extremes  into  con¬ 
tact.  It  is  very  largo,  and  consists  of  a  central 
space  and  two  side  aisles.  At  the  cast  end  of  the 
former  is  a  small  altar,  lighted  by  means  of  a  win¬ 
dow  or  skylight  behind  the  altar  of  the  church. 

llow  TO  OET  A  Good  Frame  Cheap. — Live  tem¬ 
perately,  be  abstemious,  cultivate  early  lioun,  rise 
with  the  lark  instead  of  going  to  bed  after  one.  take 
plenty  of  exercise,  don’t  be  afraid  of  lots  of  cold 
water,  make  a  practice  of  always  being  cheerful, 
avoid  debt,  draughts,  bad  company,  bills,  and  wet 
feet,  and  you  will  soon  get  a  good  frame  cheap ;  and 
it  shall  be  a  frame,  moreover,  worth  more  than  its 
weight  in  gold,  such  as  shall  iuclose  the  very  picture 
of  health. 
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From  tho  Dablln  UniTorolty  Mogoilno. 

A  MEDIAEVAL  PATRIOT:  PRINCE  SCANDERBEG. 

SCANDERBEG,  PltlNCE  OF  EPIRUS. 


“  Jjind  of  Albania !  where  Iskander  rose 
Theme  of  the  young,  and  beacon  of  the  wise ; 

And  he,  his  namesake,  whose  oft-baffled  foes 
Shrank  from  his  deeds  of  chivalrous  emprise.” 

Lord  Btkon  :  Childs  Harold,  Canto  II. 


This  remarkable  warrior  of  the  middle 
asfes  has  furnished  materials  for  no  less 
than  three  English  tragedies  and  a  novel 
in  French.  The  records  of  Scanderbeg’s 
life  and  actions  approaches  Ea.stern  fable. 
As  w'o  turn  to  it,  we  are  tempted  to  say 
with  Gibbon,  when  w'riting  of  Richard 
Uujur  de  Lion  in  Palestine,  “Am  I  relat¬ 
ing  the  deeds  of  Arthur  or  of  Ara.adis  ?” 

The  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
who  bore  no  great  affection  to  Scander- 
beg  for  resuming  C'hristiaiiity  in  mature 
life,  nevertheless  thought  so  highly  of  his 
great  qualities,  that  he  inclnded  him,  with 
several  others,  in  a  list  ho  had  selected 
as  subjects  for  biograjdiy.  Why  he  laid 
this  intention  a.side  he  has  not  told  us. 

Avoiding  exaggeration  as  much  as  the 
materials  will  allow,  tho  true  history  of 
Scanderbeg,  a  n.amo  synonymous  with 
that  of  Alexander  the  IJey  or  Lord,  aj)- 
pears  to  bo  as  follows ; 

George  Castriot  (such  was  his  proper 
designation)  was  born  at  (h-oia,  the  cap- 
itiil  of  Albania,  in  tho  year  1405.  His 
father,  John  Castriot,  hereditary  sover¬ 
eign  of  tho  country,  and  V'oisava,  his 
mother,  were  celebrated  by  the  historians 
of  the  ago  for  their  mental  endowments 
and  personal  beauty.  They  had  three 
other  sons  and  five  daughters.  Tho  un¬ 
timely  fato  of  George’s  elder  brothers  will 
be  mentioned  hereafter.  Of  his  sisters 
little  is  known,  except  that  they  were 
m.arried  to  Christian  princes  and  noble¬ 
men  suited  to  their  rank. 

After  the  conque.st  of  Greece  by  the 
Romans,  Albani.a,  not  then  recognized  by 
that  name,  b<^camo  incorporated  with 
some  adjacent  provinces  in  the  govern¬ 


ment  of  the  Prsetorian  Prefect  of  Illyri- 
cum.  At  the  division  of  the  empire  it 
was  allotted  to  tho  Eastern  monarchs,  and 
so  remained  till  the  decline  of  their  pow¬ 
er,  when  the  government  fell  to  the  fami¬ 
ly  of  the  Castriots,  who  w’ere  generally 
(;alled  kings  of  Epirus,  as  a  country  of 
more  antiquity  and  fame ;  but  Albania  was 
certainly  the  most  important  part  of  their 
dominions,  and  Croia,  its  metropolis,  tho 
seat  of  their  residence. 

The  overthrow  of  Rajazet  by  Tamer¬ 
lane  checked  for  a  time  the  spreading 
empire  of  tho  t)ttom.aii8 ;  but  .after  the 
death  of  khat  victorious  prince,  M.ahomet, 
tho  son  of  Rajazet,  recovered  his  father’s 
kingdom,  which  was  vastly  increased  by 
the  conquests  of  his  own  son  and  successor, 
Amurah  II.,  both  in  Asia  and  Europe. 
Amurah  was  brave  .and  ambitious,  but 
fretful  and  imp.aticnt  on  the  slightest 
cros-s,  particularly  in  his  old  age.  Ho 
was  :is  prudent  in  politics  as  able  in  war ; 
sincere  in  his  religion,  and,  in  general,  an 
observer  of  his  word  ;  but  his  perfidious 
conduct  to  the  Castriots  supplies  a  mem¬ 
orable  exception  to  the  latter  rule.  He 
meant  well,  but  he  possessed  absolute 
power.  The  bigot  and  the  tyr.ant,  under 
such  a  temptation,  will  sometimes  get  the 
better  of  tho  man.  The  consistent  recti¬ 
tude  of  Marcus  Aurelius  w'as  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  an  Ea.stern  despot,  without 
the  light  of  letters  or  philosophy. 

After  extensive  conquests  in  Car.amania, 
Araurath,  upon  slight  pretenses,  carriotl 
his  arms  into  Greece,  and  subdued 
Achaia,  Thessaly,  and  Macedon.  Athens 
yielded  to  his  yoke,  and  Thessalonic.!, 
.after  a  brave  defence,  endured  the  horrors 
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of  an  assault.  John  Castriot,  King  of  [  the  title  Jiassa  or  Pa$ha,  The  Sultan’s 
Epirus  and  Albania,  who  saw  with  bitter  I  presence  being  required  in  Europe,  he 
anguish  the  supineness  of  the  Greek  ^  left  his  young  general  to  cojiduct  all  the 
Emperor,  resolved  to  anticipate  attack,  I  armies  in  Asia  Minor,  which  he  did  with 
and  hastened  to  meet  the  approaching  I  so  much  success  that  Amurath  frequently 
invader  on  the  frontiers  of  Macedon.  i  called  him  his  right  eye,  his  right  hand, 
Amurath  soon  found  the  mountain  war- 1  his  bulwark,  and  the  extender  of  Ids 
fare  tedious,  expensive,  and  interfering  i  dominions.  Returning  to  Adrianople, 
with  his  career  of  victory.  He,  there* '  full  of  fame  and  youthful  ardor,  Scander- 
fore,  listened  readily  to  terms  of  accom-  j  beg  killed  a  gigantic  Tartar,  esteemed 
modation,  and  consented  to  leave  Castriot  j  invincible,  in  single  cond)at ;  and  not  long 
undisturbed  possession  of  his  crown  and  '  after,  in  liithynia,  encountered  two  Per- 
kingdom  ;  conditions  not  to  be  refused  sian  champions,  who  had  publicly  chal- 
by  a  comparatively  weak  opponent,  and  '  langod  any  two  men  in  the  Sultan’s  army, 
which  the  haughty  Sultan  would  have  '  and  slew  them  both, 
peremptorily  denied  to  the  Ctesar  of  Con-  j  Scanderbeg  loved  glory,  but  his  heart 
stnntinople.  Rut  Amurath  insisted,  as  a  !  was  more  devoted  to  the  truth.  When 
sine  qud  non,  on  the  delivery  of  the  four  i  in  the  field,  he  was  constantly  attended 
sons  of  Castriot  as  hostages.  The  feelings  ^  by  some  Christian  officers  and  soldiers, 
of  the  father,  though  deeply  wounded,  I  countrymen  of  his  own,  by  whom  he  was 
g;jve  way  to  the  impei-ative  duty  of  the  |  secretly  instructed  and  confirmed  in  his 
monarch.  His  subjects  were  his  children,  I  original  faith.  To  maintain  this,  and  to 
and  exposed  to  inevitable  ruin.  Trusting  I  secure  the  civil  liberty  of  his  native  land, 
to  Amurath’s  reputation  for  keeping  I  soon  bec.ame  the  governing  principle  and 
jdighted  faith,  the  afflicted  parent  yielded  j  guiding  star  of  liis  active  and  valuable 
up  his  boys,  Amnrath  received  the  royal  j  life.  With  this  secret  bias,  which  he 
pledges,  aud  ending  the  war,  carried  them  i  dared  not  yet  disclose,  he  nl)stained  from 
with  him  to  Adrainople,  his  European  utterly  crushing  the  llungarians,  against 
capital.  Four  centuries  later,  a  reverse  whom  he  was  dispatched  with  a  nu- 
of  a  similar  compact  between  Christian  merous  army ;  but  such  was  his  pru- 
.and  Infidel  occurred  in  India,  by  the  sur-  deuce  that  he  lost  no  credit,  and  escaped 
render  of  the  sons  of  Tippoo  to  Lord  all  suspicion  on  the  part  of  his  cunning 
Cornwallis.  John  Castriot  appears  to  and  mistrustful  master, 
have  remained  ou  friendly  terms  with  the  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Hungarian 
Sultan  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  during  war,  John  Castriot  died,  upon  which 
W'hich  the  cjiptive  princes  were  treated  Amurath  dispatched  Sebali.a,  a  Rassa  of 
with  the  respect  duo  to  their  rank  aud  1  great  military  experience,  with  a  power- 
character.  ful  force,  into  Albania.  lie  at  once  ol>- 

George  Castriot,  though  only  eight  tained  jmssession  of  the  kingdom.  The 
years  of  age,  was  speedily  distinguished  ]>oople,  surprised  and  without  a  leader, 
and  .admired  by  tbe  Sultan  and  the  whole  were  told  that  he  came  as  a  friend,  by  the 
seraglio.  His  extraordinary  beauty,  man-  SulUm’s  order,  to  secure  the  throne  for 
ly  deportment,  vivacity,  and  genius,  the  ho8tage-i)rincc,  who  would  shortly 
charmed  all  who  came  in  contact  with  arrive  and  .assume  his  rights.  In  the 
him.  Amurath  treated  him  .a.s  his  own  meantime,  Amurath  caused  the  three 
son ;  had  him  carefully  instructed  in  the  elder  brothers  of  Scanderbeg  to  bo  se- 
religion  of  Mahomet,  and  in  such  branches  cretly  destroyed  by  poison,  and  reduced 
of  science  as  wore  known  in  the  Turkish  this  Christian  kingdom  to  the  miserable 
Court.  Hoping  to  extinguish  in  his  condition  of  a  Turkish  satrapy.  The 
young  mind  all  memory  of  the  Christian  churches  were  ttimed  into  mosques,  the 
faith,  he  forced  him  to  subscribe  to  the  |  laws  subverted,  and  the  pi-o|>erty  and  per- 
ceremonial  rites  of  Islamism,  and  gJive  sons  of  a  brave,  independent  nation, 
him  the  high-sounding  name  of  Seamier-  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  barbarous  and 
beg,  or  Lord  AIexan<ler.  His  rapid  im-  foreign  tyrant.  The  grief  and  indignatiou 
provement  in  mariial  exercises  induced  of  Scanderbeg  were  excessive,  l)ut  he  knew’ 
the  Sultan  to  take  him  to  the  w.ai’s  in  An-  he  was  in  Amurath’s  |»ower ;  he  subdued 
atoiia,  where  he  evince<l  such  courage  his  feelings,  and  resolved  to  “  bide  his 
and  ability,  that  at  iiincU’eii  he  obtained  time.”  The  crafty  Sultan,  who  really 
the  command  of  five  thousand  horse  aud  loved  him,  was  unwilling  to  murder  him 
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witl»  liis  brotljci-8,  ami  vainly  in>agim*»l,  ] 
tliat  by  present  lionoi  s,  ami  promises  tor  i 
the  future,  ho  might  reconcile  him  to  the  I 
wrongs  of  his  family  and  country.  He  , 
was  not,  however,  quite  free  from  suspi¬ 
cion.  Sometimes  he  would  hint  to  Scan- 
derbeg  an  intention  of  restoring  him  to 
his  father’s  kingdom,  merely  to  discover 
whether  he  encouraged  any  such  hopes; 
])Ut  the  Greek  was  too  wily  for  the  Turk, 
and  preserved  an  impenetrable  mystery. 

When  the  Hungarian  war  broke  out 
anew,  Amurath  distinctly  evinced  his 
doubts  of  Scanderbeg  by  placing  the  Bassa 
of  liomania  .above  liim  in  command  of  the 
army.  A  great  battle  was  fought  near 
the  river  Moravia,  in  which  the  Christians, 
under  the  celebr.ated  John  Corvinus  Hun- 
niades,  one  of  the  first  generals  of  the  day, 
obtained  a  decisive  victory.  The  Turks 
lost  forty  thousand  men.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  action,  Scanderbeg, 
with  the  Epirots  who  tvere  in  his  confi¬ 
dence,  fled.  This  so  astonished  and  dis¬ 
comfited  tlie  Turks,  that  the  rout  soon 
soon  became  univers.al.  In  the  confusion 
Scanderbeg  seized  the  Turkish  Secretary, 
and  comj)ellcd  him,  under  threat  of  imme¬ 
diate  death,  to  write  an  order,  as  from  the 
Sultan,  to  the  governor  of  Croi.a,  to  deli¬ 
ver  up  the  city  to  him,  Scanderbeg,  now 
appointed  governor.  Tlie  wretched  Se¬ 
cretary  w!w  then  disposed  of,  to  secure 
their  own  safety.  The  coinmandant  of 
Croia  fell  into  the  snare,  .and  resigned  his 
j)ost  to  Scanderbeg.  But  the  garrison 
still  remained.  Small  detaclunents  of 
Scanderbeg’s  own  faithful  followers  enter¬ 
ed  the  city  without  suspicioti,  and  in  the 
dead  of  night,  surprised  the  Turks,  with 
the  aid  of  tiio  inhabitants,  an<l  put  them 
to  the  sword,  sparing  only  a  few,  Avho 
submitted,  to  save  their  lives,  .and  em¬ 
braced  the  Christian  faith.  Scanderbeg 
being  in  jmssession  of  the  capital,  all  Epi¬ 
rus  declared  for  him  ;  and  in  a  few  d.ays, 
not  a  Turk  was  lell  in  the  land,  except  in 
a  few  garrisons,  which  were  soon  reduced. 
Amurath,  foaming  with  rage,  was  too 
much  cn>barmssed  with  the  Hungarian 
war,  to  think  of  w’reaking  vengeance  on 
his  revolted  lieutenant.  Thus,  l)y  a  deep¬ 
ly  ])lanned  .and  well-executed  stratagem, 
the  hero  of  Epirus  liberated  his  country 
and  revenged  his  brothers.  If  ever  dou¬ 
ble  dealing  w’as  justifiable,  it  was  in  this 
case.  Let  those  wlio  doubt,  imagine  them¬ 
selves  for  a  moment  in  the  position  of 
Scanderbeg,  and  say,  would  they  have  re¬ 


sisted  the  temptation  of  circumstances  to 
escape  from  such  a  perfidious  master  as 
Amurath  had  ]>roved  himself?  Let  it  be 
remembered,  again,  that  Scanderbeg  was 
a  Greek,  and  that  since  the  days  of  the 
Trojan  war  and  the  wooden  horse,  the 
Greeks  were  renowned  for  subtle  contri- 
v.ances ;  such  schemes  were  in  their  blood 
and  essence.  Naturaui  expellas  furca  ta- 
men  usque  recurret. 

“  Strive  to  expel  strong  nature,  'tis  in  v.ain. 

With  double  force  she  will  return  ngsiin.” 

Scanderbeg  found  time  to  restore  the 
civil  government  of  his  kingdom,  and  soon 
resolved  to  retort  upon  the  Turks,  which 
he  effected  by  a  predatory  inroad  into 
Maccdon.  Amurath,  n|)on  this,  dispatch¬ 
ed  a  chosen  general,  the  Bassa  Ali  Bey, 
to  inva<le  Epirus  with  forty  thousand  men, 
and  with  orders  to  bring  Scanderbeg  be¬ 
fore  him,  either  alive  or  dead.  The  Epi¬ 
rots  flocked  round  their  prince,  who  treat¬ 
ed  the  coming  storm  with  indiflerenco 
approaching  to  levity.  They  were  even 
more  astonished  when  he  dismissed  many 
who  offered  to  serve  him,  and  took  only 
eight  thousand  horse  and  seven  thousand 
foot,  when  he  might  have  trebled  the 
number.  With  this  small  army  he  took 
post  in  a  narrow  defile  on  the  borders  of 
M.accdon,  and  .about  eighty  miles  from 
Croia,  defended  by  mountains  on  one  side, 
.and  a  wood  on  the  other.  Here  he  .await¬ 
ed  the  onset  of  the  Turkish  army.  On  its 
apj)ro.ach,  he  ordered  Amasie,  his  kinsman, 
with  three  thousand  men,  to  lie  hid  in  the 
wood  till  the  battle  should  be  fairly  en- 
g.aged,  .and  then,  as  op|)ortunity  might 
offer,  to  attack  the  Turks  in  the  roar. 
The  onset  of  the  enein}-,  furious  as  usual, 
was  checked  by  the  ]>erson.al  prowess  of 
Scanderbeg,  who  slew  many  with  his  own 
hand  ;  but  pressed  by  numbers,  he  feigned 
a  retreat,  which  drew  Ali  Bey  into  the 
defile,  as  he  had  expected,  where,  being 
assailed  in  front  and  rear,  his  men  fell  into 
confusion  and  ])anic,  and  tnimpled  each 
other  to  de.ath.  The  Bassa  and  his  st.aff’ 
escaj)ed  with  difficulty  ;  but  he  left  behind 
him  twenty-two  thousand  slain,  two  thou¬ 
sand  prisoners,  and  twenty-four  standards, 
with  all  his  materiel  of  war,  tents,  and 
baggage. 

The  tactics  of  Scanderbeg  in  this  battle 
W’cre  exactly  similar  to  those  of  Belisarius 
in  his  last  campaign  at  Ghettos,  when  the 
Bulgarians,  under  Zabergan,  threatened 
Constsintinople. 
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Scanderbog,  having  mounted  his  seven 
thousand  foot  with  horses  taken  from  the 
Turks,  entered  the  sultan’s  dominions, 
M’ith  the  plunder  of  which  he  enriched  his 
followers,  and  returned  in  triumph  to 
Croia.  The  losses  of  Amurath  so  reduced 
his  power,  that  he  was  compelled  to  sue 
to  the  Hungarians  for  a  peace.  This  they 
granted,  upon  terms  too  advantageous  to 
refuse,  hut  they  lost  au  opportunity  that 
never  returned.  Had  they  continued  the 
war  in  hearty  alliance  with  Scanderbeg, 
the  Turks  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  driven  back  into  Asia,  the  miseries 
they  subsequently  brought  upon  the 
Christian  world  might  have  been  prevent¬ 
ed,  aud  the  annals  of  Europe  written 
without  many  lamentable  passages. 

A  peace  was  made,  and  solemnly  sworn 
to  by  Wladislas,  king  of  Hungary,  on  the 
Evangelists,  and  by  Amurath  on  the  Ko¬ 
ran.  But  before  long,  Julian,  the  Pope’s 
legate  at  the  court  of  Hungary,  being  in¬ 
formed  th.at  the  Turkish  affairs  had  fallen 
into  confusion  under  the  government  of 
Mahomet,  the  young  sulUm,  to  whom 
Amurath,  his  father,  had  in  disgust  re¬ 
signed  the  crown,  persuaded  Wladislas  to 
break  the  peace,  and  absolved  him  from 
his  o.ath  ;  or,  in  other  words,  gave  him  a 
dispensation  for  perjury.  Scanderbeg, 
who  w.as  under  no  obligation  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  resolved  to  assist  the  Hungarians, 
but  w.as  prevented  from  arriving  in  time 
by  the  interference  of  the  des|x>t  of  Servia. 
The  battle  of  Verna  was  fought  without 
his  aid.  Amitrath,  though  old  and  weary 
with  many  toils,  resumed  the  government 
on  the  approach  of  danger ;  and,  passing 
over  from  Asia,  joined  his  Bassa,  and 
marched  to  encounter  the  enemy.  The 
battle,  long  doubtful,  termimated  in  a  com¬ 
plete  victory  on  the  part  of  the  Turks. 
The  result  looked  like  a  judgment  on  the 
Christians  for  their  breach  of  faith.  Wlad¬ 
islas  fell,  with  two-thirds  of  his  army,  and 
the  flower  of  his  nobility.  Hunniades  es 
caped  with  difficulty,  and  the  papal  legate, 
the  promoter  of  the  uncalled-for  war,  after 
being  stripped,  wounded,  and  reviled  by 
tlie  victims  he  had  seduce<l,  ]>erished  in 
the  storm  of  his  own  raising. 

Knolles,  in  his  account  of  this  battle, 
relates  the  following  remarkable  circum¬ 
stance  Amurath,  seeing  his  men,  at  a 
particular  crisis,  ready  to  give  way,  took 
tlie  treaty  from  his  bosom,  and,  holding  it 
in  his  hand,  with  his  eyes  raised  towards 
heaven,  cried  aloud,  “  Behold,  thou  cruci¬ 


fied  Christ,  this  is  the  league  thy  follow¬ 
ers  have,  in  thy  name,  made  with  me,  and 
which,  without  cause,  they  have  violated. 
Now',  if  thou  art  God,  as  they  say  thou 
art,  revenge  the  wrong  done  to  thy  name 
and  me  ;  show  thy  power  upon  this  jMjr- 
jured  people,  who  worship  thee  with 
their  mouths,  but  in  their  deeds  deny 
thee !”  Amurath,  after  this  day,  became 
more  gloomy  and  discontented  than  ever, 
and,  being  asked  the  cause,  answered  that 
he  desired  no  more  victories  at  such  a 
price.  He  thought,  with  Pyrrhus,  that  a 
repetition  of  such  success,  which  cost  him 
the  fourth  part  of  his  ai  my,  w'ould  be  to¬ 
tal  ruin. 

Again  he  returned  to  M.agnesia,  but  his 
thirst  of  revenge  on  So^mderbeg  disturbed 
his  repose.  A  second  time,  to  the  great 
mortification  of  his  ambitious  son,  he  re¬ 
sumed  the  direction  of  affairs.  Cajolery 
was  his  first  weapon.  He  sent  Ayradin, 
an  accomplished  diplomatist,  as  his  am¬ 
bassador  to  Croia,  armed  with  letters, 
overflowing  alternately  W'ith  menaces,  re¬ 
proaches,  flattery,  promises,  and  artful  in¬ 
sinuations.  He  assured  Scanderbeg  that 
if  he  would  return  to  his  allegiance,  and 
reenibrace  the  IMahometan  faith,  his  power 
I  and  wealth  should  be  trebled  ;  but  th.at 
I  utter  extirpation  W’ould  follow  him  and 
his  if  he  refused.  Sc.anderbeg  dismissed 
the  amb.a8s.ador  with  an  answer  that  be¬ 
came  his  ow'n  courage  and  the  justice  of 
I  Ills  cause.  The  Sultan,  when  he  rea<l  it, 
began  to  stroke  his  white  beard,  as  was 
his  wont  when  angry,  and  exclaimed, 
“  V.aiu  w'rctch  !  Thou  desirest  an  honor¬ 
able  death.  Take  thy  wish.  I  will  attend 
the  obsequies  of  my  foster  son.  Yes ; 
though  unbidden,  I  will  make  one  at  the 
I  funeral  pomp  of  the  great  prince  of 
!  Epirus !” 

To  keej)  Scanderbeg  employed,  Amur- 
ath  sent  Ferlses,  with  nine  thousand  horse, 

!  as  .an  advance<l  column,  while  he  himself 
prepared  to  follow  with  his  whole  force. 
The  Prince  of  Epirus  had  dismissed  his 
his  army,  raised  for  the  Hungarian  war, 
aud  had  with  him  only  his  usual  guards, 
one  thousatid  five  hundred  foot  and  tw'o 
thousand  horse.  Ferises  attacked  him 
suddenly,  and,  hoping  to  g.ain  immortal 
credit  and  end  the  contest  at  once  by  the 
death  of  Scanderbeg,  with  more  cour.age 
than  prudence,  sought  for  him,  where  he 
was  ever  to  be  found,  in  the  front  of  the 
I  battle.  Scanderbeg  met  and  dispatched 
1  Ferises  by  a  single  blow  with  his  sabre,  in 
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the  full  sight  of  both  armies ;  whereupon 
tl»e  Turks  fled  incontinently,  but  were  so 
closely  pursued  by  the  Epirots,  that  few 
of  them  escaped  to  carry  the  news  to 
Adrianople. 

The  Sultan,  who  imputed  the  fiiilure  of 
Fcrises  to  his  own  rashness,  replaced  him 
by  Mustapha,  a  more  prudent  commander, 
with  instructions  to  ravage  the  country  on 
all  sides,  but  on  no  account  to  risk  a  bat¬ 
tle,  and  to  retire  on  the  approach  of  Scan- 
derbcg.  Mustapha  observed  his  orders  to 
the  letter.  His  devastations  were  e<jual 
to  those  of  Masscna  and  Loison  in  Por¬ 
tugal,  in  1809-10, — worse  they  could  not 
be.  lint  S<-anderbcg  watched  his  oppor¬ 
tunity,  ami,  taking  the  Turks  by  surprise, 
in  one  of  their  predatory  excursions,  drove 
them  to  their  trenches,  entered  with  them, 
and  stormed  the  camp.  Mustapha  escaj)- 
ed  by  the  nearest  road  to  Macedon ;  five 
thousand  Turks  fell  on  the  spot,  and  many 
of  the  fugitives  were  afterwards  either 
killed  or  made  prisoners.  ^lustapha  wsis 
beaten,  but  not  destroyed.  He  returned 
to  Epirus,  find  haz.arded  a  battle  with 
worse  success  than  before.  He  now  lost 
ten  thousand  men,  with  his  own  liberty, 
and  that  of  twelve  principal  officers,  whose 
ransom  cost  Amurath  two  thousand  five 
hundred  ducats,  and  ])resents  of  nearly 
the  same  value.  These,  with  the  plunder 
of  the  Turkish  camp,  and  the  contribu¬ 
tions  raised  in  Macedon,  greatly  enriched 
the  Epirots.  This  last  victory  only  cost 
Scanderbeg  three  hundred  men. 

Amurath  having  ag.ain  defeated  Ilun- 
niades  in  a  battle  of  three  days  duration 
(a  inedia‘V.al  Lei|)sig,)  on  the  plains  of 
Cassova,  resolved  now  to  proceed  against 
Scanderbeg  in  person,  and  consummate 
the  vengeance  he  had  so  long  threatened. 
For  this  fin.al  effort,  he  assembled  an  ar¬ 
my  at  Adrianople  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  men.  Sc.anderbeg,  who 
had  early  information  of  his  movements, 
prejtared  for  the  coming  storm.  He  or¬ 
dered  those  who  lived  in  the  open  coun¬ 
try,  in  farms,  and  villages,  to  <|uit  their 
habitations,  and  take  with  them  every 
thing  that  was  movable.  The  rest  he 
destroyed,  that  the  enemy,  on  their  arri- 
v.al,  might  find  no  rc.sources  in  the  as- 
saidled  country.  This  w.as  precisely  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  when  ^lasseua  invaded  Portugal, 
in  1810;  and  by  the  liussians,  when 
Nai)oleon  marched  on  Moscow,  in  1812. 
The  women  and  cliildren,  and  all  such 


as  infirmities  and  old  age  had  render¬ 
ed  useless,  were  sent  into  fortified  places 
in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  or  into  the  Venetian  or  some  other 
neighboring  Christian  dominions,  where 
they  remained  till  the  danger  was  over. 
It  was  a  moving  scene  to  see  aged  pa¬ 
rents  taking  leave  of  their  children,  and 
affectionate  wives  of  their  Imsbands,  al¬ 
most  despairing  ever  to  see  them  again, 
so  deadly  were  their  apprehensions  of  the 
Sultan’s  power.  War  has  many  terrible 
phases,  but  none  more  heart-rending  th.an 
such  as  these.  The  Epirots  had  long  en¬ 
joyed  under  their  fortunate  king,  liberty, 
safety,  and  prosperity.  His  wars  had 
been  numerous,  but  they  were  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  his  people  than  peace  it¬ 
self.  Many  grieved  for  themselves,  but 
there  wjis  p.atriotism  in  their  hearts,  and 
all  trembled  for  their  king  and  country. 

Amidst  the  general  alarm,  Scanderlnjg 
.alone  retained  his  self-possession.  He 
labored  for  the  safety  of  the  public  with¬ 
out  partaking  of  their  fear.  He  relied  on 
his  plans,  and  felt  confident  of  the  result. 
The  fortifications  of  Croia  were  rep.aired 
and  ini]>roved ;  all  the  burdensome  inhab¬ 
itants  were  removed  to  the  sea  coast ; 
provisions  were  laid  in  for  twelve  months, 
one  thous;md  three  hundred  men  added 
to  the  garrison,  and  Uranaconites  appoint¬ 
ed  governor, — a  man  every  way  e(pial  to 
the  important  trust.  Of  all  tlie  Epirots 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  Scanderbeg  se¬ 
lected  only  ten  thousand,  with  which 
small,  manage.able  army,  he  held  the  o|Km 
field,  and  sent  the  rest  to  defend  the  cities 
and  other  unprotected  places  in  his  do¬ 
minions. 

Amurath,  who,  from  ago  and  physical 
infirmity,  was  obliged  to  travel  slowly, 
sent  on  forty  thouK:ind  horse  in  advance 
to  besiege  Setigrade,  on  the  borders  of 
Macedon,  the  second  city  in  Epirus,  whilst 
he  himself  followed  with  the  bulk  of  his 
army.  The  Turks  were  no  sooner  en¬ 
camped  before  this  place  than  Scander- 
heg,  by  a  dashitig  surprisi*,  cut  oft’  two 
thousand  of  them,  to  give  them  a  foretaste 
of  the  entertainment  they  were  to  expect 
in  Epirus.  A  few  days  after,  Amurath 
arrived,  .and  be.siege«l  the  city  with  his 
whole  force ;  but  his  success  appeared  to 
be  very  doubtful,  and  his  attacks  tvere 
invariably  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  At 
length,  a  villain  f>oiBoned  the  fountain  that 
supplied  the  whole  city  with  water,  and 
obliged  the  garrison  to  surrender.  Ainu- 
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rath  bountifully  rewarded  the  traitor,  ac¬ 
cording  to  promise,  but  had  him  privately 
made  away  with  a  short  time  after. 

The  Sultan  now  prepared  for  the  siege 
of  Croia,  fully  expecting  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  capital  would  be  followed  by 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Croia 
was  situated  on  an  eminence  in  the  jdain 
of  Tyranna,  accessible  only  at  two  points, 
being  every  where  else  defended  by  im¬ 
pregnable  rocks.  The  numerous  hosts  of 
Amur.ath  completely  invested  the  city, 
and  covered  the  surrounding  plains. 
Scanderbeg  lay  hidden  in  the  mountains, 
watching  tl>e  enemy  with  the  eye  of  a 
lynx  and  the  prepared  sy)ring  of  a  tiger- 
cat.  The  Sultan  carefully  fortified  ins 
camp,  and  then  summoned  the  place. 
The  governor  replied  by  a  defiant  refusal. 
Cannon  then  opened  on  the  walls  and  a 
breach  was  efected.  The  assault  was 
given  and  repulsed,  W’ith  a  loss  to  the 
Turks  of  eight  thousand  of  their  bravest 
Janissaries.  During  this,  Scanderbeg  de¬ 
scended  from  his  mountain  fastnt^ss,  enter- 
e<l  the  trenches,  fired  the  cam]>  in  several 
places,  and  with  dreadful  havoc  and  con¬ 
fusion  drove  all  before  him.  Amurath 
and  his  generals  began  to  despond.  His 
son,  M.aliomet,  alone,  who  gave  early 

{rroofs  of  his  sjivage  disposition,  drove 
).ack  the  unwilling  soldiers  to  the  breach, 
where  they  were  helplessly  slaughtered, 
.and  not  a  few  received  death  from  the 
hand  of  their  cruel  prince,  for  flyiiig  to 
avoid  it. 

Sc.aiidcrbeg,  who  never  slept  .above  two 
hours  at  a  time  during  the  siege,  and  al¬ 
ways  armed,  with  his  horse  and  weapons 
beside  him,  g.ave  the  Turks  no  rest  by 
night  nor  day  ;  but  assaulting  them,  some¬ 
times  in  one  place  and  sometimes  in  .an¬ 
other,  kept  them  in  continual  alarm. 

Mahomet,  burning  with  rage,  left  the 
trenches  with  a  chosen  and  numerons 
body  of  troops,  resolving  to  force  the 
mountains  and  engage  his  enemy  there. 
Scanderbeg,  whose  intelligence  never  fail¬ 
ed,  being  informed  of  this,  left  five  hun¬ 
dred  men  under  .an  able  officer  to  guard 
the  passage,  Avhich  thej'  did  so  effectually, 
that  Mahomet  tvas  completely  foiled. 
Scanderbeg,  in  the  meanwhile,  marclied 
round  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Turkish 
camp,  where  he  was  least  expected,  and 
forcing  the  trenches,  made  such  a  slaught¬ 
er  of  the  enemy,  that  their  former  losses 
seemed  as  nothing  in  comparison.  Ma¬ 
homet,  who  had  no  reason  to  boast  of  his 


trip  to  the  hills,  hearing  this,  returned  to 
opj)Ose  Scanderbeg,  and  save  the  rest  of 
the  camp,  being  closely  jtursued  by  tiie 
five  hundred  Epirots  to  the  very  entrance 
of  the  trenches.  Scanderbeg  then  retir¬ 
ed,  having  defeated  M.ahomet's  designs, 
destroyed  a  vast  number  of  the  Turks, 
and  plundered  their  camp,  without  the 
loss  of  a  m.an  on  his  own  side.  His  name 
alone,  which  the  Epirots  m.ade  use  of  in 
their  attacks  to  terrify  their  opj)onent8, 
as  French  nurses  silenced  squalling  clfild- 
ren  by  calling  out  “  Malbrook.,"  was  even 
sufficient  to  strike  a  general  ))anic,  and  to 
throw  the  whole  Oltom.an  army  into  con¬ 
fusion.  Instead  of  continuing  to  batter 
the  city,  they  turned  their  c.annoii  round 
on  the  lines  th.at  encomj)as8cd  their  camp 
to  defend  themselves.  To  add  to  their 
difficulties,  provisions  began  to  fail  them. 
Amurath  obtained,  by  means  of  profuse 
]>ayment,  supplies  from  Desia,  a  city  of  the 
Venetians;  but  Scanderbeg  intercepte<l 
their  convoy,  and  carried  it  in  triumph  to 
his  own  camp.  Amurath  next  att»  uipted 
to  undermine  the  rock  upon  which  Croia 
w.as  founded,  but  the  eft’ort  proved  futile. 
He  then  tried  to  corrupt  the  (lovernor, 
and  to  raise  a  mutiny  in  the  city  by  lavish 
bribes ;  but  being  disappointed,  finally 
offered  peace,  on  condition  of  receiving 
only  a  small  yearly  tribute,  to  save  his 
honor.  Scanderbeg  resolutely  refused. 
Then  the  Sultan  gave  w.ay  to  despair,  tore 
his  white  beard,  and  cursed  his  destiny, 
that  ha<l  reserved  for  his  ohl  age  this 
shameful  discomfiture.  He  boasted  of  his 
former  glory,  counted  over  the  battles  he 
had  fought,  the  victories  he  had  won,  and 
.aggravated  his  present  miseries  by  the 
memory  of  his  past  triumphs.  Finding 
his  end  approach,  he  summoned  his  son 
and  chief  officers,  to  whom  he  complained 
bitterly,  .and  with  many  tears,  of  his  har<l 
fortune,  in  being  compelled  to  die  thus  in 
an  obscure  country,  and  in  the  sight  of 
his  enemies.  He  cotijnred  Mahomet  to 
revenge  his  death,  became  speechless, 
struggled  for  som  -  time  in  extreme  agony, 
and  so  expired.  The  siege  of  Croia,  which 
had  lasted  for  six  months,  was  raised  at 
once.  Mahomet,  with  his  dejected  .army, 
took  the  shortest  road  out  of  Epirus  ;  but 
Scanderbeg  hung  on  their  rear,  and  re¬ 
duced  them  to  a  grievous  plight  before 
they  entered  their  new  master’s  domin¬ 
ions.  Then  the  Epirots,  with  swelling 
hearts,  ])oured  forth  thanksgiving  to  the 
bestovver  of  victory,  sang  their  king’s 
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pr.iises  with  loud  hosannas,  and  exchanrf- 
cd  mutual  congratulations,  more  easily 
conceived  than  described. 

Scandcrbeg  now,  for  the  first  time, 
found  leisure  to  think  of  domestic  enjoy¬ 
ments.  To  the  great  delight  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  ho  married  the  daughter  of  Aran 
tbes  Conino,  Prince  of  Diirazzo,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  accomplished  lady.  Then,  with 
his  queen,  he  visited  every  part  of  his 
kingdom,  to  comfort  and  gladden  the 
hearts  of  his  peop'e,  who  hailtnl  him  with 
cnthusi.asm  almost  approaching  to  idoha- 
try.  In  their  jwogress,  as  at  all  other 
times,  he  administered  justice  with  mercy. 
Dr.  Johnson  has  said  of  England  tmder 
her  great  Saxon  monarch : 

“  A  single  jail,  in  Alfred’s  golden  reign. 

Could  half  the  nation’s  criminals  contain  ; 

Fair  justice  then,  without  restraint  ador’d, 
Held  high  the  steady  scale,  but  sheath’d  the 
sword. 

So  it  might  have  been  said  of  Ejurus 
under  the  paternal  rule  of  Scainlerbeg. 
Except  when  foreign  enemies  vexed  the 
country,  persons  loaded  with  gold  might 
have  traveled  from  one  end  to  the  other 
without  being  molested.  Try  the  mount- 
aitis  of  Albania  now  without  an  escort, 
and  the  ditVerence  will  be  painfully  appa¬ 
rent.  So  far  was  this  great  sovereign 
from  levying  oppressive  taxes  or  imposts 
on  his  subjects,  that  it  became  a  proverb 
amongst  the  neighboring  princes,  that 
“  the  Turk’s  dominions  are  Scanderbeg’s 
revoniies.” 

Mahomet  the  Second,  who  sticoeeded 
bis  father,  sometimes  called  the  Great,  (so 
is  Ilerod,)  was  a  very  victorious,  but  a 
very  impious  prince.  Ilis  mother,  the 
daughter  of  the  despot  of  Servia,  was  a 
Christian,  which  made  some  think  be 
wotild  favor  her  religion  ;  but  he  professed 
Mahometanism,  atid  in  his  heart  cotemned 
both.  Ambition  was  his  god,  and  he  in¬ 
dicated  his  faith  by  liis  practice.  He 
overthrew  the  two  empires  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  Trehizond,  twelve  kingdoms, 
and  five  hundred  cities.  But  this  mighty 
concpieror,  during  the  life  of  Scanderbeg, 
could  never  subdue  Epirtis,  nor  any  por¬ 
tion  of  it.  lie  W!i8  even  unable  to  retain 
Setigrade,  which  was  rescued  from  the 
Turks  soon  after  the  death  of  Amurath. 
And  yet  his  efforts  and  his  power  were 
continually  directed  to  the  destruction  of 
Scanderbeg.  He  made  war  on  him  with¬ 
out  ceasing.  He  tried  fiattery  as  w’ell  as 
LI  I.— No.  1. 


force  ;  invited  him  to  his  court  under  pre¬ 
tense  of  love  and  f>er8onal  admiration, 
and  a  desire  to  renew  their  former  ac¬ 
quaintance.  He  twice  invaded  Epirus  at 
the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
both  times  sustained  ignominious  defeats. 
He  even  descended  to  the  meanness  of 
hiring  traitors  to  assassinate  the  man  he 
could  not  subdue ;  and  to  the  eternal  in¬ 
famy  of  their  employer,  these  miscreants 
were  discovered  and  justly  jninished. 

If  any  thing  can  be  more  wonderful 
than  the  actions  of  Scanderbeg,  it  is  that 
he  should  be  preserved  amidst  the  end¬ 
less  dangers  to  which  his  own  courage 
and  the  machinations  of  his  enemies  ex¬ 
posed  him,  to  die  peacefully  in  his  bed. 
The  fee-simple  of  his  life  for  forty  yoare 
was  scarcely  worth  a  minute’s  purchase, 
a.s  a  commercial  speculation.  Being  with 
his  wife  and  son  at  Lyssa,  he  was  a>- 
tacked  by  a  violent  fever,  and  apprehend¬ 
ing  it  to  be  mortal,  lie  recommended  to 
the  princess,  his  confidants,  and  the  Ve¬ 
netian  amh.assador,  unanimity,  and  the 
care  of  his  son,  who  was  then  in  his  mi¬ 
nority  ;  and  to  whom  he  gave  much  ex¬ 
cellent  advice.  Above  all  things,  he 
charged  him  so  to  rule  as  to  be  loved  ra¬ 
ther  than  feared  by  his  subjects,  whose 
fidelity  to  liiraself  he  praised,  and  for 
whom  he  expressed  the  greatest  affection. 

M’liile  Scanderbeg  w’as  thus  setting  his 
house  in  order,  and  preparing  for  death 
with  the  jiicty  of  a  Christian,  and  the  re¬ 
solution  of  a  hero,  news  was  brought  that 
the  Turks  h.ad  invaded  the  dominions  of 
Venice.  Upon  which,  d^ing  as  he  was, 
he  rose,  and  called  for  his  horse  and  his 
armor;  but  tlie  strength  of  liis  body  not 
answering  the  vigor  of  his  mind,  he  faint¬ 
ed,  and  was,  by  his  weeping  attendants 
carried  again  to  his  bed.  Recovering  liis 
speech,  he  bade  his  officers  hasten  to  the 
assistance  of  his  allies,  and  tell  the  Turks, 
“  he  was  detained  for  the  present  at  Lys¬ 
sa,  but  that  he  would  he  with  them  to¬ 
morrow’.”  These  words,  spoken  in  his 
weakness,  before  he  recovered  the  perfect 
use  of  his  re.ason,  being  reported  by  his 
officers,  reached  the  Turkish  c.amp  that 
evening,  and  spread  such  terror,  that  ex¬ 
pecting  every  moment  to  be  attacked,  the 
whole  army  remained  all  night  under 
arms,  and  at  the  approach  of  day  fled  to 
the  mountains  of  Scutari,  as  if  Scanderbeg 
had  been  indeed  at  their  heels,  where  the 
greater  part  of  tliem  perished  miserably 
from  want  of  food. 
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While  the  Turks  were  flying,  and  none 

fmrsued,  Scandcrbeg  died.  This  irrcpara 
»le  loss  to  his  kingdom  and  Christian  con- 
fodenates  occurred  on  the  seventeenth  of 
January,  1467,  in  the  sixty  third  year  of 
his  age.  lie  was  interred  with  much 
magnificence  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  Nicholas  at  Lyssa.  Nine  years  after 
the  city  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  who 
though  they  hated  and  feared  him  living, 
with  much  reverence  took  tip  his  bones, 
and  divided  them  in  small  pieces.  After 
e.ach  h.*ul  set  his  portion  in  silver  or  gold, 
.and  adorned  these  relics  with  jewels  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  fancy  or  .ability,  they 
w'ore  them  .as  amulets,  or  sacred  charms, 
against  cowardice  or  ill-fortune. 

Scandcrbeg  had  a  fair  complexion,  re¬ 
gular  features,  and  a  m.ajestic  counte¬ 
nance.  Ills  face  was  perfectly  handsome, 
without  softness  or  effeinin.acy,  as  was 
sometimes  remarked  of  the  beauty  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I\^.  Ills  stature  was  lofty,  he  was 
l)ropDrtion.ably  large  and  exquisitely  Avell 
made,  llis  constitution,  naturally  good, 
was  so  hardened  by  temperance  and  ex¬ 
ercise,  th.at  he  could  bear  extreme  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  hc.at  and  cold  without  inconve¬ 
nience.  Ilis  strength  was  wonderful.  Of 
this  several  authors  have  recorded  sur¬ 
prising  instances;  such  as  his  cutting  two 
men  asunder  with  a  single  stroke  of  his 
cimiter,  his  cleaving  another  at  one  blow 
from  head  to  chine,  his  piercing  through 
head-pieces  of  iron,  his  dispatching  a  wild 
boar  .at  one  thrust,  and  decapitating  a 
wild  and  fierce  buffalo  at  another.  Ma¬ 
homet  II.  hearing  of  these  and  other 
achievements,  desired  to  see  Scanderbeg’s 
sword,  imagining  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  very  extraordinary  in  it;  but  find¬ 
ing  it  like  others,  complained  that  the 
Prine.e  of  Epirus  had  deceived  him  in 
sending  him  word  that  “  he  w.as  ready  at 
any  time  to  convince  him  of  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  his  we.apon,  but  then  it  must  be  in 
his  own  hand,  which  he  could  not  yet 
spare  from  the  defence  of  himself  and  his 
country.” 

Scanderbeg’s  mind  was  so  pure,  his  ge¬ 
nius  and  virtue  so  visible,  not  only  in  the 
general  course,  but  in  almost  every  minute 
action  of  his  life,  that  it  is  merely  repeti¬ 
tion  to  say  he  was  pious,  wise,  liberal,  just, 
and  clement,  courteous,  not  soon  offended, 
and  easily  appeased.  A  striking  instance 
of  his  forgiving  temi>er  is  contained  in  the 
following  fact.  His  kinsm.an,  Araasie,  who 
had  betrayed  his  counsels,  and  joined  the 


public  enemy,  returned  after  some  time, 
with  a  halter  round  his  neck,  and  threw 
himself  at  his  feet.  Scandcrbeg  not  only 
raised  him  from  the  ground,  and  embraced 
him  affection.atcly,  but  restored  him  to  his 
former  command  and  confidence.  That 
his  judgment  was  mature  in  youth,  with¬ 
out  practical  experience,  we  gather  from 
his  conduct  under  Amurath,  and  his  skill¬ 
ful  recovery  of  his  native  dominions.  And 
that  time  did  not  ab.ate  the  ardor  of  his 
courage,  w’e  have  unanswerable  proofs 
from  his  demeanor  in  his  last  moments. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  evidence  of  many 
who  served  under  him,  that  in  his  various 
wars  three  thousand  Turks  full  by  his  own 
hand ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  his  troops 
w’ere  never  defeated  in  any  battle  where 
he  commanded  in  person.  liis  word  to 
his  soldiers  w.a8  not  go  on,  but  follow  me. 
In  battle,  his  physical  exertions  w'ere  so 
great,  that  blood  sometimes  W’as  seen  to 
ooze  from  his  mouth  and  other  parts  of 
his  face.  lie  was  never  known  to  retreat 
from  a  single  adversary  but  once,  an<l  that 
in  the  following  manner:  (Viving  some  or¬ 
ders  to  his  army,  a  private  soldier,  with 
more  petulance  than  premeditated  insub¬ 
ordination,  contradicted  him.  Scander- 
beg  drew  his  8.abrc  to  cut  him  down  ; 
upon  which  the  mutineer  clapped  spurs 
to  his  horse,  and  rode  away  at  full  sjieed, 
and  the  king  after  him,  till  they  came  to 
the  brink  of  a  river.  Then  the  soldier 
turned  round,  and  drawing  in  his  reins, 
told  Scandcrbeg  “  he  was  deeply  grieved 
to  oppose  his  prince,  but  nature  bade  him 
defend  his  life.”  This  resfiectful  but  resii- 
lute  demeanor,  so  charmed  Sc.anderbeg, 
tliat  he  sheathed  his  own  sword,  and  told 
the  soldier,  “he  had  much  rather  have 
such  a  man  for  his  friend  than  enemy.” 

This  model  for  sovereigns  was  neither 
rendered  vain  by  good  fortune,  nor  di.s- 
pirited  by  adversity.  He  had  no  person.al 
.ambition,  no  avarice,  no  luxurious  appe¬ 
tites.  His  passions  and  propensities  y^-ere 
held  in  8ystem.atic  control.  He  fought 
not  for  jjower,  but  for  liberty.  He  spoiled 
his  enemies  to  humble  them,  and  to  pro¬ 
cure  subsistence  for  his  own  jteople,  not 
to  enrich  himself.  When  circumstances 
permitted  he  kept  a  sumptuous  table  for 
his  officers  and  friends ;  but  on  all  occ.a- 
sions  he  himself  .ate  but  once  a  day,  and 
that  sparingly.  He  never  slept  more  than 
five  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  and  when 
in  the  field  would  satisfy  himself  with 
two.  His  soldiers  were  richly  habited. 
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blit  their  king  generally  very  plain  in  at- 
Ure.  Ilis  horses  and  arms,  however,  were 
of  the  first  quality ;  and  on  occasions  of 
ceremony  he  would  appear  dressed  and 
attended  with  the  utmost  magnificence. 
In  fine,  as  a  king,  a  soldier,  and  a  Christ¬ 


ian  m.an,  living  in  an  age  and  country 
when  the  hand  alone  could  keep  the  head, 
his  character  commands  equal  admiration 
and  esteem,  and  approaches  as  nearly  to 
perfection  as  the  weakness  of  huinanily 
allows  us  to  suppose  j>ossible. 


From  the  Brttlih  ReTlev. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  LIFE.* 


From  the  monad  to  man,  the  transition 
is  easy  and  natural,  according  to  the  sum¬ 
mary  developmental  hypotheses  so  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  present  day ;  but  “  Whence 
comes  the  monad  ?”  is  a  question  liable 
to  prove  a  stumbling-block  to  the  theorists. 
Given  your  elementary  organic  atoms  or 
globules — and  what  is  more  easy  than  to 
to  “  select  ”  and  sort  these,  until  you  get 
the  biggest  and  strongest — from  which  to 
make  mollusca?  Having  got  thus  far, 
you  need  only  by  degrees  introduce  ver- 
tebraj,  and  sundry  organs  and  appen¬ 
dages,  varying  strictly  according  to  the 
habits  and  requirements  of  the  creature, 
and  you  naturally  and  inevitably  arrive  ac 
the  higher  animals,  and  lastly  ^so  far  as  we 
are  yet  taught)  at  man  himsell.  The  pro- 
ces.H,  although  long,  is  simple  in  the 
extreme,  judging  from  the  recent  revela¬ 
tions  ;  and  has  this  great  merit,  that  it 
requires  no  officious  interference  of  a 
First  Cause ;  all  these  wonderful  results 
being  due  to  the  unalterable  operations  of 
the  “  laws  of  nature.”  These  laics  being 
manifestly  sufficient,  how  unscientific  it 
is  to  ask  for,  or  introduce,  a  Creator  !  Nec 
Deus  intersit  /  and  so  complete  and  self 
sustained  is  the  whole  system,  (to  be¬ 
lieve  its  expounders,)  that  he  Avould 

*  Helirogfnie  :  ou,  Traitf  df  la  Oeneration  Sponta- 
nit.  Par  F.  A.  Poocarr,  Correspondant  de  I’ln- 
ititut,  etc.,  etc.  Pariii.  1859. 

^pontaneout  Oeneralion ;  From  the  “  Cyclopaedia 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.”  By  Allen  Thomson, 
M.D. 

Organitation,  Sgitematincht  und  Oeomaphitcht 
VtrkeUtnittt  der  Infiuiontthierchtn.  By  M.  Eiiren- 
BCRU.  Berlin.  1886. 


almo.st  appear  unnecessarily  captious  who, 
albeit  quite  unconvinced  by  the  argu¬ 
ments,  should  yet  for  once  concede  the 
whole  theory  of  development  by  law  from 
one  primary  organic  atom,  and  merely 
ask  who  gave  the  law,  and  who  made  this 
wonderful  atom,  with  its  receptivity,  its 
varied  adaptability,  and  its  unlimited  ca¬ 
pacity  for  development  ?  Yet,  until  these 
questions  are  satisfactorily  answered,  no 
“  natural  selection,”  no  “  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence,”  will  enable  us  to  exclude  the 
Creator  from  His  works. 

It  is  evident  that  a  question  of  this 
urgency,  whether  considered  as  bearing 
upon  abstract  science  or  upon  natural 
theology,  cannot  be  allowed  by  the  de- 
velopraentarians  to  rest  there.  The 
monad,  the  primary  organic  germ,  must 
be  accounted  for ;  .and  it  must  be  shown 
to  be  evolved  from  brute  inorganic  matter 
by  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  which 
laws  are  positive  and  invariable,  or  his 
carefully  constructed  pantheistic  system 
will  tumble  to  pieces,  like  a  child's  tower 
of  cards,  when  the  foundation  is  touched. 
Hence  have  .arisen  the  various  attempts 
that  have  been  from  time  to  time  made, 
to  show  that  an  organic  cell  might  origin¬ 
ate  from  the  ordinary  juxtaposition  of  its 
elements,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  crystal 
is  formed ;  and  under  the  influence  of 
forces,  only  differing  from  those  that  pre¬ 
side  over  the  latter  process,  chemical 
attraction,  galvanism,  etc.,  in  complexity 
of  operation,  but  nut  at  all  in  nature ; 
and  that  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  were  nothing  more  than 
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piitnary  organic  cells.  The  first  work, 
the  title  of  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  paper,  is  by  far  the  most  complete 
and  scientific  exposition  of  this  opinion 
that  has  yet  appeared.  The  author  is  a 
savant  of  great  eminence,  and  if  we  may 
trust  the  accuracy  of  his  investigations, 
he  appears  to  have  pushed  his  analysis  of 

}>henoinena  to  the  uttermost,  and  also  to 
lave  proved  his  case.  It  is  true  that  the 
position  with  which  he  sets  out  does  not 
involve  all  the  consequences  above  men 
tinned.  He  does  not  formally  state  that 
organic  matter  and  life  can  be  directly 
produced  from  inorganic  matter;  on  the 
contrary,  he  distinctly  avers,  that  although 
living  beings  may  and  do  constantly  ap- 
|K;ar  in  certain  places,  without  the  pre- 
Sxistence  of  any  genu  or  any  similar 
organism — as  a  new  creation,  in  fact, 
under  definite  natural  laws — yet  organic 
matter  in  some  form  is  presupjiosed  or 
postulated.  But  in  the  course  of  the  ar¬ 
gument,  as  we  shall  see,  facts  are  adduced 
which  show  that  this  is  by  no  means 
necessary ;  and  so  we  are  compelled  to 
conclude  either  that  the  theory  is  more 
comprehensive  than  its  first  formal  enun¬ 
ciation,  or  that  it  is  overproved,  and  its 
postulates  utterly  nugatory,*  But  facts 
first,  and  their  consequences  afterwards. 

Wherever  in  nature,  air,  earth  and 
water  meet,  there  is  a  development  of 
life;  wherever  nutriment  is  to  be  got, 
there  is  or  will  be  m  very  brief  space  of 
time,  abundance  of  creatures  to  be  nour¬ 
ished  thereby  ;  there  is  nothing  so  intru¬ 
sive  as  life.  Countless  myriads  of  minute 
creatures,  for  the  most  part  far  too  small 
to  be  detected  without  powerful  micro¬ 
scopes,  are  observed  to  swarm  in  every 
locality  where,  W’hether  by  nature  or 
artificial  means,  the  appropriate  [>abulum 
for  their  sustenance  is  provided,  and  fit 
conditions  for  their  development  aftorded. 
If  we  examine  a  drop  of  water  from  a 
stagnant  pool,  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
6co|>e,  we  find  it  teeming  with  forms  of 
life,  all  wondcidtil,  many  strikingly  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  abounding  with  interest  as  to 
their  habits  and  general  phenomena.  In 
like  manner,  a  drop  of  water  in  which  any 
animal  or  vegetable  matter  has  been  in¬ 
fused,  or  has  decayeil,  is  found  to  be 
similarly  tenanted ;  and  these  may  be 

*  We  allude  to  such  facts  as  related  to  proto 
Srganisnis  being  developed  in  distilled  water,  to  which 
DO  air  has  hud  access,  and  many  others  to  be  more 
particularly  mentioned  aft  erwurda. 


produced  at  will ;  hence  they  have  been 
called  infusoria.  As  to  the  almost  infinite¬ 
ly  small  size  of  the  simplest  of  these  first¬ 
born  of  Fauna,  and  their  countless  multi¬ 
tudes,  we  may  accumulate  figure  upon 
figure,  without  the  mind  being  thereby 
enabled  to  form  any  adequate  conception 
of  either.  Professor  Owen  calculates  th.at 
of  the  J\Io7ia8  Crejmseulus  (Ehr.)  one 
drop  of  water  may  contain  five  hundred 
millions  of  individuals.  We  m.ay  say  that 
in  some  localities  there  are  miles  of  strata, 
each  cubic  inch  of  which  contains  the  re¬ 
mains  of  forty-one  thousand  millions  of  in¬ 
dividuals  of  the  GaiUondla  Distans  /  but 
the  mind  grasps  nothing  of  such  sums  as 
these ;  they  are  simply  incomprehensible. 

Minute  as  are  these  creatures,  it  may 
bo  questioned  whether  we  have  as  yet 
more  than  a  very  dim  and  dawning  ap¬ 
preciation  of  their  aggregate  importance 
in  the  economy'  of  nature.  Their  distri¬ 
bution  and  difiusion,  both  in  time  and  in 
space,  speak  loudly  of  a  vast  and  per¬ 
petual  purpose  and  function  to  be  fulfilled, 
of  whatever  nature  these  may  be.  From 
pole  to  pole,  and  around  the  entire  cir¬ 
cumference  of  tlie  globe,  they  are  found 
in  numberless  swarms ;  and  every  geolo¬ 
gical  record  tells  that  there  has  never 
been  a  iieriod  in  the  history  of  our  planet 
since  life  appeared,  when  tnese  organisms 
were  not  present.  Probably  in  this  form 
it  was  that  organic  life  first  appeared  ; 
and  whilst  the  larger  tribes  of  animals 
have  many  times  been  swept  away,  it  can 
not  be  without  interest  to  remark  that 
amongst  the  Infusoria  which  now  exist, 
many  “  had  their  specific  or  their  generic 
tvpes  at  the  verv  daw’n  of  organization.”* 
the  wonders  of  their  works,  and  the  in¬ 
calculable  vastness  of  their  catacombs, 
may  btj  found  related  in  all  modern  geolo¬ 
gical  works.  As  to  their  general  func¬ 
tions,  let  iw  hear  Professor  Owen  : 

“  And  now  you  may  be  disposed  to  ask : — To 
what  end  is  this  discourse  on  the  anatomy  of 
beings  too  minute  for  ordinary  vision,  and  of 
whose  very  existence  we  should  be  ignorant, 
unless  it  were  revealed  to  us  by  a  powerful  micro¬ 
scope  ?  AV'hat  part  in  nature  can  such  appa¬ 
rently  insignificant  animalcules  play,  that  can 
in  any  way  interest  us  in  their  organization,  or 
repay  us  fur  the  pains  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  it  ?  I  shall  endeavor  briefly  to  answer  these 
questions. 

“  The  Polygastric  Infusoria,  notwithstanding 
their  minuteness,  take  a  great  share  in  import- 

^  *  Pritchard’s  Infusorial  Animalcule$,  p.  63. 
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ant  ofBccs  of  the  economy  of  nature,  on  which 
our  own  well-being  more  or  les-s  immediately 
depends. 

“Consider  their  incredible  numbers,  their 
universal  distribution,  their  insatiable  voracity  ; 
and  that  it  is  the  i)articles  of  decaying  vegetable 
and  animal  bodies  which  they  are  appointed  to 
devour  and  assimilate.  Surely  we  must  in  some 
degree  be  indebted  to  those  ever-active  invisible 
scavengers  for  the  sulubrity  of  our  atmo.sphere. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  they  perform  a  still  more  im¬ 
portant  office,  in  preventing  the  gradual  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  present  amount  of  organized  matter 
upon  the  earth.  For  when  this  matter  is  dis¬ 
solved  or  suspended  in  water,  in  that  state  of 
comminution  and  decay  which  immediately  pre¬ 
cedes  its  final  decomposition  into  the  element¬ 
ary  gasc's,  and  its  consequent  return  from  the  or¬ 
ganic  to  the  inor^nic  world,  these  wakeful  mem- 
liers  of  nature’s  invisible  police  are  every  where 
ready  to  arrest  the  fugitive  organized  particles, 
and  turn  them  back  into  the  ascending  stream 
of  animal  life.  Having  converted  tlie  dead  and 
decomposing  particles  into  their  own  living 
tissues,  they  themselves  become  the  food  of 
larger  Infusoria,  as  the  Rotifers,  and  of  numer¬ 
ous  other  small  animals,  which  in  their  turn  are 
devoured  by  larger  animals,  as  fishes ;  and  thus 
a  pabulum,  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  the  high¬ 
est  organized  beings,  is  brought  back  by  a  short 
route,  from  the  extremity  of  the  realms  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter.”  * 

But  it  is  not  with  tlie  universal  history 
of  these  creatures  that  we  are  now  con¬ 
cerned,  interesting  as  this  is  from  their 
minute  individual,  but  mighty  aggregate 
|)ower  ;  but  with  their  original  production 
and  re-production.  Here  has  to  be  fought 
the  great  jihysiological  battle  of  life — 
here  has  to  be  decided  the  question,  Are 
the  protozoa  the  first  feeble  tentative 
efforts  of  brute  matter  to  form  life ;  or, 
arc  they  the  marks  of  a  creative  hand,  of 
a  First  Cause,  as  opposed  to  the  ordinary 
operations  of  secondary  causation  ?  And 
here,  if  ever  the  mystery  can  be  demon¬ 
stratively  solved, f  must  it  be  ascertained 
whether  life  is  a  great  and  special  gift,  or 
merely  a  somewhat  complex  arrangement 
of  forces,  chemical,  galvanic,  and  other. 

Whilst  the  ordinary  mode  of  rc-produo- 
tion  involves  a  regular  affiliation  from 
parent  to  offspring,  some  circumstances 
connected  with  the  production  of  these 
protozoa  have  induced  many  physiologists 

*  Prof.  Owen’s  Lectures  oh  the  Invertebrata,  p.  27. 

f  If  it  be  ever  permitted  to  man  to  penetrate  the 
mystery  which  enshrouds  the  origin  of  organic  force 
in  the  wide-spread  mud-beds  of  fresh  and  sidt  waters, 
it  will  be  most  probaltly  by  experiment  and  observa¬ 
tion  on  the  atoms  which  manifcist  the  simplest  con- 
(litioits  of  life. — Owen’s  Palaeontology,  p.  17. 


to  believe  that  they  were  exempt  frotn 
this  necessit)’,  and  that  they  were  devel¬ 
oped  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  mine¬ 
rals,  from  the  aggregation  of  their  com¬ 
ponent  particles,  independently  of  the 
previous  c.xistence  of  any  similar  body  ; 
witli  tills  only  difference,  that  in  this  case 
the  jiarticles  are  organic  ;  some  going  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  the  organic  matter 
itself  was  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
same  chemical  laws  as  an  inorganic  crys¬ 
tal.  In  support  of  this  view,  it  is  alleged 
that  proto-organisms  appear  in  immense 
multitudes  wherever  food  is  provided  for 
them,  even  when  the  greatest  care  is 
taken  to  destroy  and  exclude  every  jios- 
sible  germ  or  egg.  Tlieir  rapid  appear¬ 
ance,  and  that  whore  it  would  appear 
almost  impossible  that  ova  or  germs 
should  penetrate,  and  certain  plienomena 
connected  with  the  entozoa,  certainly 
afford  some  ground  for  suspicion  that  or¬ 
ganic  matter  in  a  dissolved  or  minutely 
divided  state  may  assume  forms  of  litb 
different  from  that  which  it  originally  re¬ 
presented  ;  hence  the  term  “Ileterogeiiic."’ 
The  counter-allegations  are,  that  in  all 
cases  a  living  being  pre-supposes  a  parent 
like  itself ;  that  organic  matter  is  invari¬ 
ably  due  to  the  pre-existence  of  an  organ¬ 
ism  ;  th.at  once  disintegrated,  it  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  life  again,  excejif  through  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  another  organism  ;  that 
all  the  jdienomena  connected  with  the 
development  of  infusoria,  mould,  fungi, 
and  entozoa,  are  explicable  on  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  pre-existing  germs  ;  M  hich  germs 
or  ova  are  known  to  exist  sometimes  in 
countless  myriads  in  the  atmosphere  ;  and, 
finally,  that  wherever  experiments  have 
appeared  to  prove  the  spontaneous  pro¬ 
duction  of  organisms  or  organic  matter, 
it  has  depended  upon  the  imperfection  of 
the  means  used  to  destroy  and  exclude 
these  germs. 

The  liistory  of  opinion  on  this  point  is 
not  without  interest.  Spontaneous  gene¬ 
ration  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  was 
almost  a  dogma  for  the  ancients.  Cor- 
niptio  unius  at  generatio  alterius  was 
almost  considered  a  fundamental  truth.* 
All  those  animals  whose  generation  was 
not  apparent,  were  popularly  supposed  to 
be  formed  from  the  elements  of  the 
bodies  amid  which  they  appeared,  by 
heat,  air,  and  moisture.  Some  attributed 
to  tlie  earth  the  formation  of  serpents. 


•  Pouchet,  Jletiroginie,  p.  11. 
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rats,  and  moles  ;  to  marshes  that  of  frogs, 
eels,  etc, ;  whilst  almost  all  agreed  in  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  innumerable  legions  of 
insects  which  prey  upon  decaying  animal 
and  vegetable  matters,  were  formed  by 
the  process  of  putrefaction  itself;  and  this 
belief  was  held  by  most  writers  up  to  the 
sixteenth  century.*  Aristotle  thought 
that  in  the  beginning  all  things  were 
created  by  the  Divine  will,  but  that  some 
animals  sprung  up  spontaneously,  never¬ 
theless.  According  to  this  philosopher, 
“  every  dry  substance  which  becomes 
moist,  and  every  moist  substance  which 
becomes  dry,  produces  animals,  provided 
it  be  capable  of  nourishing  them.”f 

The  ancient  poets  probably  expressed 
as  much  the  vague  convictions  of  the  age 
as  their  own  belief,  w’hen  they  treated  of 
the  earth  and  seas  bringing  forth  life  spon¬ 
taneously.  Lucretius  thus  alludes  to  the 
subject : — 

“  Nonne  vides  quaecumque  mora,  fluidoque 
liquore 

Corpora  tabucrient,  in  parva  animalia  verti  ?”J 
And  Virgil, — 

“  Csetera  diversis  tellus  animalia  formis 
Sponte  sau  peperit  .  .  .  .§ 

In  short,  none  of  the  ancient  or  mediae¬ 
val  writers  appear  to  have  entertained  any 
doubt  on  the  matter ;  but  w'e  know  now 
how  unfounded  were  most  of  their  specu¬ 
lations  on  science. 

The  discovery  of  the  microscope  mark¬ 
ed  an  important  epoch  as  regards  this 
doctrine.  The  first  observers,  astonished 
by  the  legions  of  animated  atoms  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  like  a  new  world,  and  see¬ 
ing  in  them  only  moving  points  of  jelly, 
could  only  account  for  it  by  supposing 
that  the  very  elements  of  matter  had  be¬ 
come  animated,  and  so  they  became  warm 
supporters  of  the  theory  of  spontaneous 
generation.  By  degrees,  however,  as 
the  instruments  employed  became  more 
and  more  perfect,  complicated  structure 
and  advanced  organization  seemed  loudly 
to  appeal  against  this  primitive  view ;  and 
from  this  time  it  has  been  to  the  micro¬ 
scope  that  both  parties  have  applied  for 
proofe  and  refutations  of  the  adverse  doc¬ 
trines. 

•  Pouchet,  HiUroginie,  p.  11. 

.  f  History  of  Animals.  J  He  Jierum  Xaturd. 

§  Metamorphoses. 


An  Italian  writer  and  experimentalist, 
Redi,  may  lay  claim  to  having  been  the 
first  to  institute  a  serious  practical  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  views  in  question.  lie  first 
showed  that  those  insects  which  had  hith¬ 
erto  been  believed  to  be  generated  spon¬ 
taneously  in  or  upon  putrefying  flesh, 
w'cre  produced  in  a  manner  in  no  wise 
different  from  other  creatures.  Having 
covered  the  meat  with  gauze,  he  found 
that  no  maggots  appeared  on  the  surface, 
but  that  their  parents,  the  flies,  hovcrecl 
perpetually  around,  and  deposited  their 
eggs  on  the  surface  of  the  gauze,  at  those 
points  nearest  to  the  meat.  An  experi¬ 
ment  simple  enough,  yet  one  well  worthy 
of  notice,  as  it  for  the  time  reversed  the 
notions  of  almost  the  entire  scientific 
world.  It  shows,  also,  how  completely 
experimental  jihilosophy  was  in  its  infancy, 
and  how  its  place  was  supplied  by  conjec¬ 
ture  and  dialecticism.  Since  the  days  of 
Redi  numberless  investigations  have  been 
made,  and  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
the  regular  laws  which  govern  apparently 
(till  then)  lawless  or  exceptional  phenom¬ 
ena  ;  and  although  many  instances  of  de¬ 
velopment  are  still  obscure  and  uncom¬ 
prehended,  yet  we  almost  daily  receive  so 
many  proofs  of  the  possibility  of  natural 
propagation  in  unexpected  and  almost  in¬ 
credible  ways,  that  we  can  no  longer  feel 
justified  in  concluding  that  any  given  or¬ 
ganism  has  had  no  jiarent,  simply  from  the 
fact  that  none  is  evident  at  the  first  view. 

The  compound  microscope  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  increased  greatly  the  fa¬ 
cilities  for  these  investigations ;  and  it  was 
daring  this  epoch  that  Spallanzani  dc.alt 
such  fatal  blows  to  the  hypothesis  of  he¬ 
terogenesis.  Nothing  daunted,  however, 
the  supporters  of  the  theory  adduced  ever- 
fresh  arguments  and  proofs  ;  and  we  by- 
and-by  find  O.  F.  Muller,  without  doubt 
the  first  microscopist  of  his  age,  giving  in 
his  adhesion,  and  stating  that  the  infusoria 
are  unquestionably  produced  by  sponta¬ 
neous  generation,  and  also  “  ex  moleculis 
brutis,  et  quoad  sensum  nostrum  inorgani- 
cis.'**  Ho  conceived  that  “  animals  and 
vegetables  decompose  into  organic  parti¬ 
cles  endowed  with  a  certain  degree  of  vi¬ 
tality,  and  constituting  animalculse  of  a 
simple  kmd,  which  arc  susceptible  of  de¬ 
velopment  by  the  addition  of  other  par¬ 
ticles,  or  of  themselves  aiding  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  some  other  animal,  to  become 
again  free  afterwards,  and  recommonco 
this  endless  cycle  of  transmutations  a 
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theory  not  very  disHimilar  to  that  whicli 
we  sliali  find  to  be  iield  by  M.'Ponchet. 

Lamarck,  Cuvier,  C’abanis,  and  Bory 
St.  Vincent  appear  ail,  more  or  less,  to 
liave  been  supporters  of  spontaneous  <;en- 
eration  ;  Oken  also,  whose  views  we  shall 
notice  in  his  own  word.s,  as  indicating  the 
results  soul  tendencies  of  these  develoj*- 
ment  theories : 

“884.*  Galvanism  is  the  jninciple  of  life. 
There  is  no  other  vital  force  than  the  galvanic 
polarity.  I 

“886.  Organism  is  galvanism  residing  in  a 
thoroughly  homogeneous  ma.ss.  ...  A  galvan¬ 
ic  pile,  pounded  into  atoms,  must  become  alive. 
In  this  manner  nature  brings  forth  organic  bo¬ 
dies.” 

“  897.  The  fundamental  matter  of  the  organ¬ 
ic  world  is  the  carbon. 

“  898.  Now,  carbon  mixed  identically  with 
water  and  air  is  muevs." 

“  900.  Every  organic  has  i.ssued  out  of  mucus, 
is  naught  but  mucus  under  different  forms. 

“  901.  The  primary  mucus  out  of  which  every 
thing  organic  has  been  created  is  the  sea-mu¬ 
cus. 

“902.  Mucus  belongs  originally  and  essen¬ 
tially  to  the  sea,  and  has  not  been  mixed  with 
the  latter  through  the  dissolution  in  it  of  putre¬ 
fying  substances.” 

“  904.  The  sea-mucus  was  originally  generat¬ 
ed  through  the  influence  of  light. 

“  906.  Light  shines  upon  the  water,  and  it  is 
salted.  Light  shines  upon  the  salted  sea,  and 
it  lives. 

“  900.  All  life  is  from  the  sea,  none  from  the 
continent” 

“  912.  The  first  organic  forms,  whether 
plants  or  animals,  emerged  from  the  shallow 
parts  of  the  .sea. 

“913.  Man  also  is  a  child  of  the  warm  and 
shallow  parts  of  the  sea,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  land.” 

“930.  Every  where,  where  the  threa  ele¬ 
ments  (air,  earth,  and  water)  cooperate,  are  in¬ 
fusoria  present.” 

“  939.  Plants  and  animals  can  only  be  meta¬ 
morphoses  of  infusoria. 

“  940.  Every  plant,  every  animal  is  converted 
by  maceration  into  a  mucus  mass  ;  this  putre¬ 
fies,  and  the  moisture  is  stocked  with  infusoria. 

“941.  Putrefaction  is  nothing  else  than  a  di¬ 
vision  of  organisms  into  infusoria,  a  reduction 
of  the  higher  to  the  primary  life.” 

Perhap.s  some  of  our  readers  may  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  these  are  not  tlie 
ravings  of  a  distempered  brain,  but  the 
lucubrations  of  one  of  the  most  profound¬ 
ly  learned  leaders  of  the  modern  German  I 

*  The  figures  refer  to  the  sections  as  numbered  i 
in  the  tran-dation  of  Olcen’s  Phi/iio-philosopky,  pub-  I 
lishcd  by  the  Ray  Society.  I 


transcendental  school  of  philosophy.  We 
quote  the  passages,  as  affording  a  fair  ex¬ 
position  of  what  creation  would  be  on  the 
theory  of  the  developmentarians  and  he- 
terogenists ;  and  also  as  giving  a  reason 
why  such  theories  should  be  opposed  at 
every  step.  It  might  appear  to  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  no  moment  whether  an  infinitely 
minute  animalcule  came  into  being  by 
the  casual  juxtaposition  of  its  elements,  or 
otherwise;  but  when  the  consequences  of 
so  apparently  trifling  an  admission  are  in¬ 
vestigated,  they  are  serious  enough  to 
w’arrant  us  in  well  examining  every  fact 
that  can  bear  upon  it. 

To  return  : — no  more  serious  blow  was 
ever  struck  at  this  doctrine  of  spontane- 
;  ous  gemmation  than  by  Ehrenberg,  who 
discovered  the  true  mode  of  propagation 
of  the  infusoria  by  ova  proper,  by  buds  or 
gemmation,  and  by  spontaneous  fission, 
lie  discovered  also  the  real  germs  of  fun¬ 
gi  and  mould,  and  proved  that  from  these 
new  mould  and  fungi  could  be  raised  ; 
rendering  it  probable  that  all  that  unex¬ 
pectedly  appeared  were  due  to  germ.s 
afloat  in  the  atmosphere.  For  it  was 
shown  that  thousands  of  millions  of  these 
germs  may  float  about,  and  even  when 
closely  aggregated,  look  only  like  a  pufl’ 
of  thin  smoke,  so  minute  are  they.  The 
ova  of  the  infusoria  and  rotifera  also  may 
dry  by  countless  millions,  and  be  flo.aled 
about  amongst  the  fine  dust  from  the  bed 
of  dried-up  ponds  or  pools;  and  consider¬ 
ing  their  inconceivable  numbers,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  suppose  that  the  atmosphere  can 
ever  be  free  from  them.  But,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  this,  there  are  still  physiolo¬ 
gists  of  great  eminence — amongst  others 
our  countryman  Dr.  Allen  Thomson — w  ho 
believe  that,  although  the  ordinary  mode 
of  propagation  and  origin  of  the  infusoria 
is  by  ova,  yet  that  they,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  Entozoa,  occasionally  appear  by 
spontaneous  generation. 

By  way  of  more  systematically  exam¬ 
ining  this  doctrine,  we  propose  to  give  an 
abstract  of  M.  Pouchet’s  views,  argu¬ 
ments,  and  experiments,  as  concisely  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit,  and 
afterwards  test  the  credibility  of  the  tes¬ 
timony.  In  the  outset,  he  announces  that 
his  doctrine  has  no  analogy  with  that  of 
the  atomistic  philosophers  of  antiquity ; 
for,  whilst  they  supjxised  that  the  entire 
animal  was  the  result  of  the  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms,  he  believes  that  the 
plastic  force  only  produces  ovules,  which 
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afterwards  undergo  all  the  stages  of  de¬ 
velopment  observed  in  normal  generation, 
lie  then  proceeds : 

*  lleterogenesis  is  only  manifested  or¬ 
dinarily  when  three  elements  meet — air, 
water,  and  a  <decom])osing  or  decomposa¬ 
ble  substance.  Heat,  light,  and  electrici¬ 
ty  have  an  influence  over  this  remarkable 
phenomenon.  The  decomposing  sub¬ 
stance  plays  the  most  important  part  in 
the  production  of  spontaneous  organisms ; 
it  may,  however,  though  rarely,  be  want¬ 
ing.  Air  is  indispensable  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  heterogenesis  ;  if  the  quantity  is 
too  small,  no  organism  appears,  or  they 
are  of  the  most  elementary  order,  and 
8i)on  die.  Oxygen  has,  however,  been 
substituted  with  success  for  atmospheric 
air. 

Water  is  the  most  indispensable  agent 
in  the  process ;  if  it  be  wanting,  there  is 
no  prouucliou  of  life.  | 

The  same  substances,  exposed  to  di¬ 
verse  influences,  produce  animals  and 
plants  absolutely  different.  Substances 
absolutely  analogous  often  produce  differ¬ 
ent  organisms,  although  placed  in  identi¬ 
cal  conditions.  Thus,  pieces  of  human 
crania,  of  different  historic  epochs,  have 
produced  animalcules  and  plants  quite 
different. 

The  existence  of  spontaneous  genera¬ 
tion  is  demonstrated  by  proving  in  succes¬ 
sion  th.at  no  one  of  the  three  elements 
contains,  or  can  contain,  organic  germs. 

“  The  solid  body  is  so  little  likely  to  be  the 
vehicle  of  germs  (or  ova,)  that  it  may  be  heated 
to  a  high  temperature,  or  even  carbonized, 
without  the  production  of  organisms  being 
thereby  prevented.  Water  is  not  the  medium 
whereby  the  germs  are  introduced,  since  our  ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  that  various  plants  and 
animals  liave  been  produced  in  artibcial  water, 
and  other  experimenters  have  proved  the  same 
fact  Neither  can  atmospheric  air  be  considered 
as  containing  these  germs,  for  in  our  expe¬ 
riments  we  have  seen  organisms  produced  in 
other  gases.” 

Since,  then,  by  way  of  exclusion,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  these  germs  or  ova  reside  nei¬ 
ther  in  the  air,  the  water,  or  the  solid 
body,  in  follows  that  the  organisms  appear 
H|)ontancously  under  the  simultaneous  in¬ 
fluence  of  all  the  three.  We  pause  here 
for  a  moment  in  our  abstract  to  notice, 
that  our  author  appears,  singularly 
enough,  to  have  overlooked  what  is,  at  all 

*  In  abbtract  only 


[May, 

events,  a  logical  possibility — namely,  that 
there  maybe  germs  in  all  three  elements ; 
and  that  whilst  his  eflforts  are  in  each  in¬ 
dividual  case  directed  to  the  proof  of  their 
non-existence  in  one,  those  in  the  other 
two  may  perhaps  be  developed.  Thus, 
supposing  him  to  have  carbonized  a,  there 
may  have  been  germs  in  h  and  c,  which 
are  not  destroyed  nor  excluded.  Suppo  * 
ing  him  to  have  boiled,  distilled,  or  arti¬ 
ficially  formed  b,  still  a  and  c  are  to  be 
accounted  for;  and  so  on  for  all  the  j>o.s- 
sible  combinations.  There  is  no  one  of 
his  experiments  that  would  answer  this 
allegation  fully,  even  sujtposing  them  all 
to  be  as  practically  accurate  as  they  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  theoretically  complete. 

The  air  (continues  M.  Pouchet)  has 
been  the  last  refuge  of  the  panspermists.* 
Not  bein^  able  rationally  to  confide  the 
part  of  disseminator-general  to  the  water 
or  the  solid  body,  the  atmosphere,  which 
will  better  bend  to  the  caprices  of  the  im¬ 
agination,  has  been  considered  by  them  as 
the  universal  receptacle  of  the  germs. 
Reason  and  experience  alike  overturn  this 
supposition. 

“  If  the  air  contained  all  the  spores  and  eggs 
indispensable  to  explain  the  organisms  which 
we  see  incessantly  appearing  every  where  and 
in  every  thing,  it  would  be  absolutely  and  use¬ 
lessly  encumbered  thereby.  By  direct  experi¬ 
ment  we  have  also  proved  that  such  germs  only 
exist  in  the  air  accidentally,  and  in  insignificant 
quantity.” 

We  would  again  point  out  a  jialpable 
error  here.  Considering  the  amazing 
numbers  of  spores  or  cells  at  least  which 
are  know’u  to  be  continually  entering  the 
atmosphere  in  the  form  of  impalpable 
dust,  as  from  some  of  the  fungi,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that,  if  some  considerable  number  of 
organic  germs  be  not  found,  the  means 
of  investigation  are  insufficient.  It  is, 
however,  further  stated  that  the  amount 
of  organisms  produced  is  by  no  means  in 
any  proportion  to  the  volume  of  air  which 
is  in  contact  with,  or  is  forced  through 
the  liquid  ;  and  that  artificial  air,  or  even 
oxygen  gas,  will  suffice  to  produce  ani¬ 
malcules. 

So  far  M.  Pouchet  considers  it  proved 
how  these  beings  are  not  formed.  We 
will  for  the  present  defer  his  account  of 
their  positive  production,  as  observed  by 

*  Thoiiu  who  believe  in  a  universal  diatribiition  of 
germs  or  ova  throughout  the  atmosphere,  onlv  wait- 
I  ing  to  meet  with  a  proper  medium  fur  development. 
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Iiimself  and  others,  to  examine  the  validi¬ 
ty  of  the  argument  so  far  as  it  has  gone. 

The  question  stands  thus : — Suppose  it 
to  bo  an  animal  or  a  vegetable  infusion 
that  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  ;  in  a 
few  hours,  or  perhaps  days,  the  liquid  is 
found  to  be  swarming  with  life ;  at  first 
with  forms  of  an  extremely  minute  and 
elementary  order,  as  the  Monads ;  but  af¬ 
terwards  with  creatures  of  larger  size  and 
and  comparatively  complex  organization. 
^V^^Jence  do  they  come  f  31.  Pouchet  and 
the  hetcrogenists  say  that  they  are  formed 
directly  from  the  disintegrated  organic 
matter ;  and  that,  when  the  first  genera¬ 
tions  die,  their  corpsas  form  a  sort  of  ova¬ 
rian  stroin.a,  in  .which  are  formed  ova, 
which  are  developed  into  animalculie  of 
higher  type  ;  a  true  “  development  ”  theo¬ 
ry,  which  is  more  extensively  ajiplied  in 
the  .se<piel.  The  nuyority  of  physiologists 
of  eminence  answer  the  question  in  a 
manner  more  in  accordance  with  the 
known  and  recognized  order  of  nature. 
They  say  that  myriads  of  org.anio  germs 
.are  every  where  diffused  throughout  the 
atmosphere  in  a  desiccated  state  ready 
for  development,  wherever  the  appropri¬ 
ate  medium  is  found  ;*  that  these  fall  into 
the  fluid,  are  expanded,  and  vivified,  and 
fed,  and  produce  animalcuhe,  which  mul¬ 
tiply  so  rapidly  by  various  processes,  that 
from  one  or  two  germs  countless  multi¬ 
tudes  may  appear  in  a  few  days. 

The  point  of  contest  is  evidently  the 
existence  of  these  germs  and  their  sufli- 
ciency  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena, 
both  which  are  denied  by  M.  Pouchet. 
He  has  examined  microscopically  the  air, 
and  accumulations  of  ancient  dust,  which 
he  considers  to  bo  the  natural  analysis  of 

•  of  this  donnant  vitality  we  have  innumerable 
instances  on  a  large  scale  ;  we  can  but  quote  one  or 
two.  “  There  is  a  lycopodium  inhabiting  Peru, 
which,  when  dried  up  for  want  of  moisture,  folds  its 
leaves  and  contracts  into  a  ball,  and  in  this  state, 
apparently  quite  devoid  of  animation,  it  is  blown 
liither  and  thither  along  the  ground  by  the  wind.  As 
noon,  however,  os  it  reaches  a  moist  situation,  it 
sends  down  its  roots  into  the  soil,  and  unfolds  to  the 
utmos{^ierc  its  leaves,  which,  from  a  dingy  brown, 
speedily  change  to  the  bright  green  of  active  vege¬ 
tation.  The  Atuistalica  (Rose  of  Jericho)  is  the 
subject  of  similar  transformations ;  contracting  into 
a  ball  when  dried  u|>  by  the  burning  sun  and  parch¬ 
ing  air ;  being  detached  by  the  wind  from  the  spot 
where  its  slender  roots  had  fixed  it,  and  rolled  over 
the  plain  to  indefinite  distances ;  and  then,  when 
exposed  to  moisture,  unfolding  its  leaves,  and  open¬ 
ing  its  rose-like  flower,  as  if  roused  from  sleep.” — 
Carpenter's  Gentral  and  Comparaliv«  Phyiiologii, 
3d  edit.  p.  41. 


tlie  solid  p.irts  of  the  .itmosphcre,  and  he 
has  only  very  rarely  found  ova  amongst 
it,  by  no  inean.s  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  great  numbers  of  organisms  which  are 
met  with  in  all  macerations ;  for  he  tota'- 
ly  discredits  the  rapid  multiplication  by 
simntaneoHs  fission  mentioned  by  authors, 
lie,  therefore,  ingeniously  calculates  that 
were  the  atmosphere  the  source  of  the 
germs,  each  cubic  millimeter  (i.  e.,  about 
one  twenty  fifth  of  an  inch)  must  contain 
six  billion  two  hundred  and  fifty  mil¬ 
lion  ova ;  and  then,  ho  adds,  the  air  in 
which  we  live  would  have  almost  the  den¬ 
sity  of  iron.  Upon  one  point  all  observ¬ 
ers  are  agreed,  and  as  it  is  almost  the 
only  point  of  the  kind,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
notice  it,  that  when  air  is  strictly  exclud¬ 
ed,  no  life  appears.  A  film  of  oil  spre.ad 
over  the  fluid  completely  prevents  the 
development  of  any  organism.  But  this 
proves  nothing,  except  that  air  is  necess.a- 
ry,  not  only  for  the  preservation,  but  for 
the  development  of  life  in  any  form  ;  its 
absence  also  prevents  that  putrefactive  or 
catalytic  action  which  is  essential  as  an 
initial  measure. 

After  this  we  have  argument  .and  coun¬ 
ter-argument,  the  weight  of  which  must 
be  altogether  estimated  by  the  authori¬ 
ty  of  the  investigator.  M.  Schultze  per¬ 
formed  a  series  of  experiments  which 
have  long  been  thought  to  set  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  spontaneous  generation  at  rest, 
and  to  prove  that  where  due  precautions 
were  adopted  to  destroy  any  jireexisting 
ova  in  the  materials  used,  and  to  prevent 
the  access  of  any  germs  by  means  of  the 
air  supplied,  no  organisms  were  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  He  filled  a  flask  half  full  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  in  which  he  mixed  various 
animal  and  vegetable  substances.  The 
W’hole  apparatus  was  then  boiled  for  some 
time,  so  as  completely  to  destroy  any  re¬ 
mains  of  actu.al  life,  and  a  contrivance  was 
adapted  to  the  neck,  by  means  of  which 
air  could  be  supplied  to  the  infusion  free¬ 
ly,  the  air  having  previously  passed 
through  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  This 
whole  apparatus  was  cx)>oscd  to  summer 
light  and  heat,  and  the  air  renewed  seve¬ 
ral  times  a  day,  from  the  28th  of  May  to 
the  beginning  of  August,  without  any 
evidence  of  life  appearing,  although  ob¬ 
servations  were  constantly  made  on  the 
edge  of  the  liquid.  And  when,  finally, 
the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus  were 
separated,  there  was  not  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  liquid  the  slightest  trace  of  in- 
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fiisoria,  of  confervae,  or  of  mould.  But  | 
all  three  presented  themselves  in  great  | 
abundance  a  few  days  after  the  flask  was  j 
left  open.  A  vessel  containing  the  same  ; 
boiled  infusion,  left  open  to  the  air  by  the 
side  of  the  former,  w’as  found  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  to  contain  vibriones  and  mo¬ 
nads,  to  which  were  soon  added  some 
larger  polygastric  infusoria,  and'  after¬ 
wards  rotifei'a.  M.  Schwann  varied  this  ex¬ 
periment  by  supplying  to  the  infusion  only 
air  that  had  passed  through  tubes  heated 
to  redness,  M’ith  the  same  negative  result. 

M.  Pouche^  has  a  double  answer  to 
these  apparently  conclusive  researches; 
he  denies  the  facts,  and  discredits  their 
significance  if  true.  He  denies  the 
facts,  stating  that  he  has  repeated  both 
experiments  with  fourfold  precautions 
against  error,  and  in  no  instance  has  failed 
lo  perceive  the  formation  of  aninialculae. 
lie  also  st.ates  th.at,  if  these  oft-quoted  ex¬ 
periments  of  MM.  Schultz  and  Schw.ann 
prove  any  thing,  it  is  only  that  air  that 
li.as  been  calcined  or  has  passed  through 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  not  adapted 
to  produce  that  fermentative  or  catalytic 
.action  and  decomposition  without  wliich 
no  formation  of  life  can  be  initiated.  Ilis 
proceedings,  as  described,  certainly  ap¬ 
pear  theoretically  to  be  veiw  near  jMjrfec- 
tion,  and  to  promise  uniinpeachable  ac¬ 
curacy  of  result,  but  the  possible  sources 
of  error  are  innumerable.  “Although 
(s.ays  Miillei'*)  some  experimenters  should 
have  employed  organic  substances,  long 
boile<J,  with  distilled  w.ater  .and  artificially 
prepared  air  at  the  same  time,  still  the 
accuracy  necessary  for  a  sure  result  is 
neither  probable  nor  generally  possible, 
since  every  instrument  used  for  changing 
the  water  ought  to  be  absolutely  free  from 
particles  of  organic  matter,  and  every 
cleansing  is  a  source  of  errors.  Even  the 
use  of  perfectly  pure  distilled  water  can 
scarcely  be  presupposed,  for  water  distill¬ 
ed  five  times  may  still  contain  organic  jiar- 
ticles.” 

Another  point,  in  reference  to  which 
there  is  complete  opposition  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  M.  Pouchet  and  the  panspermists, 
is  that  of  the  rapid  multiplication  of  these 
protozoa.  Observers  generally,  and  M. 
Ehrenberg  in  particular,  have  described 
the  infusoria  as  increasing  in  three  ways 
— (1)  by  ordinary  ova,  in  great  numbers  ; 

•  Elemenii  of  Pkytiology,  vol.  L  p.  14.  Dr. 
Daly’s  translation. 


(2)  by  gemmation,  the  formation  .and  de¬ 
tachment  of  buds ;  and  (3)  by  spontaneous 
fission,  or  division  of  a  parent  animal  into 
two  or  more  others,  each  perfect.  By 
me.ans  of  these  varied  modes  of  multipli- 
e.ation,  the  progeny  from  one  or  two  p.a- 
reuts  becomes,  in  a  very  few  d.ay8,  quite 
uncountable.  Perhaps  the  incrca.se  by 
spontaneous  fission  deserves  most  of  our 
attention,  so  rapid  is  it.  “  A  single  M  heel- 
animalcule  which  was  watched  for  eighteen 
days,  and  which  lives  still  longer,  is  eap.a- 
ble  of  a  fourfold  increa.se  in  twenty-four  or 
thirty  hours.  This  rate  of  incre.ose  af¬ 
fords,  in  ten  days,  a  million  of  beings. 
This,  in  some  measure,  explains  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  number  of  infusoria  in  a  drop  of 
water.”*  Professor  Owen  remarks  that, 
“  to  the  first  great  law  imposed  on  created 
beings,  ‘  increase  and  multiply,’  none  pay 
more  active  obedience  than  tlie  infusori^ 
animalcules.”!  He  then  proceeds : — 

“Attempts  have  been  made  to  calculate  ap- 
proximatively  this  rate  of  increase. 

I  “  On  the  14th  of  November,  Ehrenberg  divid- 
i  ed  a  Paramacium  avrelia,  a  polygastric  ani- 
!  malcule  measuring  one-twelflh  of  a  line  in 
j  length,  into  four  parts,  which  he  placed  in  four 
separate  glasses. 

I  “  On  the  17th,  the  glasses  numbered  1  and 
1 4,  each  contained  an  isolated  Patamacium, 
j  swimming  actively  about.  The  pieces  in  num- 
I  bers  2  and  3  had  disappeared.  On  the  18th 
j  there  was  no  change. 

I  “On  the  19th,  each  animalcule  presented  a 
I  constriction  across  the  middle  of  the  botly. 

“  On  the  20th,  No.  1  had  propagated  five  in¬ 
dividuals  by  transverse  spontaneous  division  ; 
in  No.  4,  eight  individuals  had  in  like  manner 
!  been  generated.  On  the  21  st,  no  change  had 
taken  place. 

“  On  the  22d,  there  were  six  nearly  equal¬ 
sized  individuals  in  No.  1,  and  eighteen  indi¬ 
viduals  in  No.  4. 

'  “  On  the  23d,  the  individuals  were  too  nu- 

I  merous  to  be  counted. 

“  A  similar  experiment  on  a  Stylonichia  myti- 
{  liu,  an  animalcule  one-tenth  of  a  line  in  length, 

;  was  attended  with  nearly  the  same  results ;  it 
I  was  supplied  with  the  green  nutrient  matter, 
consisting  of  the  Mona*  pulrunihu,  and  on  the 
5th  day  the  individuals  generated  by  successive 
divisions  were  too  numerous  to  be  counted.” 

Some  writers  give  much  more  woniler- 
I  ful  accounts  of  the  prodigious  fertility  of 
these  creatures.  Thus  Pritcliard  states 
that  “  a  creature,  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  can,  in  the  space  of  four  days,  give 

•  Muller's  Physiology,  vol.  i.  p.  It’S. 

f  Lectures  on  the  Invertebrata,  p.  26. 
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origin  to  no  less  than  one  liundrecl  and 
forty  billions  of  beings.”*  As  no  author¬ 
ity  is  added,  nor  any  calculations  given 
upon  which  the  statement  is  based,  it  must 
be  taken  with  a  grain  of  discount  prob- ; 
ably. 

It  might  seem  stnange  that  those  mi¬ 
nute  creatures  should  be  provided  with  so 
many  forms  of  the  reproductive  energy, 
any  one  of  which  w'ould  appear  amply 
suflicient  to  more  than  stock  the  world  in 
brief  space.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  if 
millions  can  be  developed  by  spontaneous 
fis.sion  from  one  individual  in  a  few  days, 
should  there  be  an  elaborate  provision,  as 
is  manifest  in  many  instances,  for  the  more 
ordinary,  and  still  rapid,  mode  of  propa¬ 
gation  by  ova?  This  fact  would  appear 
to  aftbrd  .an  additional  proof,  were  any  re¬ 
quired,  of  the  importance  of  the  functions 
which  these  elementary  atoms  are  destin¬ 
ed  to  exercise  in  n.ature’s  economy,  and 
the  varied  precautions  that  have  been 
adopted  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  the 
different  species.  The  fissiparous^mode  of 
increase  is  amply  and  more  than  sufficient 
to  keep  stocked  .any  loc.aHty  in  which 
they  may  exist.  But  their  favorite  habi¬ 
tat  is  in  pools  and  collections  of  stagnant 
water,  which  are  very  liable  to  be  dried 
up  by  the  summer  heats ;  and  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  prob.able  that  the  development 
of  fertile  ova  is  a  provision  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  species  nnder  these  appa¬ 
rently  inauspicious  conditions.  The  ani- 
malcuUe  themselves  may  be  dried  up,  and 
atlerw’ards  revived  by  moisture ;  in  this 
dried  state  they  may  also  be  blown  about 
by  the  wind  ;  but  the  ov.o,  much  smaller, 
and  natur.ally  of  a  lower  vitality  than  the 
adult,  are  much  more  .adapted  for  preser¬ 
vation  under  such  circumstances,  and  are 
more  freely  blown  about  and  conveyed  as 
impalpable  and  invisible  dust  to  other, 
even  the  most  (apparently^  unlikely  situ.a- 
tions ;  where,  meeting — like  the  rose  of 
Jericho  already  mentioned — with  mois¬ 
ture  to  expand  them,  and  the  appropriate 
food  for  their  nourishment,  they  are  indi- 
vidtially  developed,  .and  rapidly  become 
the  parents  e.ach  of  a  countless  progeny. 

“  ‘  The  act  of  oviparous  generation,’  the  send¬ 
ing  forth  of  countless  ova  through  the  fatal  la¬ 
ceration  t  or  dissolution  of  the  parent’s  body, 
is  most  commonly  observed  in  the  well-fed  Po- 


*  Ilixlory  of  I'fu-uiial  AnimakuUs,  p.  49. 
f  III  must  iustmeeti  the  ova  escape  by  the  burst¬ 
ing  aud  death  of  tlie  (laieui . 


lygMtriea,  which  crowd  together  as  their  little 
ocean  evaporates ;  and  thus  each  leaves,  by  the 
last  act  of  its  life,  the  means  of  perpetuating  and 
diffusing  its  species  by  thousands  of  fertile 
germs.  When  the  once  thickly-tenanted  {lool 
i.s  dried  up,  and  its  bottom  converted  into  a 
layer  of  dust,  these  inconceivably  minute  and 
light  ova  will  be  raised  with  the  dust  by  the 
first  puff  of  wind,  diffused  through  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  may  there  remain  long  suspended  ; 
forming,  perhaps,  their  share  of  the  particle.s 
which  we  see  flickering  in  tlie  sunbeam,  ready 
to  fall  into  any  collection  of  water,  beaten  down 
by  every  summer  shower  into  the  streams  or 
pools  which  receive,  or  may  be  formed  by  such 
showers ;  and,  by  virtue  of  their  tenacity  of 
life,  ready  to  develop  themselves  whenever  they 
may  find  the  requisite  conditions  for  their  exist¬ 
ence.”* 

But  it  is  clear  that  this  rapid  multipli¬ 
cation,  especially  by  spontaneous  fission, 
will  not  suit  the  details  of  Mr.  Pouebet’s 
view’s ;  neither  will  the  desiccation  and 
general  diffusion  of  the  ova.  lie,  conse¬ 
quently,  denies  both,  almost  .absolutely 
and  unconditionally.  On  the  first  occa¬ 
sion  in  which  the  phenomenon  of  spon¬ 
taneous  fission  is  alluded  to  in  his  work, 
ho  quotes  Gleichen  as  saying  that,  in 
fifteen  years’  obsen-ations,  he  had  only 
observed  this  three  times ;  and  adds : — 
“  Apres  cela  que  des  physiologistes  qui 
n’ont  peut-etre  jamais  observe  ce  })heno- 
miiie  viennent  avec  assurance  parlor  de 
scission  comrae  d’un  fait  normal !  Vrai- 
ment  il  y  a  plus  que  de  la  presomption.”f 
In  several  places,  afterwards,  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  J  h.aving  seen  it  take  place  a  few- 
times,  but  considers  it  entirely  excep¬ 
tional,  and  very  rare.  Apparently  warm¬ 
ing  w’ith  the  denial  and  the  necessity  for 
it,  we  find  him,  in  a  subsequent  passage, 
speaking  of  spont.aneous  fission  as  a 
“  charming  romance  ”  only,  and  doubting 
that  it  ever  takes  place  at  all — “  la  gene¬ 
ration  par  scissiparite ;  ce  n’est  qu’un 
charmant  roman.  Si  ella  a  lieu,  ee  dont 
je  doute  beaucoup,  ella  est  si  rare, 
(pi’elle  constitue  plutot  une  c.xception 
qu’une  r4gle.”  §  As  we  advance  in  the 
work,  the  non-existence  of  this  well-known 
phenomenon  is  totally  discredited ;  by 
the  time  w’e  reach  page  399,  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  “  romance,”  without  the  doubt ; 
at  page  402,  he  has  never  seen  it — 
“  n'ayant  jamais  vu  y”  and  finally,  at 
page  455,  it  is  pronounced  to  be  “  only  an 

*  Owen,  Oput  cit.  pp.  81,  32. 

f  Ilitirogtnie.  p.  67.  J  See  pp.  69,  88,  92. 

§  Ibid.  p.  808. 
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hypothesis  without  foundation,  proposed 
to  explain  easily  an  embarrassing  pheno¬ 
menon,  (/.  e.,  the  rapid  apj>earance  and  in¬ 
crease  of  the  protozoa  in  fluids,)  and  j 
which  has  been  accepted  with  enthusiasm  ; 
because  of  its  strangeness.” 

Although  there  is  much  internal  evi¬ 
dence  in  this  work  that  both  the  obser- 
vations  and  the  rea-sonings  must  be  accept¬ 
ed  with  much  misgiving,  there  is  nothing  ^ 
much  more  conclusive  on  the  point  than 
this  reiterated  denial  of  a  phenomenon  ' 
which  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  observed  by 
any  one  pJiying  the  most  ordinary  atten-  j 
lion  to  the  subject ; — a  fact  undisputed 
by  nearly  all  writers  of  modern  times.  ■ 
Ehrenberg’s  account  of  the  minute  ana- ' 
tomy  of  the  infusoria  has  certainly  been  j 
doubted  by  some  later  observers,  but  we  i 
have  not  heard  that  his  definite  observa- 1 
tions  on  their  division  have  been  dis¬ 
puted.  If  our  own  testimony  could  be  ' 
supposed  to  lend  anv  additional  support  j 
to  a  doctrine  backet^  by  such  authority,  | 
M’e  should  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  ; 
have  not  only  very  frequently  observed, ' 
from  beginning  to  end,  the  entire  pheno-  i 
menon  ;  but  further,  that  we  have  rarely  : 
examined  any  water  at  all  rich  in  Koljxtda  ' 
or  Paramoeci.a,  or  the  allied  genera  of  i 
Infusoria,  without  seeing  the  process  in  ' 
progress  in  one,  two,  or  more  individu.als 
in  the  field  of  view.* 

- - - -  I 

•  The  writer  trusts  no  npology  is  necessary  for  ii.-  ■ 
troducinft  in  a  note  some  observations  of  his  own 
which  >>ear  upon  this  contested  point,  and  which  : 
have  before  appeared  in  another  form  : —  | 

“  It  is  said  that  all  animals  sleep  during  some 
part  of  their  existence  ;  it  may  be  so  ;  but  in  these 
active  creatures  1  have  never  seen  any  indications  of 
rest  of  any  sort.  Perpetual,  ceaseless  motion  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  their  characteristic— generally  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  something  to  eat;  for  the  organic  processes  go 
on  very  rapidly  here.  But  how  is  this  t  Amidst 
all  tills  life  and  motion  a  Uwophry*  suddenly  sto|)8 
short,  as  though  struck  by  an  unseen  hand,  and  re¬ 
mains  apparently  fastened  to  the  spot ;  it  gives  a  few 
half-turns  on  its  axis  from  one  ride  to  the  other, — 
n  few  convulsive  starts  as  if  to  escape  from  the  spell 
— and  then  quietly  submits  to  its  fate.  Its  time  is 
come — for  what?  Not  for  death,  as  we  generally 
understand  it ;  nor  is  it  this  time  to  be  swallowed 
alive.  (Uiserve  it  carefully  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
you  will  see  something  eminently  suggestive  of 
thought.  This  animal  has  an  anterior  and  a  pos¬ 
terior  extremity,  rounded  thougli  tliey  both  lie ;  it 
has  also  what  may  by  courtesy  be  called  a  waist, 
half  way  between  the  two,  though  it  is  the  thickest 
part  of  the  body.  In  the  position  of  this  waist  a 
constriction  appears,  as  if  a  fine  thread  had  been 
cast  around  the  body  and  gradually  tightened.  The 
animal  gives  a  rebellious  kick  or  two  during  the 
process;  but  this  constriction  goes  on  unUl  the 


[May, 

But  M.  Pouebot  is  singularly  incapable 
of  seeing  any  thing  that  militates  again.st 
his  pet  theory.  In  accordance  with  thi.s, 
the  generation  by  ova,  though  not  en¬ 
tirely  denied,  is  pronounced  to  be  very 
slow,  very  unprolific,  and  totally  inade¬ 
quate  to  explain  the  great  numbers  of  ani- 
ra.alcula;  found  after  a  few  hours  or  days  in 
putrid  or  decaying  matters.*  As  might 
be  expected,  however,  his  greatest  aver¬ 
sion  is  manifested  against  tlic  doctrine  of 
the  revival  of  desiccated  organisms ;  as 
this,  if  fully  proved,  would  indicate  the 
extreme  probability  of  the  air  being  amjily 
charged  M’ith  dried  germs,  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  explain  most  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  in  question,  without  the  necessity 
of  any  appeal  to  spontaneous  generation. 
Consequently,  he  has  never  seen  such  a 
thing  take  place,!  ^*”‘1  although  in  criti¬ 
cising  the  before-mentioned  experiments 
of  M.  Sehultze,  he  remarks  that  his  own 
results  must  necessarily  be  more  valuable, 
because  they  arc  positive^  whilst  those  of 
M.  Sehultze  are  only  negative;  yet  in  the 
present  instance,  and  in  many  others,  he 
considers  that  what  he  fails  to  see  is  more 
trustworthy  than  that  which  others  as.sert 
jiositively  they  have  seen.  Dr.  Carpenter, 
speaking  of  the  Jiotifera,  says  that  “  their 
entire  bodies  may  be  wafted  in  a  dry  si  ate 
by  the  air  from  place  to  place  ;  and  their 

auimnl  is  nearly  nipped  in  two.  There  appears  at 
what  was  tlie  tail  end  the  semblance  of  a  mouth ; 
the  whole  body  struggles  violently  once  more,  and 
I  lo !  two  young  creatures  are  the  result ;  arising  not 
I  liy  way  of  ordinary  generation,  but  by  Pi>ontaneous 
<  division  into  two  of  the  old  animal.  On  their  rc- 
I  lea^,  they  seem  to  give  their  tails  a  triumphant 
wriggle,  and  part  in  opposite  directions  without  fur- 
I  ther  leave-taking.  Mr.  Oosse  speaks  of  having  once 
j  seen  this  process  in  a  <i  acheliut,  which  lasted  two 
j  hours.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  entire  process 
completed  in  less  tlian  half  an  hour  from  the  first 
appearance  of  constriction. 

i  This  motle  of  increase  is  very  general  amongst 
I  the  infusoria,  and  a  very  anti-malthusian  process  it 
I  is.  Professor  Ki-mer  Jones  calculates  that  a  single 
paratncecium  will  produce  in  a  month  the  incon- 
j  ccivable  number  of  'J68,4  36,460  new  beings.  There 
;  arc  some  species,  however,  very  much  more  prolific 
;  than  this,  of  which  I  do  not  see  any  sp«‘cimcn  in  our 
present  water.  Thus  the  (ionium  Pectoralr  consists 
:  apparently  of  four  larger  globules  and  twelve  siiinll- 
!  er  ones;  when  it  is  mature  in  splits  in  four  symme- 
'  trieal  parts,  which  very  soon  supply  their  full  com- 
:  pleincnt  of  globules,  and  divide  again  in  like  man- 
;  uer.  The  G.  Pulvinatum  is  still  more  remarkable, 
I  being  marked  out  in  a  similar  manner  into  sixteen 
{  squares,  and  thus  at  each  division  it  produces  sixteen 
:  new  animals.'* 

•  Hitfroginit,  p.  466. 

1  !  Heth’ogtnie,  pp.  463,  646,  and  624. 
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return  to  a  state  of  active  lift*,  after  a  desic¬ 
cation  of  unliinited  duration,  may  take  place 
whenever  they  meet  with  the  requisite 
conditions — moisture,  warmth  and  food.”* 
And  aijain,  “  Experiments  have  been 
carrieil  still  further  with  the  .allied  tribe 
of  individuals  of  which  have 

l>ceu  kept  in  a  vacuum  for  thirty  d.ays, 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  chloride  of  cal¬ 
cium,  (thus  sutfering  the  ntost  complete 
desiccation  the  chemist  can  effect,)  and 
yet  have  not  lost  their  vitality.  It  is  sltt- 
gtdar  that  in  this  desiccated  condition 
they  may  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
250®  without  the  destruction  of  their  vi¬ 
tality  ;  although,  when  in  full  activity, 
they  will  not  sustain  a  temperature  of 
more  than  112®  to  116.®”f  Muller, J  a 
most  cautious  authority,  speaks  of  these 
revivific.ations  as  “  well-knowai  and  attest¬ 
ed  facts.”  Leeuwenhoek  and  Sp.allanzani 
performed  very  numerous  c.xperiments 
corroborative  of  the  truth  of  the  facts. 
Profes.sor  Owen  observes  : — 


“  Both  Oken  and  Rudulphi  deny  thb  revival  | 
of  desiccated  animals ;  but  later  observers  have  | 
Hucceede<l  in  producing  the  wonderful  phenome-  \ 
na  de.scribcd  by  Spallanzani,  especially  Professor 
Schultze;  and  I  myself  witnes.sed  at  Freiburg, 
in  1838,  the  revival  of  an  AretUcon  which  had 
been  preserved  in  dry'  sand  by  the  Professor  up¬ 
wards  of  four  ycars.’*^ 

M.  Pouchet,  against  all  this  weight  of 
authority,  contents  himself  with  asserting 
that  he  h.as  never  seen  the  phenomenon  ; 
and  afterwards  argues  upon  this  negative 
experience  as  proving  the  fallacy  of  all 
these  numerous  positive  observ.ations.  His 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  difference  of  | 
opinion  is,  that  no  one  of  these  investig.a- 
tors  has  dried  his  animals  completely,  or 
has  known  how  to  perforin  the  ex[)eri- 
nicnts  with  accuracy.  For  our  own  part, 
w’e  have  so  frequently  witnessed  this  re- 
Buscit.ation,  that  we  tiud  it  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  it  c.an  be  overlooked  by  any  1 
one  investigating  it  with  a  desire  to  know  I 
the  truth. II  ! 


•  General  and  Comparative  Phyeiolopp,  §  310. 
t  Ibid.  §65.  ^  Opus  eit.  p  14. 

§  Ijeetaree  on  the  Invertebrata,  p.  40. 

I  The  writer  subjoins  another  extract  from  the 
same  source  as  the  fonner,  bearing  upon  this  ipies- 
tion: 

“  What  becomes  of  the  <!Ountless  billions  of  ani- 
malculae  in  a  small  pond,  when  it  is  dried  up  by  the 
heat  of  Slimmer?  Do  they  perish?  or  what  is  their 
condition?  This  is  not  a  superfluous  ({uestion  ;  for 
in  a  very  short  time,  after  a  i-ain,  the  pon  s  found 


We  dwell  upon  this  point  at  length, 
because  upon  it  will  ever  be  found  to 
hinge  the  whole  question.  If  organisms 
and  ova,  once  dried,  can  not  be  resuscitat¬ 
ed,  there  is  an  entire  end  of  the  pansper- 
mic  theory,  and  the  strongest  presumptivo 
jiroof  that  the  infu.soria  orujinate  uhure 
they  appear^  and  from  the  matter,  inor¬ 
ganic  or  other,  amid  which  they  appear ; 
and  that  by  the  natural  operation  of  se¬ 
condary  causes.  Ailmitling  thi.s,  we  shall 
on  the  same  evidence  be  compelled  to  re¬ 
cognize  that  by'  the  operation  of  the  same 

to  teem  as  before  with  life.  Their  dust  appears  to 
be  sns(;eptiblc  of  life  again,  after  a  complete  drying — 
a  phenomenon  which  might  appear  incredible,  but 
that  we  hare  a  direct  method  of  proving  its  pos¬ 
sibility. 

“  Here  are  three  or  four  slips  of  glass,  on  each  of 
which  a  few  days  ago  I  placed  a  small  fresh-water 
crustacean— the  daphnia,  or  water-flea;  the  water 
has  dried  up,  and  the  little  creature  is  dry  too  and 
dea<l :  touch  one  of  them  with  tlie  point  of  a  needle, 
and  you  will  find  it  splinter  like  a  bit  of  burnt  paper. 
Now,  here  is  a  living  specimen,  and  a  very  beautiful 
object  it  is  for  the  lower  powers  of  a  microscope, 
with  its  elalmrate  eyes,  its  long  branched  and  beard¬ 
ed  tentacles,  and  its  whole  internal  economy  plainly 
visible  through  its  delicately  transparent  coverings. 
You  see  its  heart  beating  there  near  the  dorsal  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  blood,  the  motion  of  which  is  marked 
by  granules,  circulating  through  every  part  of  the 
body,  and  especially  towards  that  beautiful  apparatus 
of  branchia;,  or  lungs,  which  are  attached  to  the  legs; 
so  providing  that  the  energy  of  respiration  is  always 
pro|>ortionat<!  to  the  amount  of  bodily  action.  A 
most  vivacious  and  interesting  little  creature  it  is ; 
and  we  may  find  tliat  its  death  is  not  less  instructive 
than  its  life. 

“  Now  take  one  of  these  slips,  on  which  there  is 
a  dry  and  dead  daphnia ;  dead  we  must  call  it,  for,  on 
putting  it  under  the  glass,  all  is  still.  The  heart  can 
be  detected  even  yet,  but  is  perfectly  motmnle.ss ; 
the  eye  Is  dull  and  shriveled,  and  the  legs  and 
anUmnu)  are  crumpled  together  like  the  limbs  of  a 
(lend  fly ;  in  short,  look  where  you  will,  you  see  no¬ 
thing  like  life.  But  now,  add  to  it  a  drop  of  water, 
and  observe  the  change  ;  very  soon,  when  the  tissues 
have  gut  complett'ly  moistened,  you  will  notice  a 
slight  action,  first  in  the  legs,  then  in  the  tentacles, 
which  resume  their  living  appearance ;  and  then,  by 
degrees,  the  life  will  diffuse  itself  through  the  whole 
body,  and  you  will  see  heart,  lungs,  and  intestine  in 
action,  as  vigorous  as  ever.  I  do  not  know  any 
phenomenon  of  life  more  suggestive  of  curious 
thought  and  speculation  than  this,  that  a  portion  of 
dried  and  brittle  tissue,  from  which  all  evidence  of 
life  has  departed  for  days,  should  l>e  able  to  resume 
its  complicated  functions  under  the  stimulus  of  wa¬ 
ter.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  obtierved  be¬ 
fore,  in  animals  of  so  high  an  organization  as  these 
crustaceans.  Long  ago,  Ehrenberg  had  observed  it 
with  regard  to  the  rotifera,  and  stated  that  he  had 
kept  them  in  a  dry  state  for,  I  believe,  three  years, 
and  afterwards  revived  them  by  water.  I  can  readily 
believe  this,  for  I  liave  so  frequently  repeated  the 
experiments  for  shorter  periods,  that  I  feel  no  doubt 
whatever  of  tlieir  essential  accuracy.” 
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laws,  and  without  the  necessity  for  any 
direct  act  of  creation,  successive  species 
arise,  each  one  higher  than  the  former  in 
organization,  until  the  power  of  their  pro¬ 
duction  is  finally  lost.  But  as  size  is  only 
comparative,  if  these  minute  creatures 
can  be  formed  (and  some  of  them  nearly 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length)  by  na¬ 
ture  without  a  Creator ;  why  not  larger 
animals,  and  man  himself?  And  so  they 
are,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  according  to 
this  theory.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
air  can  be  shown  to  be  j)revaded  by  germs 
ready  for  development  when  the  proper 
conditions  are  provided,  then  we  have 
no  need  of  the  hypothesis  of  sponta¬ 
neous  generation,  and  it  becomes  sim- 
jfiy  a  question  to  be  determined  by 
observation,  whether  any  auimalcula: 
arc  formed  when  due  and  effective 
precautions  are  adopted  to  prevent 
any  germs  reaching  the  fluid  under  test. 
As  M.  Pouchet  positively  asserts  the  af¬ 
firmative  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  expe¬ 
riments,  which  in  the  relation  seem  perfect 
and  conclusive ;  and  as  he  therein  differs 
toto  ccelo  from  the  conclusions  of  all  other 
careful  experimenters,  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  in- 
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ternal  evidence  in  this  work  that  the 
observations  m.ay  not  be  quite  so  trust- 
M’orthy  in  practice  as  they  are  complete 
and  beautiful  in  theory. 

This  evidence  we  think  we  find  in  a 
hasty  and  sometimes  unwarranted  recejv 
tion  of  authority ;  in  the  production  of 
contradictory  experiments,  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  argument ;  in  over¬ 
proving  or  disproving  one  part  of  the 
theory  at  the  expense  of  another ;  but 
most  especially  in  the  inability  to  see,  or 
unwillingness  to  admit,  the  most  glar¬ 
ing  and  well  authenticated  facts,  if  they 
threaten  to  be  troublesome.  Of  the  finjt 
of  these,  the  reception  of  authority,  we 
could  adduce  numerous  instances,  but 
one  will  suffice,  lie  represents  J.  MQller, 
whom  we  have  already  quoted  as  a  most 
cautious  authority,  as  being  vanquished 
by  the  evidence  in  favor  of  heterogenesis, 
“  vainctf  par  Vevidence  des  preuves^"* 
and  quotes  a  passage  in  proof  of  this, 
which  we  find  on  reference  to  be  merely 
the  statement  of  the  question  and  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  argument,  which  is  ulti¬ 
mately  pronounced  insufficient  to  decide 
the  point ! 

•  P.  140. 
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The  Germans  are  the  only  people  who 
pay  honor  to  passive  genius.  By  this 
name  they  distinguish  a  class  which  we 
meet  with  every  day,  consisting  of  earnest- 
minded  men,  devoted  to  goodness  and 
truth,  and  also  largely  gifted;  but  nnth 
hesitating  speech,  and  such  a  want  of  flu¬ 
ency  that  they  can  not  explain  their  own 
ideas.  They  have  conception  without  ex¬ 
pression.  Their  minds  are  like  black  glass, 
absorbing  all  the  nays  of  light,  but  able 
to  give  none  out  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Jean  Paul  calls  them  the  “  dumb  ones  of 
heaven,”  for,  like  Zachariah,  they  see 
visions  of  high  import,  and  are  speechless 
when  they  would  tell  them. 


That  is  an  extraordinary  expression, 
“  learning  by  heart.”  Might  it  not  more 
correctly  be  called  learning  by  mind,  or 
impres.sing  upon  the  memory  ?  Nay,  our 
ancestors  were  better  philologists  than 
ourselves,  and  they  knew  that  all  know¬ 
ledge  was  useless  which  was  not  stamped 
upon  the  tablets  of  the  heart. 

Goethe  Avrote  his  celebrated  “Theory 
of  Colors”  in  opposition  to  the  New¬ 
tonian  system,  denying  that  light  could 
be  a  compound  of  darkness.  But  here  he 
overlooked  that  mystery  of  creation, 
which  adduces  brightness  from  gloom, 
and  happiness  from  pain.  The  rainbow 
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can  not  appear  without  the  cloud ;  but 
M'hilc  the  drops  yet  fall,  the  light  shines 
in  the  darkness,  and  shows  us  every  vari¬ 
ety  of  color.  Hereafter  all  darkness  will 
disajipe.ar  in  light,  and  yet  there  will  be 
“  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne” — fit 
emblem  of  the  Gospel  which  shone  in  our 
vale  of  tears. 

It  is  very  easy  to  flatter ;  but  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  praise.  Women  are  seldom 
jileasod  with  flattery,  for  they  have  acute 
])crceptions  of  the  ridiculous,  and  are 
more  likely  to  be  piqued  than  gratified 
by  those  ex.aggerated  compliments  which 
overstep  the  bounds  of  common  sense, 
but  she  must  be  more  than  human  who  is 
insensible  to  praise. 

Language  should  be  a  mean,  but  never 
an  end.  Some  orators  speak  because  they 
have  something  to  say ;  and  others  find 
somethin"  to  say  because  they  w’ish  to 
speak.  Even  they  w'hose  compositions 
are  redundant  with  meaning,  often  coun¬ 
tenance  a  false  system  by  tacking  on 
useless  words  to  form  rounded  periods. 
”  Midtum  in  parvo  ”  should  be  the  maxim 
of  all  who  j)aint,  whether  with  pen  or 
jieiieil.  He  shows  most  power  who  pro¬ 
duces  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  means — who  spares  every 
stroke  that  is  not  wanted,  and  never  adds 
a  line  that  does  not  tell.  Writing  is  like 
water-color  drawing.  It  is  o.asy  to  densify 
what  is  clear,  but  never  to  make  what  is 
dense  lucid.  Double  washes  only  spoil 
the  transj)arcncios  of  your  shadows,  weak¬ 
en  the  brilliancies  of  your  lights,  and  ruin 
the  neutral  effect  of  your  mezzotints.  If 
your  subject  be  once  confused,  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  over-lay  with  body-color,  or  to 
modify  by  toning,  for  you  can  never  re¬ 
gain  w'hat  you  have  lost. 

Every  false  figure  in  rhetoric,  and  every 
turgid  outburst  of  passion,  spring  from 
the  supposition  that  truth  does  not  con¬ 
tain  the  intrinsic  elements  of  success 
among  mankind.  A  bare  truism  sounds 
so  prosaic  and  austere,  we  are  apt  to 
fancy  it  cati  not  fight  its  road  with  the 
ignorant  and  the  skeptical. 

There  are  some  minds  whose  faculties 
of  imaginary  and  description  resemble 
that  beautiful  little  instrument— the  stereo¬ 
scope  ;  bringing  out  plain  facts  into  bas- 
relief,  .and  giving  them  app.arent  substance. 
What  we  want  is  vivid  truth  ;  so  that  the 


homeliest  household  virtue,  and  the  sim¬ 
plest  Christian  doctrine,  shall  appeal  to 
us  ever  and  anon  with  now  force  and 
reality. 

Patience  is  oftentimes  courage  in  re¬ 
pose;  and  he  is  the  greatest  hero  who 
can  suffer  most  silently.  Calm  endurance 
is  better  than  hot  daring ;  for  the  former 
is  spiritual  and  human,  whilst  the  latter 
is  merely  physical,  and  is  shared  with  in¬ 
ferior  animals.  Kegulus  and  Arnold  Von 
Winkelricd  were  nobler  than  even  Scipio 
and  Tell.  Selfcontrol  may  exist  without 
enthusiastic  excitement,  but  the  “  angel 
of  martyrdom  is  brother  to  the  angel  of 
victory.” 

Recre.ation  is  necessary  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  human  nature.  There  is  too 
little  tendency  in  many  of  our  modern 
amusements  to  encourage  those  lightsome 
processes  of  thoiight  which  may  at  onco 
refresh  without  cma.sculating  the  mind. 
Artificial  barriers  of  fanciful  demarcation 
are  drawn  here  and  therein  a  narrow'  .and 
unsympathizing  spirit ;  whilst  thoughtful 
iwrsons  are  perplexed  in  the  attempt  to 
reduce  these  crooked  boundaries  under 
any  fixed  and  well-defined  principle.  We 
create  numerous  fictitious  offences,  absti¬ 
nence  from  which  is  accounted  a  credit- 
.able  thing.  These  minor  sins  form  a  sort 
of  supplementary  decalogue ;  as  though 
there  were  not  enough  crimes  in  the 
world  .already  ;  without  busying  our  in¬ 
tellects  in  inventing  new  ones. 

The  secret  of  beauty  is  rest,  and  calm¬ 
ness  is  an  alchemy  whose  touch  turneth 
all  to  gold.  When  we  are  over-wearied 
by  violent  emotion,  we  feel  the  soothing 
effect  of  the  ministry  of  nature,  and  re¬ 
cognize  the  full  signific.ance  of  the  deepest 
of  her  tones.  Who  does  not  love  soft 
low  music,  which  falls  upon  the  e.ar  like 
warm  rain  into  the  thirsty  ground — little 
delicate  flowers  which  do  us  good  to  look 
upon — and  that  quiet  grace  in  w'omen 
(that  gentle  blending  of  thoughts  and 
feelings)  which  has  often  a  greater  fasci- 
n.ation  than  physical  beauty  ?  There  are 
certain  states  of  mind  when  we  prefer  the 
adagios  of  nature  to  the  diapasons  of  her 
grandest  chords. 

Some  hold  that  excitement  is  necessary 
to  poetry ;  but  they  should  remember 
Hamlet’s  advice,  “  in  the  very  tempest  of 
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their  p.assion  to  beget  a  temperance  that 
may  give  it  smootliness.” 

In  the  modern  application  of  this  word 
“temperance”  to  signify  the  moderate 
use  of  a  certain  dietetic  substance,  let  us 
beware  that  it  does  not  dwindle  altogether 
into  a  narrow  and  limited  signification. 
In  the  age  of  the  Gi-eek  philosophers  it 
was  the  representative  of  a  cardinal  vir¬ 
tue.  In  the  ethics  of  Aristotle,  Socrate.s, 
and  Pythagoras,  it  assumes  a  marked  pro¬ 
minence  ;  whilst  Plato  devotes  a  dialogue 
to  the  right  investigation  of  the  word. 
And  by  the  Apostle  it  was  chosen  to  re¬ 
present  the  truest  adornment  of  women, 
and  used  to  signify  the  habitual  restraint 
of  all  unchristian  and  unlawful  passions. 

Love  founded  on  duty, ».  c.,  on  the  na- 
tiind  obligations  arising  out  of  the  ties  of 
blood  and  nature,  is  not  for  that  reason 
less  necessary  to  be  based  on  real  sym¬ 
pathy  and  regard.  For  it  is  a  mockery 
to  wear  a  fair  outside  show  to  meet  the 
claims  of  a  social  ritual,  whilst  the  inner  I 
harmony  of  the  affections  is  wanting. 

The  conceptions  conveyed  by  the  same 
scene  are  essentially  different  according 
to  the  souls  that  receive. 

Men  of  genius  are  gifted  with  a  sort  of 
second  sight.  Science  tells  us  that  be¬ 
yond  the  ordinary  Newtonian  spectrum, 
there  are  outer  rays  and  more  delicate 
v.aricties  of  color,  which  are  only  appre¬ 
ciable  to  the  eyes  of  peculiar  creatures ; 
and  so  in  this  “  universal  frame  ”  there 
are  wonders  and  beauties,  where  the 
generality  of  men  see  only'  darkness. 

A  mail  of  aesthetic  tastes  actually  sees 
differently  from  others,  for  we  carry  our 
minds  into  every  thing,  and  life  “  within 
ns  and  abroad  is  one.”  The  clown  who 
giipes  in  blank  astonishment  at  the  statues  ' 
of  antiquity,  physically  beholds  the  same  ' 
objects  as  the  lover  of  art,  who  finds  in 
them  the  full  development  of  manly 
lieauty.  The  American  who,  gazing  at 
Niagara,  calculated  in  his  dull  brain  how 
many  water-mills  it  would  turn  ;  and  the 
poet  who  finds  “  sermons  in  stones,”  and 
“  books  in  running  brooks,”  have,  strictly 
«>eaklng,  the  same  powera  of  vision. 
There  Is  a  certain  truth  in  the  exagge¬ 
rated  affirmation  of  Emerson,  th.at  few 
adults  are  otherwise  than  bliml,  and  that 
only  children  can  see  nature  as  it  is. 

Yet  a  large  company  read  the  same 
poem,  and  see  the  same  jiicture,  and  the 


I  chances  are  that  certain  parts  will  come 
I  home  to  the  con8ciou>ness  of  one  among 
j  the  number,  whilst  they  are  a  strange 
j  language  to  the  rest.  For  the  old  I*la- 
I  tonic  theory  is  correct,  that  a  man  sees 
I  him.self  in  every  thing,  and  recognizes  that 
I  which  is  without  as  a  part  of  his  inner 
I  being  ;  for  matter  must  be  subservient  to 
mind.  Just  as  before  a  good  photograjih 
I  can  betaken  the  paper  must  be  chemically 
j  prepared,  or  the  light  will  have  no  effect ; 
so  without  an  inner  chamber  be  ready  to 
receive  them,  the  impres.'<ions  of  the  evo 
M’ill  never  be  daguerreotyped  on  llio 
heart. 

“  Give  me,”  said  a  preaeher,  “  the  stone 
walls  against  which  I  m.ay  direct  my  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  not  the  turf  banks  which  re¬ 
ceive  and  bury  my  shot !” 

There  is  no  task  so  difficult  as  that  of 
startling  men  from  their  conventional 
dullness  and  uniform  complaisance  of  indif¬ 
ference.  One  is  tempted  to  utter  jtara- 
doxes  sometimes  upon  subjects  that  have 
been  stretched  and  worn  threadbare  by 
repeated  usings — those  usings  having  all 
been  in  one  fashion  and  one  way.  Every 
time  an  ordinary'  idea,  or  a  commonplace 
image  is  associated  with  a  groat  but 
familiar  thought,  the  vividness  and  force 
of  that  thought  are  diminished  to  an  in¬ 
finite  ratio.  It  is  the  remark  of  one  of 
our  profoundest  critics  upon  Shakespeare, 
that  he  has  long  lost  past  recovery  the 
full  moaning  of  that  celebrated  passage, 
“  To  be  or  not  to  be  ;”  nor  can  he  tell 
whether  it  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  it 
has  been  so  h.andled  and  pawed  about  by 
declam.atory  boys  and  men,  and  torn  so 
inhumanly  from  its  living  place  and  prin¬ 
ciple  of  continuity  in  the  play,  that  it  hjis 
become  to  him  a  perfect  dead  member. 

Let  our  pulpit  orators  seek  for  sincerity 
and  naturalness  of  expression.  Let  them 
diink  deeply  from  the  old  catholic  lan¬ 
guage,  those  stores  of  piety  inexhaustible 
and  undefiled.  Let  them  bring  up  pure 
and  holy  water  from  those  sacred  wells 
of  antiquity ! 

Many  good  people  condemn  fiction,  be¬ 
cause  they  think  it  leads  to  false  views  of 
life,  and  engenders  morbid  sentimentality. 

I  But  they  overlook  the  strong  sympathy 
I  which  Providence  has  implanted  in  the 
I  human  heart ;  so  strong  that  nothing  is  so 
much  an  object  of  curiosity  to  m.an  as  man 
himself.  Alost  people’s  minds  are  stored 
;  with  observations  on  the  varieties  of  char- 
'  acter.  Children  begin  the  study  betimes. 
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while  the  philanthropists,  the  slanderer, 
and  the  satirist  alike  continue  it.  T<attling 
arises  from  the  same  propensity,  and  that 
morbid  curiosity  so  often  evinced  with 
regard  to  murders  and  executions,  may 
be  attributed  (not  so  much  to  cruelty)  as 
to  the  interest  occasioned  by  beholding 
.‘mother  in  extraordinary  circumstances  of 
difficulty  and  distress.  Deprived  of  fiction, 
we  make  it  for  ourselves.  Indeed  every 
man  is,  more  or  less,  his  own  novel- 
writer,  in  which  novel  self  not  unfre- 
quently  figures  as  the  hero,  while  friends 
and  acquaintances  are  allowed  to  occupy 
subordinate  positions.  Absolute  reserva¬ 
tion  of  judgment  is  often  an  utter  impos¬ 
sibility.  We  must  form  some  opinions 
on  the  conduct  of  others,  and  often  (trust¬ 
ing  to  our  previous  discoveries  and  ex¬ 
periences,)  we  pass  rash  and  hasty  judg¬ 
ments  on  insufficient  evidence  ;  and  if  a 
stranger  be  detected  in  giving  way  to 
some  humor  or  imjuilse  of  the  moment,  it 
is  immediately  set  down  to  be  expressive 
in  his  iK'culiar  character,  while  we  con¬ 
sign  him  at  random  to  occupy  a  -certain 
place  among  the  dramatis  person<jfi''  of 
our  priv.ate  fiction. 

For  these  fictions  (which  day-dreamers 
write)  have  the  same  fault  which  charac¬ 
terizes  the  generality  of  popular  novels, 
».  «.,  they  do  not  take  into  account  the 
inconsistency  of  men.  The  characters  in 
most  stories  arc  consistent  throughout, 
and  are  representatives  of  certain  ideal 
virtues.  But  those  of  nature  are  masses 
of  contradiction.  “  In  the  great  world,” 
naively  remarks  a  German  essayist,  “  men 
are  compounded  of  truth  and  lies.”  Who 
can  “  fulfill  himself,”  for  who  knows  him¬ 
self?  Our  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions 
are  like  the  varied  colors  in  a  kaleidoscope, 
doomed  to  endless  confusion,  till  a  foreign 
power  shall  focus  them  into  order.  For 
what  is  ch.arautcr  but  the  will  coloring 


the  actions  ?  and  the  unguided  human 
will  is  ever  variable,  having  no  optimist 
to  depend  upon.  The  characters  of  Holy 
Writ  bear  internal  evidence  of  truth  b^ 
cause  of  that  very  inconsistency  of  which 
infidels  have  complained.  But  the  chai^ 
acters  of  most  fiction  writers  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  author  would  have  them, 
and  not  as  they  are.  They  are  con¬ 
ventional  repetitions  of  favorite  types, 
or  so  many  manifestations  of  the  same 
idesi.  There  are  of  course  noble  excep¬ 
tions,  such  as  Homer  and  Shakespeare, 
or,  in  our  days,  Joanna  Bailie,  Thackeray, 
and  Miss  Evmis. 

All  men,  it  has  been  remarked,  have 
something  of  the  Nimrod  in  their  dispo¬ 
sitions.  They  like  no  prize  which  stands 
still,  and  will  have  no  game  which  has  not 
first  to  be  hunted  down. 

We  can  see  the  sunlight  and  the  stars, 
but  we  can  only  pluck  the  flowers  beneath 
our  feet.  'Perfection  is  unattainable  on 
earth,  being  not  merely  a  negation  of  evil, 
but  the  possession  ot  all  positive  excel¬ 
lence.  The  holiest  man  can  only  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  high  palm,  whose  leaves  ap¬ 
pear  to  touch  the  sky,  whilst  its  roots  are 
bound  to  earth.  Yet  the  highest  natural 
proof  of  man's  immortality  consists  in  his 
aspiration  and  strong  desire  after  a  per¬ 
manent  satisfying  good.  Our  greatest 
pleasures  are  in  anticipation.  Hope  leads 
us  on  and  on.  We  could  not  enjoy  half 
the  happiness  we  do,  if  the  enjoyment  of 
the  moment  were  limited  to  the  moment. 
Be  sure  that  our  highest  yearnings  will 
at  last  be  satisfied,  for  a  merciful  Wisdom 
would  not  have  created  beings  with  facul¬ 
ties  and  desires  never  to  be  realized.  We 
arc  exiles  from  our  native  skies,  and  our 
longing  hopes  are  the  “  mol  de  pai/s^’*  for 
our  Fatherland. 
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From  Beotlej’f  UIicoIIodj. 

THE  C  0  N  S  T  A  H  L  E  OF  THE  TOWER. 

AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE.  BY  W'lLLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 


THE  LOBD  PROTECTOR. 

L 

■OW  TBB  BARL  OT  niRTrORD  AMD  81*  AXTHOIVT  BROWB  AN- 
WOCTNCBO  BB  rATBU’S  OKATB  TO  PRIKCB  KDWAftO. 

For  two  days  Henry’s  demise  was 
kept  profoundly  secret.  On  Monday, 
the  last  day  of  January,  1547.  the  Com¬ 
mons  were  sent  for  to  the  lords,  .ami  the 
important  intelligence  was  communicated 
to  them,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  W rit>- 
theslcy,  who,  at  that  same  time,  .ac¬ 
quainted  them  with  such  portions  of  the 
l^e  king’s  will  as  it  was  deemed  expe¬ 
dient  to  make  public.  The  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  monarch’s  death  and  this  pub 
lie  announcement  of  it  had  been  employed 
by  Hertford  and  his  partiz.an.s  in  organiz¬ 
ing  their  plans,  and  debating  the  mea 
sures  to  be  adopted  during  the  new  reign. 
Most  of  the  upper  council,  in  whom  the 
administrative  authority  w:is  lodged,  turd 
been  won  over  by  Hertford’s  promises, 
and  it  was  not  thought  that  any  serious 
opposition  would  be  offered  by  such  as 
could  not  be  corrupted — amount  whom 
were  Cranmer  and  Tunstal.  The  only 
real  obstacle  in  the  W!W  of  the  aspiring 
earl  appeared  to  bo  the  Lord  Chancellor  ; 
but  even  he  might  be  brought  over,  or, 
if  troublesome,  could  be  put  out.  Thus 
Hertford  felt  secure,  and  determined  upon 
the  immediate  realization  of  his  schemes 
of  aggrandizement. 

As  regarded  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Henry’s  death,  occurring  when  it  did,  at 
a  moment  of  such  extraordinary  peril  to 
that  illustrious  nobleman,  was  a  piece  of 
great  good  fortune,  and  was  regarded  by 
many  who  adhered  to  the  old  belief  as 
nothing  less  than  providential.  Had 
Hertford,  however,  been  allowed  his  own 
way,  the  duke  would  infallibly  have  been 
executed  in  accordance  with  Henry’s  war¬ 
rant  ;  but  Sir  John  Gage  resolutely  re¬ 


fused  to  obey  it,  threatening,  if  the  mat¬ 
ter  were  persisted  in,  to  publish  abroad 
the  king’s  death.  By  these  means  Nor¬ 
folk  was  saved,  though  he  was  still  de¬ 
tained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 

The  young  Prince  Edwai’d  himself  was 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  loss  he  had  sus¬ 
tained  until  the  Sunday,  when  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  him  by  his  elder  uncle  in  ])er- 
son,  attended  by  Sir  Anthony  Brown, 
master  of  the  horse,  .and  devoted  to  the 
earl.  Tlie  young  prince  was  staying  at 
Hertford  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
whither  they  had  been  sent  after  their 
last  interview  with  their  royal  father. 
The  earl  and  his  com]»anion  found  the 
prince  eng.aged  in  reading  Ludovicus 
Vives’s  Instructioti  of  a  Christian  Tib- 
man  to  his  sister.  Closing  the  book,  ami 
quitting  the  reading  desk  near  which  he 
Wiis  stationed,  Edward  immediately  ad¬ 
vanced  to  meet  them.  He  was  greatly 
affected  by  the  intelligence  which  they 
brought  him,  though  not  unprepared  for 
it,  and  though  it  w.as  conveyed  in  terms 
and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  rob  it  of 
much  of  its  distressing  effect. 

Kneeling  down  before  him,  the  earl 
and  Sir  Anthony  8idute<l  him  as  king,  and 
tendered  him  their  hom.age.  E<lward  w.as 
too  much  affected  to  make  any  suitable 
reply.  He  turned  away,  and  flinging 
himself  into  the  arms  of  his  sister,  who 
w’as  standing  beside  him,  and  equally 
grieved  with  himself,  he  mingled  his  tears 
with  hers.  “  Never,”  says  Sir  John  n.ay- 
ward,  describing  the  occurrence,  “  wtis 
sorrow  more  sweetly  set  forth ;  their  faces 
seeming  rather  to  beautify  their  sorrow, 
than  their  sorrow  to  cloud  their  faces. 
Their  young  years,  their  excellent  beau¬ 
ties,  their  lovely  and  lively  interchange 
of  complaints  in  such  sort  graced  their 
grief,  as  the  most  iron  eyes  at  that  time 
present  were  drawn  thereby  into  society 
of  their  tears.” 
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Deeming  it  best  to  let  his  royal  ne- 
[iliew’s  grief  have  free  course,  Hertford 
<lid  not  offer  him  .my  consolation  at  first, 
but  arising  from  bis  kneeling  ]K)sture,  he 
withdrew  to  a  little  distance  with  Sir  An¬ 
thony. 

“We  have  lost  the  best  of  fathers, 
Kliiyibeth,”  said  Edward,  at  Last,  looking 
up  at  her  face  through  his  tears.  “  But 
he  is  in  heaven,  and  therefore  we  need  not 
mourn  for  him.  Yet  I  can  not  help  it.” 
Atid  he  wept  afresh. 

“  Be  comforted,  gentle  brother,”  said 
the  princess,  tetiderly.  “  Our  father  is 
happily  released  from  suftering.  I  did 
not  think  we  should  ever  see  him  again 
on  earth.  You  must  be  a  man  now,  since 
you  are  king.” 

“AIjis!”  exclaimed  Edw.ard,  sobbing. 
“  My  heart  sinks  at  the  thought  of  it.” 

“  And  mine  swells  at  the  bare  idesi,” 
n*joincd  the  princess.  “  Cheer  up,  dear 
brother — or  I  ought  rather  to  say,  my 
gracious  lord  and  master,  for  you  are  so 
now.  How  strange  that  sounds,  Ed¬ 
ward  !  Marry  !  it  must  be  mighty  fine 
to  be  king — to  wear  the  diadem,  and  sit 
ill  st.ate,  to  swear  great  oaths,  .and  have 
all  tremble  .at  your  frown — as  they  used 
to  do  .at  our  father’s.” 

“  Elizabeth !”  said  Edward,  with  some¬ 
thing  of  reproach.  “  Is  this  a  season  for 
jesting?” 

“  Nay,  I  do  not  jest,”  she  replied,  se¬ 
riously.  “  I  but  gave  utterance  to 
thoughts  that  arose  unbidden  in  my 
breast.  I  have  ever  s|>oken  without  re¬ 
straint  to  you,  de.arest  brother.” 

“  And  I  trust  you  ever  will  do  so,”  he 
rejoined,  affection.ately.  “  I  love  you, 
sweet  Bess.  You  shall  be  my  chief  coun¬ 
sellor.  I  will  confide  all  my  secrets  to 
you.” 

“Your  uncle  Hertford  will  not  let 
you,”  she  returned.  “  He  is  watching  us 
marrowly  now — trying  to  m.ake  out  what 
you  are  saying  to  me.  Have  a  care  of 
him,  Edward.” 

“  I  would  my  uncle.  Sir  Thomas  Sey 
mour,  were  here,”  said  the  young  king ; 
“but  I  am  told  he ’has  been  denied  ac¬ 
cess  to  me,” 

“  By  whom  ?  by  my  lord  of  Hertford  ?” 
demanded  Elizabeth. 

“Very  likely,”  returned  Edward. 
“  But  I  leilt  see  him  now  I  am  king. 
Sir  Thomas  is  a  great  favorite  of  yours, 
Bess  ?  ha !” 

“  Sir  Thomas  discourses  pleasantly. 


dances  well,  and  hath  an  excellent  car  for 
music,”  she  replied. 

“  And  is  very  handsome  withal — own 
you  think  so,  Bess  ?” 

“  Nay,  I  have  never  bestowed  enough 
consideration  upon  him  to  declare  if  he 
be  handsome  or  otherwise,  ”  she  replied, 
blushing  slightly. 

“  Out  on  my  unruly  tongue  for  leading 
me  thus  astray  1”  e.\claimed  Edward,  sud¬ 
denly  checking  himself.  “  A  moment 
ago  I  chided  you  for  unseasonable  levity, 
dear  Be.ss,  and  1  now  am  indulging  in  it 
myself.  Come  M'ith  me  to  iny  uncle 
Hertford.” 

With  this  he  took  her  hand,  and  the 
young  pair  slowly,  and  with  much  dig 
nity,  directed  their  steps  towards  the 
earl,  who  instantly  advanced  with  Sir 
Anthony  to  meet  them. 

“  I  am  glad  to  see  your  grace  look 
somewhat  lighter  of  heart,”  said  Hert¬ 
ford,  bowing  profoundly ;  for  though 
grief  at  so  great  a  loss  is  natural,  and  in¬ 
deed  commend.able,  you  have  many  ne¬ 
cessary  duties  to  fulfill  which  can  not  be 
delayed,  and  the  discharge  whereof  will 
serve  to  distract  you  from  the  thoughts 
of  your  bereavement.  I  am  come,  with 
Sir  Anthony  Brown,  your  master  of  the 
horse,  to  escort  your  majesty  to  Enfield, 
where  you  will  sleep  to-niglit.  Tomor¬ 
row  you  will  be  conducted  to  the  Tower, 
there  to  meet  .all  the  lords,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  who  will  assemble  to  tend  their 
allegiance.  Have  you  much  preparation 
to  make  ere  setting  out  ?” 

“  Not  much,  my  lord — not  any,  in¬ 
deed,”  replied  Edward.  “  I  am  ready  to 
attend  you  now.  But  I  would  fain  bid 
farewell  to  my  preceptors — unless  they 
are  to  go  with  me,  which  I  should  much 
prefer.” 

“  They  shall  follow  anon,”  returned 
Hertford.  “  But  you  will  have  so  much 
to  do  .at  first,  that  you  must,  perforce, 
discontinue  your  studies  for  awhile. 
Your  grace  will  be  pleased  to  say  nothing 
to  your  preceptors  as  to  what  takes  you 
hence,  for  the  proclamation  w’ill  not  be 
made  lajfore  to-morrow,  and  till  then,  for 
re.asons  I  will  presently  explain,  the  ut¬ 
most  secrecy  as  to  the  demise  of  your 
roy.al  father  must  be  observed.  This  pre¬ 
mised,  I  will  cause  them  to  be  summoned, 
j  Ho,  there!”  he  added  to  an  attendant. 
!  “  Let  Sir  John  Cheke  and  Doctor  Cox  be 
i  called.  His  highness  is  about  to  set  forth 
1  for  Enfield.” 
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“  Nay,  I  will  go  to  them,”  cried  Ed- 1 
ward.  ' 

“  Your  majesty’s  pardon,”  rejoined  i 
Hertford,  in  a  low  tone  ;  “  they  mn»t  now 
wait  on  you.”  j 

Presently  afterwards  two  ancient  per- 1 
sonages,  of  very  thoughtful  and  studious  | 
aspect,  clad  alike  in  long  black  gowns  ' 
l)ordered  with  fur,  and  having  velvet  caps  j 
on  their  bald  heads,  entered  the  hall. 
The  foremost  of  them,  the  learned  Sir 
John  Cheke,  carried  a  ponderous  folio  un¬ 
der  his  arm ;  the  other  was  the  no  less 
erudite  Doctor  Cox.  Being  afflicted  with 
gout,  and  requiring  the  support  of  a  staff. 
Doctor  Cox  came  on  rather  more  slowly 
than  his  fellow-tutor. 

Sprung  from  an  ancient  family,  a  ripe  : 
scholar,  a  proficient  in  oratory,  and  re-  i 
markably  well  versed  in  the  Platonic  > 
philosophy,  Sir  John  Cheke  w'as  the  an- ! 
thor  of  several  learned  treatises,  and  is 
described  by  Doctor  Thomas  Wilson,  i 
secretary  of  state  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  ; 
who  knew  him  well,  as  “  that  rare,  learn¬ 
ed  man,  and  singular  ornament  of  the 
land.”  His  sister  was  wedded  to  Cecil, 
afterwards  the  great  Lord  Burleigh.  To 
philosophy,  Cheke’s  fellow^-preceptor, 
I)octor  Cox,  added  a  profound  knotv- 
ledge  of  divinity.  Both  Edward’s  tutors 
were  extremely  zealous  Reformers,  and 
it  was  no  doubt  owing  to  their  judicious 
training  that  the  young  king  became  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  and  most 
effectual  supporters  of  the  Protestant 
cause. 

Edward  flew  to  meet  his  preceptors, 
and,  running  up  to  Doctor  Cox,  cried, 
“  Lean  on  me,  good  doctor — lean  on  me  !” 

Cox  respectfully  declined  his  aid,  but 
suffered  him  to  take  his  hand,  and  so  lead 
him  towards  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  tvho 
was  in  the  act  of  courteously  saluting  Sir 
John  Cheke. 

“  My  royal  pupil  tells  me  your  lordship 
is  about  to  take  him  hence,”  said  Doctor 
(fox,  bow’ing  to  the  earl.  “  I  am  sorry 
his  studies  will  be  interrupted.” 

“  They  will  only  be  interrupted  for  a 
time,  doctor,”  replied  Hertford.  “  Most 
like  he  w’ill  not  return  here,”  he  added, 
with  a  certain  significance,  “  but  you  and 
8ir  John  Cheke  will  rejoin  him.  His 
highness  derives  too  much  benefit  from 
able  tuition  of  ye  both  to  be  longer  de¬ 
prived  of  it  than  is  absolutely  needful. 
Ve  spare  no  pains  wdth  him,  learned  sirs, 
of  that  I  am  well  satisfied.” 


“  Few  pains  are  nee<lcd,  my  lord,”  re¬ 
plied  Cheke.  “  More  credit  is  due  to  his 
highness  than  to  us  for  the  rapid  progress 
he  hath  made.  Trouble  or  difficulty  with 
him  we  have  none,  for  he  hath  a  rare 
capacity  for  learning,  and  zeal  and  indus¬ 
try  equal  to  his  ability  ;  and  that  issjiying 
no  light  thing.  He  never  tires  of  read¬ 
ing,  but  turns  from  proftine  history  to 
philosophy,  and  from  philosophy  to  the 
Holy  J^riptures  and  theology.  He  is 
m.astering  all  the  liberal  sciences.  Logic 
he  hath  studied,  as  your  lordship  knows, 
and  at  this  present  he  is  learning  Aris¬ 
totle’s  Ethics  in  (ireek,  and,  having  finish¬ 
ed  with  it,  he  will  take  up  the  Rhetoric.” 

“lean  corroborate  all  Sir  John  hath 
advanced,”  observed  Doctor  (fox.  “  His 
highness  needs  no  spur  to  study — nay, 
his  application  is  so  great  that  he  rather 
requires  to  be  checked  than  stimulated. 
He  hath  recently  read  Cato,  the  Satelliti- 
um  of  Vivos,  and  the  fables  of  .^2sopns. 
As  to  Latin,  he  knows  it  better  than  many 
an  English  boy  of  his  age  knows  his 
mother  tongue.  Peradventure,  your  lord- 
ship  hath  seen  his  letters  in  that  lan¬ 
guage  to  the  king,  his  father  ?” 

“  I  j)ray  you  speak  not  of  them,  dear 
doctor,”  cried  Edward  bursting  into 
tears. 

“  I  crave  your  highness’s  pardon  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  worthy  man,  who  was  most 
tenderly  attached  to  his  royal  pupil.  “  1 
would  not  pain  you  for  the  world.” 

“  I  know  it,”  replied  Edward,  regard¬ 
ing  him  through  his  streaming  eyes  witit 
almost  filial  affection;  “but  my  heart  is 
too  full  just  now,  and  will  overflow.” 

“Your  accounts  of  my  royal  nephew’s 
progress  are  most  gratifying,  learned  sirs,” 
observed  Hertford,  anxious  to  turn  the 
discourse.  “  That  you  have  avouched 
nothing  more  than  the  truth,  I  am  sure  ; 
yet  ye  almost  m.ake  him  out  a  prodigy.” 

“  And  a  prodigy  he  is,”  cried  Sir  John 
Cheke,  w'ith  enthusiasm.  “  Few  there  be 
like  him.” 

“  Nay,  my  good  uncle,  you  must  dis¬ 
trust  what  my  kind  preceptors  are  j)leased 
to  say  of  me,”  remarked  Edward.  “They 
view  me  with  too  partial  eyes.” 

At  this  juncture  an  interruption,  any¬ 
thing  but  agreeable  to  Hertford,  w:is 
offered  by  the  unexpected  entrance  of 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  evidently,  from  his 
looks  and  the  state  of  his  apparel,  fresh 
from  a  rapid  journey.  Disregarding  the 
angry  glances  directed  against  him  by 
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his  brother,  Sir  Thomas  doffed  his  cap, 
flung  himself  on  his  knee  before  Edward, 
and,  taking  the  youthful  monarch’s  hand, 
exclaimed,  “God  save  your  grace!  I 
hoped  to  be  first  to  tell  you  that  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  this  realm  hath  devolved  upon 
you,  but  I  find  I  have  been  anticipated.” 

“  I  thank  you  heartily,  gentle  uncle,” 
replied  Edward,  “not  for  your  news,”  he 
added,  sadly,  “fori  had  liefer  you  had 
brought  me  any  other,  but  for  your  dis¬ 
play  of  loyalty  and  attachment.” 

“  Have  I  and  my  fellow-preceptor  been 
standing  all  this  while  in  the  presence  of 
our  gracious  sovereign  without  knowing 
it?”  exclaimed  Sir  John  Cheke,  as  Sey¬ 
mour  arose.  “  I  [>r:iy  you  pardon  us,  and 
;u}cept  our  homage.” 

So  saying,  he  and  Doctor  Cox  knelt 
down  before  the  young  king,  who  gave 
them  each  a  hand. 

“  I  now  see  my  inadvertence,”  said 
Cox,  “  and  I  again  pray  your  majesty  to 
pardon  it.” 

“  Think  of  it  no  more,”  replied  Edward. 
“  Arise,  my  beloved  monitors  aiid  pre¬ 
ceptors.  It  is  true  I  am  your  sovereign 
lord,  but  you  must  still  only  regard  me 
as  a  pupil.” 

“You  h.ave  done  wrong  in  coming 
here,  sir,  without  authority,”  said  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  in  a  stern  tone  to  his 
brother,  “  and  will  incur  the  displeasure 
of  the  council.” 

“  So  I  incur  not  his  majesty’s  dis¬ 
pleasure,  I  shall  rest  perfectly  easy  as  to 
the  council’s  anger,”  rejoined  Seymour,  in 
a  tone  of  haughty  indifference. 

“  Having  discharged  an  errand  which 
you  have  most  officiously  and  unwarrant 
ably  taken  upon  yourself,”  j)ursued  the 
e.arl  with  increasing  wrath,  “  you  will  be 
pleased  to  depart.  How !  do  you  loit¬ 
er  ?-” 

“  His  majesty  has  not  commanded  me 
to  w’ithdraw,  .and  I  only  obey  him,”  re¬ 
turned  Seymour,  carelessly. 

“  Nay,  my  good  lord,”  said  Edward  to 
the  earl,  “  my  uncle  Sir  Thomas  seems  to 
have  ridden  hard,  and  mtist  need  some 
refreshment  .after  his  h.asty  journey.  That 
obtained,  he  can  accompany  us  to  En¬ 
field.” 

“  He  can  not  go  with  us,”  cried  Ilert- 
fonl,  forgetting  himself  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment. 

“  How  ?”  exclaimed  Edward,  a  frown 
crossing  over  his  face,  and  giving  him  a 
slight  look  of  his  father.  Without  another 


I  w’ord  he  then  turned  to  Sir  TThomas,  and 
I  said,  “  Make  haste,  gentle  uncle.  Get 
I  what  you  lack,  and  then  prepare  to  ride 
'  with  us  to  Enfield.” 

“All  thanks  to  your  majesty,  but  I  want 
nothing,”  rejoined  Seymour.  “  I  am 
ready  to  set  forth  with  you  at  onc.e.” 

Tlie  Princess  Eliz.abeth,  who  had  been 
I  standing  a  little  apart  with  Sir  Anthony 
Brown,  and  who  appeared  highly  pleased 
with  her  royal  brother’s  assumption  of 
authority,  liere  clapped  her  hands  for  an 
attendant,  and  commanded  a  cup  of  wine 
for  Sir  Thomas  Seymour. 

“  I  will  not  refuse  this,”  said  Seymour, 
when  the  wine  was  brought.  “  May  your 
majesty  reign  long  .and  pros{>erously  !”  he 
.added,  raising  the  goblet  to  his  lips. 

Having  bidden  adieu  to  his  j>erceptors, 
and  taken  a  tender  leave  of  his  sister,  tell¬ 
ing  her  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  assuring 
her  that  their  separation  should  not  l)e 
long,  Edward  then  informed  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  that  he  was  ready  to  set  forth, 
who  thereupon  ceremoniously  conducted 
him  to  the  (loor.  They  were  followed  by 
Sir  Anthony  Brown  and  Sir  Thomas  Sey- 
j  mour,  the  latter  of  whom  lingered  for  a 
moment  to  whisper  a  few  words  to  the 
■  Princess  Elizabeth. 

Horses  and  .an  escort  were  in  readiness 
outside;  and  thus  the  youthful  king,  ac¬ 
companied  by  both  his  uncles,  rode  to  En- 
;  field,  where  he  rested  that  night. 

H. 

BOW  KHIQ  KDWARD  TUB  SIXTH  WAH  PROCLAIUBD  AT  WBSTUllI* 
ster;  how  hb  rode  ntuu  bhpirld  to  the  tower  op  u>r« 

DOR  ;  AMD  how  TRK  RETS  OP  TUB  TOWER  WERE  DKUVERED 
TO  HIM  BT  TUB  CONSTABLE. 

Next  morning,  Henry’s  demise  was  pub- 
lished  abroad,  and  as  soon  .as  the  news, 
which  spread  like  wildfire,  became  gener- 
.ally  known,  an  imntense  crowd  ex)llected 
before  the  |»alace  of  Westminster,  where 
'  barriers  were  erected,  .and  other  prepara¬ 
tions  made,  for  proclaiming  his  youthful 
successor. 

I  A  hard  frost  prevailed,  and  the  day  was 
clear  and  bright,  though  extremely  cold. 
The  general  .aspect  of  the  crowd  was  any 
'  thing  but  sorrowful,  and  few  regrets  were 
I  expressed  for  the  departed  monarch, 
though  Henry  had  been  by  no  means  un- 
'  popular  with  the  middle  and  lower  ranks 
!  of  his  subjects,  who  approved  of  his  sever- 
I  ity  so  long  as  it  did  not  touch  themselves, 

I  but  was  merely  exercised  against  the  no- 
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bility.  They  did  not,  however,  like  his  I  worked  in  gold  on  their  breasts,  and  hal- 
“  Whip  with  Six  Lashes,”  as  the  terrible  herds  in  their  hands,  and  by  inoniitrd 
•tatute  of  the  Six  Articles  was  commonly  j  pursuivants  of  arms,  who  rode  constantly 
designated,  for  it  cut  right  and  left,  and  from  point  to  point.  Around  the  stage, 
might  hit  any  of  them.  All  were  glad  he  upon  the  ground,  was  drawn  up  a  bevy 
w’as  gone,  and  many  a  remark  was  boldly  of  trumpeters  in  embroidered  coats,  and 
uttered  W’hich  would  have  caused  the  with  silken  banners  on  their  trumpets, 
speaker  to  become  .acquainted  witli  the  All  being,  at  last,  in  readiness,  five  heralds 
Alarshalsea  or  the  Fleet  in  the  king's  life- 1  in  coats  of  arms  mounted  the  platform, 
time.  Most  of  the  women  —  and  there  j  and  st.ationed  themselves  upon  it,  awaiting 
were  plenty  of  them  amongst  the  throng —  the  Lords  coming  forth  from  the  Parlia- 
loaded  liLs  memory  w’ith  opprobium  on  |  ment  House  ;  and  when  this  occurred,  one 
account  of  his  treatment  of  liis  spouses ;  j  of  the  trumpets  blew  thrice,  making  the 
but  their  husbands  jestingly  retorted  that  I  palace  walls  echo  with  the  shrill  blasts, 
he  therein  showed  liis  wisdom,  since  the  '  Then  there  was  a  deep  silence  throughout 
readiest  way  ofgetting  rid  of  a  troublesome  the  hitherto  noisy  multitude,  in  the  midst 
wife  was  to  cut  oft'  her  head.  ;  of  which  Somerset  herald  stepped  forward. 

Hut  by  far  the  most  audacious  speech  ,  and  in  a  loud  voice  made  proclamation  in 
was  uttered  by  a  tall  gaunt  monk  in  the  j  the  following  terms  :  “  Edward  the  Sixth, 
habit  of  a  Franciscan  friar,  who,  mounting  ;  by  the  giace  of  God  Kin^  of  England, 
a  flight  of  stejw,  thus  harangued  the  crowd  France,  and  Ireland,  Detender  of  the 
in  a  loud  voice:  ”  Know  ye  me  nut,  good  |  Faith,  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
folkl'”  he  said.  “I  am  that  priest  who  j  also  Ireland,  in  earth  Supreme  Head, 
preached  before  the  king,  now  lying  dead  i  greeting, — Whereas  it  hath  pleased  Al¬ 
in  yonder  palace.  I  am  lliat  Father  Peto  mighty  God  on  Friday  last  to  call  to  his 
w  ho  preached  before  King  Henry  in  his  iiiftnite  mercy  the  most  excellent  high  and 
cha)>el  at  Greenwich,  and  who  told  him  to  j  mighty  Prince  Henry,  of  most  noble  and 
his  face  that  heavy  judgments  would  come  famous  memory,  our  most  dear  and  en- 
upon  him  for  his  sinful  doings — I  am  he  tirely'  beloved  father,  whose  soul  God 
who  fearlessly  told  the  king  that  many  i  pardon! - ” 

lying  prophets  had  deceived  him,  but  that  I  Thereupon  the  herald  stoppr'd,  and  im- 
I,  sis  a  true  Micaiah,  warned  him  that  the  I  mediately  the  whole  band  of  trumpets 
dogs  should  lick  his  blood,  even  .as  they  |  blew  a  loud  .and  courageou.s  blast,  stirring 
had  licked  the  blood  of  Ahab.  For  the  :  up  every  bosom.  When  this  ceased,  Gar- 
which  prophetic  words  I  w'as  condemned  I  ter  advanced,  and,  at  the  toj)  of  his  voice, 
as  a  rebel,  a  slanderer,  a  dog,  and  a  trai-  ^  cried  out,  “  God  save  our  noble  King  Ed- 
tor.  Nevertheless,  my  words  shall  come  i  ward  !’’  upon  which  .a  tremendous  shout 
to  pass.  Henry,  the  Ahab  of  England,  is  ,  rent  the  air.  Many  a  fervent  ejaculation 
dead,  and  dogs  will  lick  his  blood.”  i  was  uttered  for  the  young  king’s  j»ro8- 

Awe-stricken  and  .astounded  at  the  perity ;  but  some  old  folk  who  had  the 
boldness  of  the  Franciscan,  many  of  the  reputation  of  wisdom  shook  their  heads, 
crowd  looked  round,  expecting  a  pursui-  and  said,  bodiugly,  in  the  language  of 
vant  to  ride  up  .and  arrest  him.  But  the  Scripture,  “Wo  to  the  country  vshoso 
oflieers  chanced  to  be  otherwise  engaged  king  is  a  child  !” 

at  the  moment,  and  Father  Peto,  slowly  In  the  midst  of  these  various  expres- 
descending  from  the  steps,  mingled  w'itli  sions  of  sentiment,  while  some  wci  e  full 
the  throng,  and  was  soon  lost  to  view,  of  joyful  anticipations,  and  others,  though 
The  incident,  however,  produced  a  deep  very  lew  in  comparison  with  the  rest,  in¬ 
impression  upon  the  .assemblage,  and  the  dulged  in  gloomy  forebodings,  while  the 
monk’s  w-ords  were  long  afterwards  re-  lords,  who  had  tarried  for  the  proclama- 
tnembered.  tion,  were  moving  away,  and  the  heialds 

Meanwhile,  a  lofty  st.agc  had  been  rear-  descending  from  the  stage,  a  distant  roar 
ed  within  the  barriers  in  front  of  the  of  ordnance  was  heard  from  the  exst, 
palace.  The  throng  was  kept  back,  and  and  a  cry  arose  that  the  young  king  was 
order  preserved,  by  porters  of  the  royal  going  to  the  Tower ;  upon  which  tlie  as- 
household,  who  made  good  use  of  their  semblage  began  to  di.'iiierse,  and  a  large 
staves  upon  the  costards  of  such  who  portion  moved  off  in  tfie  direction  of  the 
pressed  forward  too  rudely,  by  tall  yoemen  old  fortress,  such  as  could  aftbrd  it  taking 
of  the  guard,  having  the  king’s  coguixance  bout  at  Westminster  and  going  down  the 
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river  to  Lon  don-bridge,  but  the  majority 
marching  past  the  fair  cross  of  (/haring, 
erected  by  Edward  I.  to  his  queen,  Elea¬ 
nor,  and  along  the  Strand,  to  the  city. 
Many  of  the  lords  entered  the  barges  .at 
the  privy-stairs,  near  the  j>alace,  while 
others,  anxious  to  make  greater  display, 
rode  through  the  streets  to  the  Tower,  at- 
t(>nded  by  l.arge  retinues  of  servants.  The 
river  was  alive  with  craft  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  from  the  stately  and  gilded  barge, 
])ropelled  by  two  ranks  of  rowers,  to  tlie 
small  but  crowded  wherry.  Hut  it  was 
below  bridge,  and  near  the  Tower,  that 
the  greatest  stir  .and  excitement  prevailed. 
Here  the  river  was  thronged,  and  much 
difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  smaller 
barks  either  in  remaining  stationary  or  in 
approaching  the  landing-places.  All  the 
barges,  balingers,  pinnaces,  caravels,  and 
great  ships  moored  off  the  Tower,  many 
of  which  had  painted  and  gilded  m.asts, 
were  decorated  with  flags  and  streamers. 
•Vinongst  the  larger  vessels  were  the 
Hose  and  the  famotis  Horry  Grace 
d  /><>«,  the  latter  standing  out  of  tlie 
w.ater  like  a  castle,  with  two  towers  at 
the  stern.  No  sooner  did  the  ordnance 
of  the  fortress  announce  the  apprtcich  of 
the  young  king,  tlmn  all  of  these  ships  re¬ 
plied  with  their  heavy  guns,  which  they 
then  carried  on  the  upper  deck  only,  the 
the  sides  of  the  vessels  not  being  pierced. 
Jty  these  discharges  the  tall  ships,  Trai¬ 
tors’  (iate  and  the  dominant  White  Tower 
itself,  .above  which  floated  the  royal  stand¬ 
ard,  were  shrouded  in  smoke. 

Simultaneously  with  the  proclamation 
of  the  new  king  at  Westminster,  a  like 
announcement  had  been  m.adc  by  sound 
of  trumpet  in  the  city  of  London,  under 
the  authority  of  a  sealed  commission,  by 
four  heralds  in  their  coats  of  arms — name¬ 
ly,  C/larencieux,  Carlisle,  Windsor,  and 
(I'hester — assisted  by  the  lord  mayor,  the 
ahlermen,  and  the  sherifts  in  their  scarlet 
robe.s.  Not  a  single  dissentient  voice 
was  he.ard,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
clam.ation  w.as  received  with  immense 
cheering. 

On  the  same  day,  about  noon,  the 
youthful  prince  on  whom  the  crown  had 
devolved  set  forth  from  the  palace  of  En¬ 
field  for  the  Tower,  accomp.anied  by  his 
two  uncles,  by  his  master  of  horse,  and  a 
large  party  of  noblemen,  knights-pension- 
ers,  esquires,  and  others,  all  very  richly 
attired,  and  making  an  extremely  gallant 
show.  From  his  youth  and  beauty,  Ed¬ 


ward  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who 
beheld  him.  He  was  .arrayed  in  a  gown 
of  cloth  of  silver,  embroidered  with  dam¬ 
ask  gold,  and  wore  a  doublet  of  white 
velvet,  wrought  with  Venice  silver,  gar¬ 
nished  with  rubies  and  diamonds,  llis 
velvet  c.ap,  with  a  white  feather  in  it,  was 
ornamented  with  a  brooch  of  diamonds ; 
his  girdle  was  worked  with  Venice  silver, 
and  decked  with  precious  stones  and 
knots  of  pearls,  and  his  buskins  were  of 
white  velvet.  Ilis  milk-white  charger,  a 
noble  looking  but  ea.sy-paced  animal,  was 
capari.soned  in  crimson  satin,  embroidered 
with  pearls  and  damask  gold,  and  the 
bridle  had  w’ide  reins  of  red  leather.  For 
his  years,  Edward  rode  remarkably  well, 
m.aintaining  his  seat  with  much  grace, 
and  promising  in  time  to  become  a  con¬ 
summate  horsem.an,  like  his  uncle  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour.  By  the  young  king’s 
express  command  in  contravention  of  the 
Earl  of  Hertford’s  arrangement,  his  favor¬ 
ite  uncle  rode  close  behind  him,  and  was 
not  unfrequently  called  forward  to  his 
roy.al  nephew’s  side.  Mounted  on  a  fiery 
Arabian  courser,  black  as  jet,  but  whoso 
movements  he  controlled  apparently  by 
his  will,  magnificently  attired,  as  his  wont, 
in  embroidered  velvet  cas.sock  and  silken 
doublet,  by  the  stateliness  of  his  person, 
and  the  haughtiness  of  his  bearing,  Sey¬ 
mour  threw-  into  shade  all  the  other  no¬ 
bles  composing  the  king’s  train,  and  drew 
all  eyes  upon  Idmself,  alter  Edward  had 
been  gazed  npon.  Elated  by  his  royal 
nephew’s  notice,  his  breast  swelled  with 
secret  aspirations,  and  ho  listened  to  the 
proinpiings  of  his  towering  and  insane 
ambition.  Whenever  he  encountered  the 
stern  looks  of  his  brother,  he  replied  by  a 
glance  of  fierce  defiance. 

In  this  way  the  roy.al  cavalcatlo  passed 
through  Tottenham,  where  a  large  as¬ 
semblage  was  collected,  and  where  nu¬ 
merous  clerks  and  priests  were  stationed 
near  the  High  Cross,  bearing  censers, 
with  which  they  censed  the  young  king 
as  he  rode  by.  Other  villages  succeeded 
and  brought  fresh  crowds,  fresh  greetings, 
more  priests,  and  more  censing.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  the 
day  w-as  extremely  fine,  so  the  procession 
lost  none  of  its  effect. 

Ere  long,  the  ancient,  and  at  that  time 
most  picturesque  city  of  London  came 
fully  in  view,  protected  by  its  gray  walls, 
only  to  be  entered  through  its  gates,  and 
remarkable  for  its  many  churches,  amidst 
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which  the  lofty  spire  of  old  Saint  Paul’s 
was  proudly  couspicuous,  Joyously  were 
the  bells  ringing  in  all  these  churches ; 
but  deepest  and  loudest  in  tone,  and 
plainly  distinguished  above  the  rest,  were 
the  great  bells  of  the  cathedral.  Bom¬ 
bards,  falconets,  and  sakers  were  likewise 
discharged  from  the  city  walls  and  gates. 
Greatly  pleased  by  these  sound.s,  the 
youthful  monarch  smilo<l  graciously,  as 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour  told  him  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  his  loyal  subjects,  the  good  citi¬ 
zens  of  London,  meant  to  give  him  a  ' 
hearty  welcome. 

Crossing  Finsbury  fields,  the  cavalcade 
entered  the  city  by  Bishoiwgate.  There 
a  short  pause  occurro«i,  the  young  king  : 
l>cing  met  by  the  lord  mayor — hight  Hen- 1 
ry  liubblethorne — and  the  civic  authori¬ 
ties,  and  being  obliged  to  listen  to  an  ora¬ 
tion,  to  which  he  replied.  Acclamations  i 
greeted  him  on  all  hands  as  he  rode  slow¬ 
ly  through  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  and  ! 
bles-sings  were  showered  upon  his  head,  j 
Not,  perhaps,  expecting  so  much  enthusi-  j 
asm,  or  at  all  events  unaccustomed  to  such  1 
a  display  of  it  towards  him.self,  the  young  ' 
sovereign  was  much  moved ;  but  he  j 
nevertheless  acknowledged  the  hearty  re-  j 
ception  given  him  with  infinite  grace,  j 
bowing  repeate<lly  right  and  left.  His 
youth  and  gentle  defmrtment  won  every 
heart,  and  all  hoped  that  a  prince  so  gra¬ 
cious  and  full  of  promise  might  meet  with  I 
good  counsellors.  Time  had  not  allowed  l 
much  preparation  to  be  made  for  the 
young  king’s  passage  through  the  city, 
but  several  of  the  houses  were  gaily  hung 
with  pieces  of  tapestry  and  cloths  of  gold 
and  silver,  while  embroidered  cushions 
were  set  in  the  windows,  from  which 
comely  citizens’  wives  and  their  blooming 
daughters  looked  down  upon  the  fair 
young  king,  and  on  his  handsome  uncle. 

Near  the  church  at  the  top  of  Grace- 
church  street,  Edward  was  met  by  a  sol¬ 
emn  procession  from  Saint  Paul’s,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  number  of  persons  carrying 
silver  crosses,  the  priests  and  choir  of  the 
cathedral  in  their  vestments  and  robes, 
followed  by  several  of  the  city  companies 
in  their  liveries. 

As  the  royal  calvalcade  proceeded  along 
Fenchurch  street,  the  popular  enthusiasm 
increased,  until  the  clamor  became  almost 
deafening,  and  the  crowd  pressed  so  much 
upon  the  young  monarch,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  could  move  on.  However, 
the  kindly  tone  in  which  he  besought 
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those  nearest  him  to  stand  back,  opened 
a  way  for  him  almost  as  readily  as  the 
halberds  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard 
could  clear  it.  The  Earl  of  Hertford, 
who  ever  courted  popular  applause, 
smiled  upon  the  crowd  in  vain.  Atten¬ 
tion  was  exclusively  directed  to  the  new 
king,  and  to  the  splendid-looking  person¬ 
age  who  immediately  followeil  him  ;  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  the 
two  was  most  admired,  though  doubtless 
far  the  greater  amount  of  intere.st  at¬ 
tached  to  Edward.  But  Hertford  had 
the  mortification  of  finding  himself  com- 
[detely  overlooked  at  a  moment  when  he 
especially  desired  to  be  an  object  of  at¬ 
tention. 

Amid  these  manifestations  of  general 
enthusiasm  and  delight,  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  gratifying  to  him,  Edward 
re.ached  Towit  Hill,  whore  the  jMijmlace 
was  kept  within  due  limits  by  a  strong 
detachment  of  the  mounted  city  guard. 
Here  the  ancient  palace  fortress  of  his 
predecessors,  wherein  his  august  father 
had  commenced  his  reign,  and  wherein 
he  himself  was  about  to  keep  his  court  for 
a  while,  and  hold  his  councils,  burst  upon 
his  youthful  gaze.  No  sooner  was  the 
young  king  discerned  by  those  uj)on  the 
watch  for  his  coming,  than  from  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  White  ^'ower  burst  forth  a 
thundering  w’olcorne.  The  ordnance  on 
the  wharf  before  the  fortress,  on  Traitor’s 
Gate,  on  the  By-ward  Tower,  on  the  bar¬ 
bican  and  the  b.asti<ms,  followed,  and  the 
roar  was  prolonged  by  the  guns  of  the 
ships  moored  close  at  hand  in  the  river. 

“  There  sj>oke  ohi  Harry  Grace  d 
Hiett,"  cried  Seymour.  “  I  know  his  tre¬ 
mendous  tones  well  enough,” 

“  ’Tis  the  first  time  I  have  he.ard  those 
guns,”  observed  Edward.  “  In  sooth, 
they  have  a  terrible  sound.” 

‘‘  Your  enemies  thitik  so,  sire,”  rejoined 
Sir  Thomas,  with  a  laugh.  “Few  who 
withstood  the  shot  of  those  guns  would 
care  to  hear  them  again.  But  you  w’ill 
have  more  of  it  presently.  The  cannon- 
iers,  I  see,  are  once  more  ready  on  the 
White  Tower.  Heaven  grant  your  high¬ 
ness  be  not  deafened  by  the  din  !” 

“Nay,  I  like  it,  gentle  uncle,”  replied 
the  young  king,  wnth  boyish  delight. 

As  he  spoke,  the  ordnance  from  the 
Tower  belched  forth  again  ;  the  roar  be- 
in^  continued  by  the  guns  of  the  various 
ships,  and  closed  by  the  deep-voiced  can¬ 
non  of  the  great  Harry. 
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“  ’Tis  a  grand  gonnd  !”  exclaimed  Ed¬ 
ward,  with  a  glowing  countenance,  “I 
should  like  to  witness  a  siege,  uncle.” 

“  Perchance  your  highness  may  have 
vour  wish,”  replied  Seymour.  “Tiie 
i^Vench  are  like  to  give  us  somewhat  to  do 
at  Calais  and  IJouHoign,  ere  long ;  aiid  if 
they  fail,  the  Scots  are  certain  to  find  us 
employment.  Your  grace  must  visit  Ber¬ 
wick.  But  here  comes  the  Constable  of  the 
Tower  tx)  conduct  you  to  the  fortress.” 

As  the  second  roar  of  ordnance  died 
aw'ay.  Sir  .lohn  Cage,  mounted  upon  a 
powerful  sorrel  charger,  very  richly  ca¬ 
parisoned,  issued  forth  from  the  Bulw’ark 
Cate.  He  was  closely  followed  by  the 
Lieutenaut  of  the  Tower,  Sir  .John  Mark¬ 
ham,  two  es<juires,  likewise  on  horseback, 
and  by  a  long  traiii  on  foot,  headed  by 
the  ciiaplain  of  the  Tower  in  his  surplice, 
attended  by  the  verger  bearing  the  cross, 
and  consisting  of  the  chief  imi-ter,  the 
gentleman-jailer,  and  other  officers,  with 
forty  yeomen  of  the  guard,  armed  with 
halberds,  and  clad  in  their  scarlet  liveries, 
with  the  Rose  and  Crown  embroidered 
upon  the  back — the  latter  walking  two 
and  two. 

When  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
youthful  sovereign.  Sir  .John  dismounted, 
and  comtnitting  his  charger  to  an  esquire, 
bent  the  knee  before  Edward,  and  wel- 
comcfi  him  to  the  Tower.  The  Lieu¬ 
tenant  followed  the  e.vample  of  his  supe¬ 
rior,  after  which  the  chaplain  proiiotinced 
a  solemn  benediction.  This  done,  the 
Constable  and  Lieutenant  remounted 
their  steeds ;  the  yeomen  of  the  guard 
and  the  others  wheeled  round,  and  return¬ 
ed  as  they  had  come,  while  Sir  John 
Cage  preceded  the  young  monarch  to  the 
fortress 

On  the  stone  bridge,  built  across  the 
moat  between  the  barbican  and  the  By¬ 
ward  Tower,  were  collected  all  the  illus¬ 
trious  persons  constituting  the  upper  and 
lower  councils  appointed  by  the  late 
king’s  w’ill,  except  such  as  were  actually 
in  attendance  at  the  moment.  Chief 
amongst  them  were  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Ourham,  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor;  the  two  former  being 
in  full  ecclesiastical  costume,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  in  his  robes  of  office,  with  the  collar  of 
the  Carter  round  his  shoulders.  Instead 
of  sharing  in  the  general  animation, 
Wriothesley  looked  on  with  lowering 
brows,  and  to  judge  from  the  sternness 
of  his  visiige  and  the  coldness  of  his  man¬ 


ner  towards  his  companions,  he  medita¬ 
ted  some  hostile  course  against  them.  In 
the  next  rank  were  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
the  venerable  Lord  Russel,  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  brother  to  Queen  Catherine  Parr, 
and  Lords  St.  John  and  Lisle.  Most  of 
these  wore  the  Carter,  and  Lord  Lisle 
was  attired  with  extraordinary  splendor. 
Behind  them  were  the  three  judges  in 
their  robes,  Montague,  North,  and  Brom¬ 
ley.  The  rest  of  the  brilliant  a-ssemblago 
consisted  of  Sir  William  Paget,  chief 
secretary  of  state ;  Sir  Anthony  Denny 
and  Sir  William  Herbert,  chief  gentlemen 
of  the  privy-chamber  ;  the  vice-chamber¬ 
lain,  the  treasurer,  and  several  others. 
Yeomen  of  the  guard  bt'aring  h.al herds, 
trumpeters  sounding  loud  flourishes,  bear¬ 
ers  of  standards,  banner.s,  guidons,  jx'n- 
nons,  pensils,  and  bandrols,  heralds  in 
coats  of  arms,  pursuivants  of  arms  and 
marshals  of  arms  with  maces,  came  first, 
and  the  members  of  the  council  drew 
back  on  cither  side  to  allow  them  passage. 
Next  came  the  Constable  of  the  Tower, 
compelling  his  charger  to  move  back¬ 
wards  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
bridge,  until  he  brought  him  under  the 
vaulted  archway  of  the  By-ward  Tower, 
where  horse  and  rider  remained  motion¬ 
less  as  an  equestrian  statue.  While  this 
feat  was  performed  with  so  much  addre.s8 
that  no  disturbance  was  caused  to  the 
by-standers,  amid  loud  cheers  from  the 
beholders  gathered  on  the  walls  and  tow¬ 
ers  of  the  fortress,  the  king  rode  upon 
the  bridge,  and  had  got  about  half  way 
across  it,  when  the  lords  of  the  council, 
headed  by  Cranmer,  a<lvanced  to  pay 
him  homage.  A  short  address,  conclud¬ 
ing  with  a  benediction,  was  pronoun¬ 
ced  by  the  primate,  during  which  all  the 
others,  except  Tunstal,  knelt  down.  The 
blessing  over,  the  kneeling  lords  aro.se, 
and  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  “  Vive  le 
noble  rio  Julouanl !"  And  the  same  cry 
was  repeated  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm 
by  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  who  was  close 
behind  his  royal  nephew,  by  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  and  all 
upon  the  bridge. 

Edward  thanked  them,  in  his  clear  musi¬ 
cal  voice,  for  these  demonstrations  of  their 
loyalty  and  attachment.  Then  followed 
the  ceremonial  of  the  delivery  of  the  keys 
of  the  Tower,  which  was  thus  accomplish¬ 
ed.  Attended  by  the  chief  porter,  bear¬ 
ing  the  keys  on  an  embroidered  cushion, 
the  Constable  of  the  Tower  rode  forth 
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from  beneath  the  gateway,  and  approach- 
e<i  the  king — the  lords  of  the  council 
drawing  back  on  either  side.  Tlie  bearer 
of  the  keys  then  knelt  down  and  proffered 
them  to  his  majesty,  who  graciously 
thanked  him,  but  desired  they  might  re 
main  in  the  custody  of  his  right  trusty 
and  well-beloved  cousin  and  councillor. 
Sir  John  Gage,  seeing  they  be  in  no 
better  hands.  Thereupon,  the  Constable 
bowed  to  the  saddle-bow,  and,  without 
more  ado,  backed  his  charger  through 
the  Tower  gates,  which  were  flung  wide 
open,  and  so  into  the  lower  ward  ;  the 
lords  of  the  council  forming  themselves 
into  a  procession,  and  following  as  Gage 
retreated,  and  the  king  and  his  retinue 
slowly  advancing,  amid  the  reiterated 
acclamations  of  the  beholders,  so  that, 
after  a  while,  all  had  entered  the  fortress. 

A  striking  sight  greeted  the  young 
monarch  as  he  passed  through  the  gates. 
From  the  By-ward  Tower  to  the  Bloody 
Tower  the  whole  of  the  lower  ward  was 
filled  with  archers  and  arquebusiers  of  the 
royal  guard  in  their  full  accoutrements, 
drawn  up  in  two  lines — the  archers  on  the 
right,  and  the  arquebusiers  on  the  left. 

All  these  were  picked  men,  of  very  tall 
stature,  and  their  morions,  breastplates, 
and  tassettes  were  well  burnished.  Cap¬ 
tains  and  other  oftlcers  of  the  guard,  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  their  splendid  equii>- 
ments,  were  stationed  at  intervals.  The 
sight  of  these  .stalwart  fellows,  who  ha«l 
been  his  father's  guard  in  onlinary,  and. 
had  attended  the  late  king  to  France,  as 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour  informed  Edward, 
delighted  the  youthful  sovereign.  He 
had  much  military  ardor  in  his  composi¬ 
tion,  and  might  have  displayed  it  in  ac¬ 
tion,  if  circumstances  had  permitted.  As 
it  was  the  veterans  u|>on  whom  he  now 
admiringly  smilcni  as  he  rode  past  them, 
occasionally  expressing  a  word  of  com¬ 
mendation  that  sank  deep  into  the  heart 
of  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  predict¬ 
ed  that  he  w'otild  become  a  hero. 

Thus  making  his  way,  he  passed  through 
the  gloomy  gateway  of  the  Bloody  Tower, 
glancing  at  the  iron  teeth  of  the  huge 
portcullis  by  which  it  was  defended,  and, 
mounting  the  hill,  turned  oflT  on  the  right 
and  entered  a  court,  at  that  time  existing 
between  the  White  Tower  and  the  palace, 
and  which  was  now  densely  filled  by  the 
various  personages  composing  the  pro¬ 
cession.  Here  alighting,  he  was  ceremo¬ 
niously  ushered  into  the  palace. 


IB. 

BOW  THB  EABL  Of  UKttmmV  WAi  MA1>R  lA)BD  moTBCTOR  OB 
TUB  KkALII,  AKD  UOV£lt%OK  OF  THK  klNu*l9  PltR,SOV  DURIBa 
U!8  KOXAtiR. 

Shortly  after  Edward’s  arrival  at  the 
Tower,  and  while  the  young  monarch  was 
preparing  to  receive  all  the  lords,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  who  had  flocked  thither  to 
swear  allegiance  to  him,  a  confcretice  took 
place  in  the  lesser  council-chamber  of  the 
White  Tower,  (now  used  as  a  deimsitory 
for  state  papers  and  records,)  to  which 
none  but  membei's  of  the  u|)pcr  and  lower 
councils  were  admitted.  The  lower  coun¬ 
cil  could  not  vote,  but  they  were  allowed 
to  assist  at  the  delil)eration.  At  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  meeting,  a  resolution  was  mov¬ 
ed  by  the  Lord  Ch.ancellor,  who  had  his 
own  motives  for  making  the  ])ropositioii, 
that  they  should  all  solemnly  swear  to 
maintain  inviolate  every  ])art  and  article 
of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  their  l.ate 
sovereign  lord  and  master.  This  motion, 
though  displeasing  to  some,  could  not  be 
opposed,  and  the  oath  was  administered 
accordingly. 

“The  oath  has  been  taken,”  muttered 
W roithesley,  glancing  at  Hertford.  “  We 
shall  now  see  who  will  attempt  to  break 
it.” 

He  had  not  to  wait  long,  for  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Paget,  chief  secretary  of  state,  and 
Hertford’s  principal  associate,  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  craving  their  attention,  said : 

“  Before  we  proceed  further,  my  lords 
and  gentlemen,  I  may  remark  tliat  it  will 
be  highly  embarrassing  to  the  people,  and 
especially  to  foreign  ambassadors,  if  they 
are  compelled  to  address  themselves  on 
every  occasion  to  sixteen  ]>er8on8,  all  of 
them  clothed  with  the  same  authority.  I 
therefore  proi>ose  to  you,  as  a  preliminary 
measure,  that  we  select  from  our  numlmr 
the  worthiest  and  fittest  amongst  us  to  be 
chief  and  ])resident,  conferring  upon  him 
the  title  of  Lord  Protector  of  the  liealm. 
By  such  means  there  will  be  infinitely 
speedier  dispatch  of  business,  while  no 
ch.ange  whatever  can  take  place  in  the  es¬ 
tablished  form  of  government,  inasmuch 
as  an  express  condition  shall  be  annexed 
to  the  dignity,  that  the  Lord  Protector 
shall  do  no  act  M’ithout  the  concurrence 
of  the  entice  body  of  the  council.” 

“  Your  motion  can  not  V>e  entertained, 
good  master  secretary,”  cried  the  Lonl 
Chancellor,  rising,  and  speaking  with 
much  warmth.  “  It  is  iu  dii'ect  contradic- 
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tion  of  the  late  king’s- will,  wliich  you  have 
just  sworn  to  u))hoId,  and  which  you  can 
not  infringe  in  any  particular  without  un¬ 
faithfulness  to  your  trust.  Wo  will  have 
no  chief,  j)resident,  or  Lord  Protector. 
No  such  appointineiit  w:is  contemplated 
by  our  late  i-oyal  master.  I  defy  you  to 
show  it.  K<|ual  authority  was  given  by 
him  to  us  all,  and  I  refuse  to  transfer  any 
mrtioii  of  mine  to  another  executor,  be 
m  whom  he  may.”  And  he  glanced 
menacingly  at  Hertford,  who,  however, 
seemed  perfectly  easy  as  to  the  result. 

“  But  if  our  choice  should  fall  on  you, 
my  lord,  would  your  objections  to  the  step 
be  etjually  strong,”  said  Kir  Richard  Rich, 
another  of  Hertford’s  partizans,  rising. 

“.Vy,  marry  would  they !”  rejoined 
W riothesley.  “  I  wot  well  you  have  no 
thought  of  chousing  me.  Sir  Richard  ;  but 
if  you  had,  you  could  not  lawfully  do  it, 
neither  would  I  accept  the  oflice  of  Lord 
Protector  if  offered  mo,  knowing  it  to  be 
contrary  to  the  iiiteutions  of  our  late  sov¬ 
ereign  lord  and  master  that  any  one  of  us 
should  have  higher  power  than  his  fellows. 
You  must  take  the  will  as  it  is — not  as 
you  wouhl  have  it.” 

”  Far  be  it  from  me  to  j^ropose  aught 
contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
our  lamented  master’s  testamentary  injunc¬ 
tions,”  said  Paget ;  ”  but  dispatch  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  convenience  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  generally,  require  that  we  should  have 
a  head.  Otherwise,  there  will  be  nothing 
but  perplexity  and  confusion.  Moreover, 
since  the  Lord  Protector  will  in  reality 
have  no  power  except  such  as  is  derived 
from  us  all,  1  can  see  no  harm  in  the  h|>- 
poiulment — but  much  good.  I  therefore 
claim  your  voices  for  his  majesty’s  elder 
uncle,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  whom  I  look 
upon  as  the  littest  person  to  be  our  chief. 
If  you  consult  your  own  dignity,  you  will 
grace  him  with  the  title  of  Lord  Protector, 
and  as  he  is  nearest  in  relationship  to 
the  king  that  now  is,  and  must  have  his 
majesty’s  interest  at  heart  more  than  any 
other,  you  can  not  do  better  than  appoint 
him  governor  of  the  king’s  person  during 
his  nonage.” 

“  It  can  not  be  done,  I  say,”  cried 
Wroithesloy,  stamping  furiously  on  the 
ground.  “  I  will  never  agree  to  it — and, 
at  le.ast,  the  election  must  be  unanimous.” 

“  Not  so,  my  lord.  A  plurality  of 
voices  will  suffice,”  rejoined  Paget. 

“  Be  calm,  I  entreat  you,  my  lord,” 
said  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  in  a  low  voice. 
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to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  “  Your  opjmsi- 
tion  will  avail  nothing,  but  your  adhesion 
w'ill  make  you  Karl  of  Southampton.” 

“Hal  say  you  so?”  exclaimed  Wrio- 
thesley,  becoming  suddenly  appeased,  and 
sitting  down. 

“  Proceed  without  fear,”  whispered  Sir 
Anthony  to  I’aget.  “  I  have  sto|>|K‘d  the 
Lord  Chancellor’s  mouth  with  an  earl¬ 
dom.” 

“  It  is  well,”  returned  the  other,  in  the 
same  tone.  Then  looking  round  the 
assemblage,  he  added,  “  If  I  understand 
aright,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  you  all 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  meet  my  Lord 
of  Hertford  Ik*  appointed  President  of  the 
Council,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Protector 
of  the  Realm,  and  Governor  of  the  King’s 
Person  during  his  minority.  Be  please'd 
to  sigtiify  your  a.Hsent  by  your  voices.” 

“  Hold  yet  a  moment !”  interjK>sed  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  again  rising.  “  Couj»le 
with  your  pro|>08al  tho  condition  that  the 
Lord  Protector  shall  do  nothing  save  with 
the  assent  of  all  the  other  councillors. 
On  that  understanding  I  am  content  to 
withdraw  my  o])position.” 

“  It  is  distinctly  so  understood,  my 
lord,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  adhe.sion,'’ 
replied  I’.aget,  bowing.  “Are  all  the  rest 
agreed  ?”  he  added. 

tTpon  which,  the  others  aro.se,  exclaim¬ 
ing  with  one  accord,  “  that  no  one  was 
so  tit  to  be  Lord  Protector  as  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  and  that  they  were  all  content 
with  the  appointment.” 

“  I  meddle  not  with  secidar  matters,” 
olwcrved  Cranmer,  “for  tho  conduct 
whereof  I  am  little  fitted.  But  feeling 
well  assured  that  the  affairs  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  will  l>e  managed  with  wisdom 
and  ability  by  my  Lord  of  Hertford  ;  and 
feeling  also  certain  that  no  efforts  on  his 
)>art  will  be  spared  to  ])urge  and  purify 
the  Church,  and  cstabli.sh  the  pia*e  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christianity,  I  have  given  my 
voice  for  him.” 

“I  have  concurred  in  my  Lord  of  Hert¬ 
ford’s  appointment,”  said  Tunstal,  “  in 
tho  belief  that  it  is  essential  there  should 
be  a  head  to  the  government ;  and  in  the 
firm  belief  also  that  no  better  person  than 
his  lordship  can  bo  found  for  the  office. 
But  still  atlhering,  as  I  do,  to  the  old  re¬ 
ligion,  though  I  have  been  content,  for 
tho  sake  of  peace,  to  conform  to  many 
changes  wrought  in  it  by  our  late  sov¬ 
ereign  lord  and  master,  1  am  strongly 
averso  to  any  further  Reformation,  as  it 
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is  called,  and  I  shall  deeply  regret  the 
vote  I  have  given  if  I  find  the  Lord  Pi"o- 
tector  take  advantage  of  the  power  just 
conferred  upon  him  to  push  for  further 
separation  from  the  See  of  Rome,  and  to 
widen  and  deeften  the  breaches  already 
unhappily  made  in  the  (^liurch. 

“  No  fear  of  that,  my  lord  of  Durham,” 
said  Wriothesley ;  “the  cause  of  Rome  is 
too  ably  supported  in  the  upper  council 
by  yourself,  by  my  lords  of  Arundel  and 
fSt.  John,  by  Sir  Etlward  Wotton,  Sir 
Anthony  BroAvn,  and  Doctor  Nicholas 
Wotton  ;  and  in  the  lower  council  by  Sir 
John  Gage,  Sir  William  Petre,  Sir  John 
Baker,  and  Sir  Thomas  Cheyney.  I  say 
nothing  of  myself — but  you  may  count  on 
ail  my  zeal.  We  will  resist — strenuously 
resist — any  further  interference  with  our 
religion.” 

“  You  have  spoken  onr  sentiments,  my 
lord,”  said  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  and  other 
friends  of  the  old  belief.  “  We  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  make  up  the  broach  with  the  See 
of  Rome,  not  to  widen  it.” 

“  Nay,  my  good  lords  and  gentlemen, 
let  there  be  no  disagreement  amongst  tis,” 
said  Hertford,  in  a  bland  and  conciliatory 
voice.  Then  bowing  around,  he  added, 
“Accept,  I  pray  you  all,  my  hearty 
thanks  for  the  high  and  important  offices 
just  conferred  upon  me.  My  best  endea¬ 
vors  shall  be  used  to  satisfy  yon  all.  I 
shall  strive  to  reconcile  differences,  not 
to  heighten  them  ;  I  shall  be  moderate 
and  tolerant,  rather  than  over-zealous ; 
and  I  can  not  far  err,  seeing  I  must  be 
gtiided  and  controlled  by  your  collective 
opinions  and  wisdom.”  This  sjwech  pro¬ 
ducing  the  effect  desired  by  the  new 
I.iord  Protector,  he  went  on.  “  And  now, 
my  lords  and  gentlemen,  there  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  wherein  many  of  ye  are  concerned  to 
which  I  would  direct  your  present  atten¬ 
tion,  though  the  full  accomplishment 
thereof  must  necessarily  be  deferred  to 
another  time.  As  you  are  .all  doubtless 
aware,  there  is  a  clause  in  the  late  king’s 
will  requiring  us,  his  executors,  to  make 
good  all  his  promises  of  any  sort  or  kind. 
What  these  promises  were  it  will  be  need¬ 
ful  to  asccrt.ain  without  delay.  As  a 
means  hitherto,  I  will  call  upon  one  who, 
being  greatly  trusted,  h.ad  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  knowing  his  majesty’s  inten¬ 
tions,  to  declare.  I  address  myself  to 
you.  Sir  William  P^et,  and  require  you 
to  state  explicitly  as  much  as  you  know 
of  the  late  king’s  designs.” 


“  I  can  answer  your  inquiries  without 
difficulty,  my  lord,”  replied  the  chief  sec¬ 
retary,  “  for  I  have  a  book  wherein  the 
king’s  wishes  wore  set  down  by  myself, 
under  his  majesty’s  direction,  by  whom, 
as  ye  will  see,  the  memoranda  are  signed. 
Here  it  is,”  he  added,  exhibiting  the 
book.  “  From  this  ye  will  leani  the  hon¬ 
ors  and  rewards  nieatJt  to  be  conferred 
by  him  upon  his  faithful  servants.  Here¬ 
in  ye  will  find  it  wiitten,  that  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  shall  be  created  Lord  High 
Tre.asurer  and  Earl  Marshal,  with  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  his  son 
Karl  of  Hertford ;  in  supjwrt  »)f  which 
titles,  yearly  revenues  are  to  arise  to  the 
dnke  and  his  son  out  of  the  next  bishop’s 
land  that  shall  fall  due.” 

“  That  may  be,  Durham,”  observed  Tun- 
stal.  “  His  rn.ijesty  h.ath  shown  as  little 
scruple  towards  us  of  the  su{K*rior  clergy, 
•as  he  did  towards  the  monasteries.” 

“  Nay,  I  trust  my  revenues  will  not 
arise  from  your  diocese,  my  lonl,”  siiid 
Hertford,  “  though  it  be  the  richest  and 
most  considerable  in  the  kingdom.  What 
more,  good  master  secretary  ?” 

“  The  E.arl  of  Essex  is  set  down  to  be 
Marquis  of  Northampton,”  pursued  Pa¬ 
get  ;  “  the  Lord  Lisle  to  be  Karl  of  War¬ 
wick,  the  Lord  Wriothesley” — .and  he 
paused  to  glance  at  the  Lord  (/'h.ancellor 
— “  to  be  Karl  of  Southampton  ;  Sir 
Rich.ard  Rich  to  be  Baron  Rich  ;  and  Sir 
Thom.as  Seymour  to  be  Baron  Seymour 
of  Sudley,  and  I.iord  High  Admiral.” 

The  latter  announcement  was  receiv¬ 
ed  with  considerable  applause,  especially 
from  those  of  the  lower  council,  and  the 
subject  of  it  was  w’arndy  congratulated  by 
his  companions.  Seymour,  however,  look¬ 
ed  discontented,  and  evidently  thought  he 
had  been  inadequately  rewarded.  One 
person  only  in  the  upper  council  took  um¬ 
brage  at  the  appointment.  This  was  the 
existing  Lord  High  Admiral,  Lord  Lisle. 

“How  is  this?”  he  cried,  angrily.  “Am 
I  to  l)e  deprived  of  my  office  ?” 

“Only  to  have  something  better,”  re¬ 
plied  the  T.K)rd  Protector.  “  Resign  your 
patent  in  my  brother’s  favor,  ami  I  will 
indemnify  you  with  the  post  of  (irand 
Chamberlain,  w’hich  I  now  hold.” 

“  I  am  quite  content  with  the  exchange, 
my  lord,”  replied  Lisle,  his  angry  looks 
giving  w’ay  to  smiles. 

“  What  of  Sir  John  Gage  ?”  demanded 
the  Ijord  Protector.  “Is  he  not  to  be 
exalted  ?” 
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“No  in«;nlion  is  made  of  him,”  replied  stone  galleries,  arched  and  vaulted,  con* 
Paget,  sh.iking  his  head.  structed  within  the  thickness  of  the  walls, 

“  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,”  resounded  the  and  having  large  semicircular  openings 
the  deep  voice  of  the  Constable  of  the  for  the  admission  of  light. 

Tower,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  chain- !  Fitted  up  a.s  it  was  for  the  grand  cere- 
l)CM-.  I  monial  about  to  take  in  it,  the  jire- 

“  Is  there  no  title  bestowed  on  yourself,  i  sence-chamber,  for  so  it  wa.s  then  styled, 
good  master  secretary  ?”  inquired  the  j  looked  really  magnificent ;  neither  was  it 
i.ord  Protector.  at  all  too  large  for  the  accommoilation  of 

“  Your  lordship  will  see  when  you  look  the  numerous  ecclesiastics  of  the  highest 
over  the  book,”  replied  Paget.  order,  nobles,  knights,  city  authorities — 

“  Being  in  wailing  when  these  memo-  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs  to 
randa  were  made,”  observed  Sir  Anthony  wit  —  pensioners,  esquires,  henclimen, 
Denny,  “I  told  his  majesty  that  master  pages,  yoemen  of  the  gu.ard,  marshals  of 
secretary  had  remembered  all  but  himself;  arms,  pursuivants,  trumpeters,  and  others, 
\vhereu|)on  the  king  desired  me  to  write  by  whom  it  was  thronged.  So  over- 
him  down  for  a  yearly  revenue  ns  appear- 1  crowded  was  it,  in  fact,  that  the  stone 
eth  in  the  book.”  galleries  previously  mentioned  were  filled. 

“  Revenues  were  granted  to  .all  whom  The  walls  were  hung  with  costly  tajies- 
the  king  designed  to  honor,”  said  Paget,  try,  and  the  jiillars  garnished  with  cloth 
“and  were  destined  to  spring  from  the  of  gold,  the  sides  of  the  chamber  and  the 
forfeit  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk;  roof  being  thickly  set  with  banners  of 
but  this  plan  has  been  defeated  by  the  j  arms  and  descents,  together  with  banner- 
duke,  who,  .as  ye  know,  ])rev<ailed  upon  i  ols  of  the  king’s  dominions,  while  the 
his  majesty  to  settle  the  estates  on  his  son,  !  floor  was  deeply  strewn  with  rushes, 
our  present  sovereign.  (.'on8e(5[uently,  I  At  the  upper  end  there  was  a  cloth  of 
the  revenues  must  be  derived  from  other  !  estate,  beneath  which,  iqion  a  dais  with 
sources.”  I  three  steps,  sat  the  youthful  monarcli  ; 

“All  shall  be  ordered  in  due  time,”  re-  j  a  wide  open  sjiace,  covered  with  a  caiqiet, 
joineil  the  Lortl  Protector.  “After  the  ;  being  kept  in  front  of  the  throne  by  silken 
coronation  of  his  present  majesty,  all  the  cords  drawn  from  side  to  side,  at  the  en- 
crc.ations  appointed  by  the  late  king  shall  trance  to  which  -pace  stood  the  vice- 
in*  made.  lintil  then,  those  w  ho  are  most  chamberlain  and  other  court  officials, 
interested  must  be  content  to  wait.  And  while  the  exit  was  guarded  by  gentlemen- 
now,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  let  us  to  ushers. 

the  king,  who  by  this  lime  must  have  en-  Within  these  privileged  precincts  only 
tcred  the  presence-chamber.  I  pray  your  tw'o  persons  had  as  yet  been  admitted — 
grace  to  come  with  me.”  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 

This  he  aildressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  newly-made  Lord  Protector.  In  his  qual- 
Canterbury,  who,  however,  held  back  to  j  ity  of  grand  chamberlain,  Hertford  st(M>d 
let  him  pass  forth  first.  The  re.st  of  the  |  on  the  right  of  the  king,  bearing  the  wand 
council,  of  both  degrees,  followed  them  of  office,  while  the  primate  occupied  a 
out  of  the  chamber.  jdace  on  the  left. 

It  was  a  moment  of  intense  excitement 
IV.  to  the  young  king,  whose  breast  was  filled 

with  emotions  such  as  he  had  never  before 
>ow  THi  TODTHroL  KUO  WA8  KKioHTKD  BT  Tut  LOW)  PBo- 1  expei  ienccd  ;  but  tliough  mucli  agitated 

TKCTOR ;  AKO  HOW  THK  LORD  ¥ATOK  or  LUNDOM  WAS  KNIOHTKD  ,  •  .  11  1  •  .  •  1  .  1  _ 

■r  TDK  KiRo  I  »iternally,  he  maintained  an  outward  ap- 

1  pearance  of  composure,  and  performed 
Young  Etlward’s  first  reception  was  |  the  new  and  difficult  part  he  w.a8  required 
held  in  the  council-chamber  of  the  White  :  to  enact  in  a  manner  that  won  him  uni- 
Tower — a  vast  apartment  still  existing,  j  versal  admiration.  Once  or  twice  he 
and  which,  if  its  height  were  only  proper-  glanced  at  his  uncle,  the  Lord  Protector, 
tionate  to  its  length  and  width,  would  somewhat  timidly,  wishing  Sir  Thomas 
almost  be  without  equal.  As  it  is,  the  Seymour  were  in  his  plaoe,  but  Hertford’s 
chamber  is  very  noble,  with  a  massive  bland  and  courtier-like  manner  quickly 
timber  roof,  flat,  and  of  immense  weight,  reassured  him.  Edw'ard’s  face  was  flush- 
supported  by  double  ranges  of  stout  oak  ed,  and  his  eyes  unu8u.Hlly  brilliant,  for 
pillars.  Around  this  chamber  run  narrow  I  his  pulse  beat  fast ;  and  though  his  deport- 
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me»t  might  want  the  majesty  that  years 
alone  can  impart,  it  had  something  infinite¬ 
ly  more  charming  in  the  almost  childlike 
grace  of  the  young  monarch,  and  in  the 
sweetness  and  simplicity  of  his  looks. 

The  queen-dowager,  who,  surrounded 
by  her  ladies  of  honor — the  Sfarchioness 
of  Dorset,  the  Countess  of  Hertford,  Lady 
Herbert,  Lady  Tyrwhitt,  and  others — 
8.at  beneath  a  Ies.ser  canopy  on  the  right 
side  of  the  room,  regarded  him  with  al¬ 
most  maternal  jiride  and  affection.  The 
widowed  queen  had  been  summoned  from 
the  privacy  to  wdiich  she  had  retired  on 
the  demise  of  her  royal  husband,  and  W'as 
now  lodged  within  the  Tower, 

All  needful  preliminaries  having  been 
gone  through,  the  whole  of  the  council, 
heailed  by  the  Lord  (.'hancellor,  entered 
the  reserved  space,  and  passing  one  by 
one  before  Edward,  who  arose  to  receive 
them,  knelt  down,  kissed  the  youthful 
sovereign’s  hand,  and  vowe<l  allegiance 
to  him.  Such  a  ceremony  must  be  always 
interesting,  but  it  was  never,  perhaps, 
more  interesting  than  on  the  pi'cseiit  oc¬ 
casion,  when  the  extreme  youth  and 
beauty  of  the  monarch  lent  it  a  peculiar 
charm. 

As  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  approached, 
Edward,  who  had  not  hitherto  sjioken, 
observed,  with  a  smile, 

“  Yon  have  already  vowed  fidelity  to 
me,  gentle  uncle.” 

“Gramereyfor  the  reminder,  my  gra¬ 
cious  liege,”  replied  t>eymour.  “  Yet 
sliall  not  that  vow',  which  1  will  most  re¬ 
ligiously  keep,  prevent  me  from  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance  from  subject  to  sov¬ 
ereign.”  And  kneeling  down,  he  went 
through  the  ceremony  like  the  others,  but 
with  even  more  fervor. 

The  w’hole  of  the  council  having  thus 
sworn  fidelity  to  the  king,  the  Lord  ('han¬ 
cellor  advanced,  and  making  a  profound 
obeisance  to  Edw'ard,  informed  him,  in  a 
voice  distinctly  audible  throughout  the 
W’hole  of  the  vast  and  crowded  chamber, 
that  they  had  unanimously  elected  the 
Earl  of  flertford  to  be  Lord  Protector. 

“  You  have  done  well,”  replied  Edward. 
“  I  approve  the  council’s  choice.  Hut 
you  have  more  to  say.  Pioceed,  my 
lord.” 

“  C'onsidering  the  tender  years  of  your 
highness,”  rejoined  \V riothesley,  “  we 
have  deemed  it  expedient  to  appoint  a 
go%’ernor  of  your  royal  person  during 
your  nonage.” 
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“  I  am  right  glad  of  it,”  said  Edward, 
fixing  his  eye  upon  Sir  Thomas  Seymour. 
“  And  you  have  chosen - ” 

“As  your  majesty  will  naturally  antici¬ 
pate,  we  have  chosen  the  Earl  of  Hertford 
for  your  governor,”  rejdied  Wriotho.sley. 

“How’?”  c.xclaimed  Edward,  un.able  to 
conceal  his  disappointment.  “  Marry, 
this  is  not  what  I  expected  !” 

“  Does  not  our  choice  give  your  high¬ 
ness  satisfaction?”  inquired  the  Lord 
(Chancellor,  with  secret  malice.  “The 
Earl  of  Hertford  is  your  uncle.” 

“  Hut  I  have  another  imcle,”  cried  Ed¬ 
ward,  with  much  vivacity.  “  Marry,  you 
should  have  chosen  him.” 

“  Hy  my  life,  the  boy  is  his  father’s  true 
son,”  whispered  Sir  John  (iage  to  Sey¬ 
mour  ;  “  he  fciW  have  yon  for  governor.” 

“He  will,  if  they  w'ill  let  him  have  his 
w’ay,”  replied  Sir  Thoma.s,  doubtfully. 

“  And  he  will  have  it,  if  he  holds  firm,” 
rejoined  the  constable. 

Several  of  the  upper  council  had  ex¬ 
changed  looks  at  the  vivacious  expression 
of  the  young  king’s  sentiments  and  incli¬ 
nations,  and  seemed  shaken  in  their  re¬ 
solve.  Seymour  began  to  think  his  grand 
point  was  gained.  The  Lord  Protector 
looked  uneasy,  but  Cranmer  came  to  the 
rescue. 

“  I  can  eas'ly  understand  your  high¬ 
ness’s  preference  of  your  younger  uncle,” 
observed  the  prim.ate  to  tlie  young  king ; 
“but  age,  experience,  and  I  m.ay  add  high 
station,  render  the  Earl  of  Hertford  the 
more  suitable  of  the  two  to  be  your  gov¬ 
ernor.” 

“The  last  defect  might  be  easily 
amended,  your  grace,”  rejoined  Edwar(f, 
in  a  tone  of  pique,  “  though  I  can  not  so 
readily  give  my  uncle  Sir  Thomas,  my 
lord  of  llertford’s  years  and  experience. 
Hut  be  it  as  ye  will.  Ye  are  the  best 
judges  of  wh.at  is  fittest  for  me.  I  hear¬ 
tily  th.ank  your  grace  and  the  lords  and 
gentlemen  of  the  council  for  the  caie 
taken  of  me.” 

Thus  were  Seymour’s  hopes  rudely 
dashed  to  the  ground.  But  he  was  some¬ 
what  cheered  by  a  significant  look  direct¬ 
ed  towards  him  by  his  royal  nephew — a 
look  that  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  of 
the  Lord  Protector. 

“  If  I  can  not  be  governor  of  his  per¬ 
son,  at  all  events  I  shall  have  unlimited 
influence  over  him  in  secret,”  mentally 
ejaculated  Seymour. 

I  Their  business  over,  the  Lord  Chancel- 
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lor  and  the  rest  of  the  council  retired. 
They  were  succeeded  by  the  lords  8f)iri- 
tual,  headed  by  Gardiner,  who,  as  chief 
prelate,  walked  first.  Tunstal  having  de 
parted  with  the  council,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  was  followed  by  Doctor  Bon¬ 
ner,  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  long  list 
of  church  dignitaries  was  closed  by  Doctor 
Bush,  Bishop  of  Bristol. 

Then  came  the  lords  temporal,  foremost 
of  whom  w.as  the  Marquis  of  Dorset.  The 
Earls  of  Oxford,  Shrewsbury,  Derby,  and 
Sussex,  succeeded.  Each  noble,  as  he 
arose  from  paying  homage,  exclaimed 
with  a  loud  and  earnest  voice,  “  (iod  save 
your  grace !”  Then  came  Lord  JNIorley, 
Lord  Dacre  of  the  North,  and  the  L<»rds 
Ferrers,  Clinton,  Gray,  and  Scrope. 
These  were  8ueceede«l  by  the  Lords 
Abergavenny,  Conyers,  Jiatimer,  h'itz- 
walter,  and  Bray,  with  a  multitude  of 
others  whom  it  woidd  be  tedious  to  par¬ 
ticularize  ;  neither  c.an  we  call  over  the 
long  roll  of  knights  and  es<piires  who  sub¬ 
sequently  vowed  allegiance  to  their  youth¬ 
ful  sovereign. 

Suffice  it  to  mention  that  among  those 
who  thus  swore  fidelity  to  the  new  king 
were  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Loinlon,  and  the 
.aldermen  and  sheriffs  in  their  scarlet 
robes. 

It  was  while  the  civic  authorities  were 
yet  ill  Edward’s  presence,  that  he  prayed 
them  to  tJirry  a  moment,  and  descending 
from  the  throne  besought  his  elder  uncle 
to  knight  him. 

Whereupon,  the  Lord  Protector  imme¬ 
diately  drew  his  sword  ami  dubbed  the 
king ;  alter  which,  the  youthful  monarch 
took  his  uncle's  sword,  and  commanding 
the  lord  mayor  to  kneel,  struck  him  on 


the  shoulder  with  the  blade  with  right 
good  will,  bidding  him  arise  Sir  Henry 
Ilubblethorne. 

Being  a  very  jiortly  personage,  the  lord 
mayor  had  much  ado  to  get  u|>  again,  but 
having  accomplished  the  ffut,  with  con¬ 
siderable  embarrassment  he  proffered  his 
thanks  to  the  youthful  king,  who  could 
scarce  forbear  from  laughing  at  his  confu¬ 
sion. 

Then  the  young  monorch  again  grace¬ 
fully  ascended  the  throne.  As  soon  as 
he  faced  the  assembl.age,  they  all  cried 
out  together,  “  God  save  the  noble  King 
Edward !” 

The  trumpets  were  then  sounded. 

Then  the  young  king  took  off  his  CiTp 
with  much  majesty  of  action,  and  stoml 
erect  before  them  all. 

Silence  immediately  ensued  —  a  tag 
might  have  been  heard  to  fall.  Amidst 
this  deep  hush,  in  tones  that  vibrated 
i  through  every  breast,  and  stirred  up  the 
strongest  feelings  of  loyalty  and  devotion, 
the  voung  king  s.aid, 

“NVe  heartily  thank  you,  my  lords  all. 
Hereafter,  in  all  that  ye  shall  have  to  do 
with  us  for  any  suit  or  causes,  ye  shall  be 
heartily  welcome.” 

Once  more  the  trumpets  were  sounded. 
Cannon  replied  from  without.  And  so 
the  ceremony  ended. 

A  graml  bampiet  followed,  at  which  all 
the  lords  assisted — the  queen  dowager 
sitting  on  the  king’s  right,  and  the  Lord 
Protector  on  the  left. 

That  night,  and  for  some  time  after¬ 
wards,  the  whole  of  the  council,  upper 
j  and  lower,  with  many  of  the  nobles  .and 
I  knights  and  their  attendants,  were  lodged 
I  within  the  Tower. 


i 


A  WosriKRrri,  Flkkt  or  the  Wisn-nocsD. —  j 
Ttie  fleet  of  nierehant  vessels  of  all  nations  arrested 
for  two  months  in  their  exit  from  the  Mediterranean 
hy  the  combined  operation  of  the  westerly  current 
and  the  west  wind,  has  at  length  been  liberated  by  a 
strong  Levanter.  The  long  and  unremitting  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  late  westerly  gales  rendered  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  wind  bound  vessels  in  the  l>ay  at  anchor 
l)chind  the  Rock,  or  cruising  on  the  side  of  Cape  dc 
(iatt,  almost  unprecedented.  Tlie  journals  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  S(Mun  estimated  at  l.MK)  the  num¬ 
ber  between  Cape  de  Oatt  and  Fuengirola.  About 
SUU  more  in  the  bay  or  behind  the  Rock  are  in  sight 


from  the  signal  station,  making  altogether  2800 
which  have  found  a  fair  wind  in  the  steady  easterly 
breeze  now  blowing.  The  straits  had,  up  to  yester¬ 
day,  been  sealed  to  outward  bound  sailing  vessels 
for  two  months,  and  it  is  feared  that  some  loss  and 
ii\jury  to  property  will  have  been  occasioned  by  so 
long  a  detention  of  the  more  perishable  cargoes.— 
Gibraltar  CbroHicle,  January  11. 

The  “golden  everlasting  chain,”  described  by 
Homer  as  reaching  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  em¬ 
bracing  the  whole  moral  world,  was  no  fable.  That 
chain  is  love. 
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THE  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  SEA.* 


It  was  not  until  very  recent  times  that  | 
physical  geography  assumed  a  form  capa- ' 
ble  of  being  appreciated  by  the  ordinary 
reading  |)ub]ic  In  our  school  days,  a 
mass  of  dry  geographical  facts  were  laid 
before  us  ;  the  areas  of  lands  and  waters, 
their  products,  peoples,  and  climates,  j 
were  classed  without  any  attempt  at ' 
generalizjition,  without  any  eflbrt  to  at- 1 
tract  our  attention,  and  explain,  in  sim- 1 
pie  yet  engrossing  language,  the  beau-  j 
tiful  laws  which  govern  sea  and  land.  | 
The  scholar  was  alone  supposed  to  be  ' 
capable  of  appreciating  the  wonderful 
mechanism  of  land  and  water,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  to  him  alone  was  unfolded  the 
origin  of  the  manifold  phenomena  of 
God’s  earth.  i 

In  this  respect,  however,  a  vast  change 
has  been  wrought  within  the  last  few  ^ 
yeai-8,  and  geography,  in  its  widest  and  j 
juost  catholic  sense,  is  now  jdaced  before 
us  in  forms  as  palatable  as  they  are  in-  j 
structive.  To  no  one  are  we  more  indebt- 1 
ed  for  this  pleasing  improvement  than  to  I 
Alexander  von  Humboldt.  With  a  pro-  j 
digious  knowledge  and  grasp  of  intellect,  i 
Humboldt  was  able  to  reassure  ordinary  I 
mortals  of  the  j>088ibility  of  their  under-  j 
standing  and  enjoying  the  contemplation  I 
of  the  universe  as  a  whole ;  and  he  it  was  \ 
who,  breaking  away  from  the  old  tram- 
road  of  physics,  first  showed  us  that  it 
was  time  to  generalize  upon  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  has  been  stored  up  for  ages ; 
and  his  charming  w'ritings  convinced  men 
of  science,  and  e8|)ecially  geographers, 
that  if  they  desired  all  mankind  for  dis¬ 
ciples,  and  not  mere  scholastic  coteries^ 
they  should  take  care  to  combine  philo¬ 
sophical  research  and  breadth  of  argu¬ 
ment  with  the  charms  of  eloquence  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  subject  under  discus¬ 
sion.  The  lesson  has  not  been  lost ;  and 
it  appears  to  be  now  very  generally  ac 

*  The  Pkytical  Geography  and  ileteorology  of  the 
Sea.  Bj  Captain  Maurt,  LL.D.,  Superintendent 
of  the  National  Obeervatorr,  Washington.  Samp¬ 
son  Low,  Son,  &  Co.  Loudon. 


knowledged  that  the  writer  who  can  clothe 
his  information  in  language  intelligible  to 
the  majority  of  educated  people,  popu¬ 
larizes,  and  at  the  same  time  utilize.s, 
science,  attracts  fresh  votaries,  and  enlists 
a  host  of  allies,  whose  labors,  humble  or 
trivial  as  they  may  appear,  will  still  pro¬ 
mote  science  and  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  human  knowledge. 

Hut  the  order  of  intellect  which  is 
merely  capable  of  collecting  scientific 
data,  placing  them  under  their  respective 
heads,  and  serving  them  up  a  cold,  in¬ 
animate,  though  possibly  a  very  learned 
mass,  is  far  more  common  than  that 
genius  which,  having  arranged  those 
facts,  is  able  to  abstract  from  them  gene¬ 
ral  principles,  and,  striking  at  some  great 
law  therein  involved,  j)laces  before  the 
brain-wearied  student  or  desultory  read¬ 
er,  draughts  of  knowledge  so  refreshing, 
that  both  are  encouraged  to  dive  deeper 
towards  the  sotirces  of  a  science  whose 
waters  reach  them  at  the  outset  so  clear 
and  sparkling — such,  for  instance,  as  we 
have  before  us  in  the  beautiful  Physical 
Atlas  of  Alexander  Keith  John.ston,  an 
able  embodiment  of  a  suggestion  made  by 
the  illustrious  Von  Humboldt.  There 
the  philosopher  may  at  a  glance  refresh 
his  memory,  or  add  to  his  store  from 
maps  and  diagrams,  embodying  far  more 
concisely  than  type  can  ever  do,  the  latest 
additions  to  our  Knowledge  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  earth,  air,  and  water,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  king¬ 
doms  ;  and  there  the  professional  over¬ 
worked  lover  of  science  may,  with  a  facil¬ 
ity  our  forefathers  knew’  not  of,  cull  in¬ 
formation  of  true  practical  value  without 
any  great  tax  upon  his  time  or  memory. 
Geography  in  such  form  does  not  alarm 
the  humblest  capacity  ;  and  w’e  turn  again 
and  again  to  such  a  work,  because  it  in¬ 
structs,  enlightens,  but  never  w’earies  or 
frightens  us.  Another  excellent  exempli¬ 
fication  of  the  old  and  the  new  modes  of 
treating  scientific  subjects,  is  to  be  found 
it)  two  other  works  of  recent  publication. 
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Both  are  especially  inteiuled  for  the  en- 
lijlhtennient  of  the  world  in  general,  and 
sailors  in  particular.  One  comes  from  the 
Admiralty  of  the  United  States,  the  other 
from  that  of  Great  Britain.  One  is  called 
Maury’s  Sailing  Directions,  and  out  of  it 
ha.s  sprung  a  work*  which  h.as  already 
l^onc  through  several  editions ;  the  other 
IS  a  Manual  for  Naval  Officers.  Both 
are  lures  to  sailor-students.  Let  any  one 
compare  them,  and  say  which  is  the  most 
u-seful  and  interesting,  which  the  most 
likely  to  lead  a  sailor  to  note  and  observe 
all  the  phenomena  with  which  he  is  ever 
surrounded,  or  to  induce  landsmen  and 
navigators  to  investigate  the  mechanism 
of  our  globe. 

In  the  British  work,  correct  as  it  un¬ 
questionably  is,  fair  Science  unfolds  her 
store  in  the  most  unpalatable  form ;  she 
is  highly  orthodox,  but  appears  almost  to 
defy  you  to  master  her  difficulties.  Each 
learned  contributor  sits,  Minerva-like,  on 
the  summit  of  a  lolly  height,  points  to  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  ascent,  assures  you 
that  on  the  summit  of  that  Mount  Delect¬ 
able  there  are  pastures  pleasant;  but  never 
holds  out  a  cheering  hope  to  the  student 
that  his  labors  can  be  of  the  slightest 
value  to  her  great  cause,  until  he  actually 
sits  crowned  in  the  Walhallaof  the  Royal 
Society ;  and,  above  all,  she  appears  to  de¬ 
precate  any  ambitious  efforts  to  scale  the 
cliffs  of  learning  by  short  or  pleasant  paths. 
How  different  it  is  in  the  American  work 
before  us  !  Here  is  a  subject,  in  the  ab¬ 
stract  hopelessly  dry,  treated  in  a  manner 
that,  from  the  opening  of  the  book  to  its 
close,  never  tires ;  and  we  shut  it  with  a 
determination  to  know  more  of  the  many 
interesting  features  of  the  ocean.  The 
American  hydrographer,  in  nervously-elo- 
quent  language,  has  summed  up  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  man  upon  the  laws  governing 
the  great  watery  clement  called  ocean, 
and  of  the  atmosphere  which  envelops  it, 
and  well  describes  the  close  affinity  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  Ho  dwells  upon  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  each,  and  its  life  and  death- 
creating  consequences  —  of  the  winds 
which  blow  over  the  surface  of  the  waters, 
and  of  the  climates  through  which  they 
together  roll.  Not  only  does  he  treat  of 
the  animate  and  inanimate  products  of 
the  sea,  .and  of  the  currents  which  ciren- 
late  through  its  wa.stes,  and  impart  life 
ami  action  to  the  uttermost  depths,  but 
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to  Lieutenant  Maury  we  are  indebted  for 
much  information — indeed,  for  all  that 
mankind  possesse.s — of  the  crust  of  the 
earth  beneath  the  blue  waters  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Hopelessly 
scientific  would  all  these  subjects  be  in  the 
hands  of  most  men  ;  yet  upon  each  and  all 
of  them  Capt<ain  Maury  enlists  our  atten¬ 
tion,  or  charms  us  with  explanations  and 
theories  replete  with  originality  and  ge¬ 
nius.  It  is,  indeed,  a  nautical  manual,  a 
hand-book  of  the  sea,  investing  with  fresh 
interest  every  wave  that  beats  upon  our 
shores ;  and  it  can  not  fail  to  awaken  in 
both  sailors  and  landsmen  a  craving  to 
knoiv  more  intimately  the  secrets  of  that 
wonderful  element.  The  good  that  Maury 
h.as  done,  in  awakening  the  powers  of  ob- 
serv.ation  of  the  officers  of  the  royal  and 
morc.onlile  navies  of  England  and  Ameri¬ 
ca,  is  incalculable.  His  corps  of  voluntary’ 
assistants  may  be  numbered  by  thousands : 
every  ship  that  floats  in  which  the  English 
language  is  spoken  carries  some  one  who  is 
recording  infoi'mation,  according  to  uni-^ 
form  system  suggested  by  the  gallant  Am¬ 
erican  at  the  Brussels  Conference,  and  the 
consequent,  a  rapid  yearly  increase  of  infor¬ 
mation,  has  taken  a  practical  shape  in  the 
construction  a  series  of  Wind  and  Current 
Charts.  By  these  charts  the  mariner, 
wherever  he  may  be,  sees  at  a  glanee 
wh.at  are  the  prevailing  winds  and  cur¬ 
rents  over  the  space  he  proposes  to  tra¬ 
verse,  and  shapes  the  course  of  his  ship 
accordingly ;  indeed  they  are  now  found 
to  be  as  useful  out  on  the  wide  ocean,  as 
the  charts  of  soundings,  dangere,  and 
coast,  arc  necessary  when  the  land  is  ap¬ 
proached.  How  cheerfully  all  these  data 
are  furnished,  is  well  attested  by  one  hon¬ 
est  sailor,  who,  writing  to  the  man  who 
laboriously  collates  this  inform.ation,  and 
gives  them  its  useful  practical  result: 

“  It  is  with  pleasure,”  he  says  to  Maury, 

“  that  I  contribute  my  mite  towards  fur¬ 
nishing  you  with  material  to  work  out 
still  further  towards  perfection  your  great 
and  glorious  task,  not  only  of  pointing 
out  the  most  speedy  routes  for  ships  to 
follow  over  the  ocean,  but  also  of  teaching 
us  sailors  to  look  about  us.  I  am  free  to 
confess  th.at  for  many  years  I  commanded 
a  ship,  and  although  never  insensible  to 
the  beauties  of  nature  upon  sea  and  land, 

I  vet  feel  that  until  I  took  up  your  work 
I  had  been  traversing  the  ocean  blindfold¬ 
ed.  I  did  not  think — I  did  not  know  the 
amazing  and  beautiful  combination  of 
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him  whom  you  so  rightly  term,  ‘The  their  most  imaginativ'e  moments.  The 
Great  First  Thought.’  Ap.art  Irom  any  first  chaj)ter  of  Mr.  Maury’s  book  brings 
pecuniary  profit  to  myself^  from  your  la-  this  vividly  home  to  us.  We  are  at  once 
bors  you  have  done  me  good  as  a  man.  carried,  not  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but 
You  have  taught  meto  look  above, around,  down  into  its  bosom — nay  more,  down  to 
:ind  beneath  me.  I  am  deeply  grateful  the  crust  of  the  earth,  the  hills  and  plains 
for  this  personal  benefit.”  boneath  that  blue  Atlantic.  In  terse  and 

And  this,  let  the  reader  remember,  was  graphic  language,  we  learn  that  all  sea  i.s 
written  by  a  horny-fisted  sailor,  master  of  not  an  inert  mass  of  brine,  but  that  it  is, 
the  good  ship  Gertrude,  bound  to  the  with  the  exception  of  a  thin  substratum, 
Chincha  Islands  for  guano  ;  and  if  the  ge-  as  constantly  in  motion,  changing  its  po.si* 
nius  of  the  American  hydrographer  can  tion  and  component  parts,  as  the  atraos- 
thus  touch  and  illumine  one  who  honestly  phere  w’hich  surrounds  us.  Immediately 
acknowledges  that  his  “  capacity  to  com-  connected  with  the  atmosphere  by  a  cou- 
prehend  all  those  beautiful  theories  is  but  stant  reciprocating  action,  there  appears 
small” — if,  as  Admiral  Fitxroy  justly  be-  to  be  motion  down — down  into  the  dark- 
lioves,  these  researches  are  exercising  the  cst  depths  of  the  sea.  Here,  acted  upon 
most  beneficual  effect  in  improving  and  by  heat,  the  particles  are  ascending  until 
elevating  the  minds  of  our  seamen  in  gen-  formed  into  vapor — pure  water  sucked 
eral — who  can  doubt  the  charms  such  a  up  in  an  invisible  form — to  be  carried 
subject,  so  treated,  must  possess  for  the  away  to  do  its  office,  and  then  again  returu 
educated,  intelligent  officers  of  the  war  to  the  ocean  ;  there,  the  particles,  incrcas- 
navies  of  England  and  America  ?  ing  in  density,  are  sinking,  whilst  nature, 

A  knowledge  of  the  physical  geography  abhorring  a  void,  strives  to  fill  up  the  va- 
of  the  sea,  it  should  bo  remembered,  only  cuuni.  A  current  is  created,  motion  is 
dates  from  the  fifteenth  century — from  the  imparted,  and  then  w’o  observe  the  hori- 
voyage  of  Columbus,  and  the  penetrating  zontal  action  of  currents  of  water,  ari.sing 
of  those  w'atery  deserts  dividing  the  old  from  exactly  similar  causes  to  those  of  the 
world  from  the  new.  Then  it  was  that  its  currents  of  the  winds.  We  mark  all  the 
^ape,  limits,  and  character  were  first  ap-  wealth  of  those  waters,  in  the  animal,  vc- 
preciated,  and  that  the  accumulated  errors  getable,  and  mineral  kingdoms.  E;irth, 
of  pxst  ages  touching  the  relative  propor-  dry  earth,  is  not  more  jx^opled :  take  up  a 
tions  of  earth  and  W'ater,  were  dispelled,  pinch  of  the  soil  over  which  lie  two  thou- 
Men  commenced  to  form  thoroughly  cor-  sand  five  hundred  fathoms  of  sea  water, 
rect  ide.as  of  our  globe  as  a  whole ;  and,  submit  it  to  a  microscope,  and  behold ! 
awe-struck  as  those  first  great  explorers  though  it  looks  and  feels  like  fine  clay,  it 
of  the  unknown  were  with  the  w'onders  does  not  contain  a  particle  of  sand,  earth, 
Of  the  new  worlds  and  nations  unrolled  to  or  gravel.  Every  atom  under  the  lens 
their  ken,  still  they  acknowledged  that  tells  of  life  and  living  things ;  the  bed  of 
the  grandeur  of  that  blue  ocean,  whether  the  Atlantic  is  strewn  with  the  bones  and 
it  Wiished  the  sunny  shores  of  Mexico  and  shells  of  the  myriads  of  creatures  inhabit- 
Ind,  or  lashed  itself  in  majesty  and  wrath  ing  its  waters — creatures  so  numerous, 
around  the  Cape  of  Torments  or  Terra  that  figures  fail  to  convey  an  idea,  or  the 
del  Fuego,  was  a  thousatid-fold  more  sub-  mind  to  cmbr:u50  their  Viist  profusion, 
lime.  Since  then,  the  enterprising  and  The  navigator  traversing  the  blue  scji, 
adventurous  of  all  nations  have  sought  to  sails  for  days  in  a  fleet  sliip,  through  wa- 
rob  the  ocean  of  its  secrets — ^somo  by  tors  so  thickly  covered  with  small,  pulpy 
seeking  the  lands  and  isles  hid  in  its  wide  sea-nettles,  or  medusa;,  that  it  looks  to  him 
skirts,  others  by  penetrating  beyond  those  like  “  a  boundless  meadow  in  yellow  leaf.” 
limits  where  its  congealed  surface  seems  The  savant,*  following  on  his  trail,  places  a 
to  say  to  man,  that  tliere  are  solitudes  on  single  one  of  these  sea-blubbers  under  a 
the  globe  which  he  must  not  enter;  and  j  lens,  and  in  one  of  its  nine  stomachs  find.s 
when  it  appeared  as  if  our  sailor-forefa-  seven  hundred  thousand  flinty  shells  of 
thers  had  left  us  nothiug  fresh  to  discover,  microscopic  diatomacea;,  one  of  the  many 
the  physical  geographer  comes  forward  animalcula  of  the  sea.  Thus  each  creature 
and  shows  us  how  rich  is  the  sea  in  half-  in  this  thousand  square  leagues  of  medu.sw 

explored  wonders,  and  urges  on  the  ar-  - — - - 

dent  and  energetic  to  dive  into  mysteries  -See  the  Toyage  of  Piazza  Smith,  the  Astronomer 
of  which  our  ancestors  never  dreamed  in  Royal  of  Eiinburgb,  to  Teneriffe,  in  1856. 
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were  suclclnj;  from  tlio  sea  millions  of 
these  diminutive  creatures,  and  ejecting 
their  shells,  to  fall,  in  a  gentle  yet  perpet- 
nal  shower,  down  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean, 
and  there  in  time  form  strata  of  siliceous 
or  chalky  matter  for  future  geologists  to 
ponder  over.  And,  reineniber,  that  upon 
all  these  medusa?  prey  legions  of  bigger 
creatures,  and  that  into  these  helpless  col¬ 
onies  sails  the  hugcwdiale  with  cavernous 
mouth,  and  gulps  down  as  Jiiany  of  them 
at  every  feast  as  they  do  of  the  minute 
diatomaceas. 

The  sea  has  its  forests  as  well  as  its 
barren  grounds.  We  see  the  sargassos, 
or  seas  of  weed,  in  huge  prairies  spreading 
over  areas  as  large  as  our  continents — 
that  of  the  Atlantic  tropic  covers  a  space, 
according  to  Von  Humboldt,  of  seven 
times  the  area  of  the  French  empire  ;  and  ! 
we  know  that  every  leaf  in  all  that  “  ocean- 1 
ic  meadow”  is  the  home  of  a  host  of  living  { 
creatures.  In  other  places,  and  over  re- ' 
gions  as  wide  as  the  tropics,  the  palm  of  ' 
the  sea,  the  kelp,  throws  up  its  graceful  | 
stem  and  beautiful  leaf ;  whilst  about  the  1 
equator,  as  well  as  in  those  glacial  regions  ' 
around  our  northern  pole,  on  the  rich  ve-  i 
getation  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  graze  , 
the  walrus  and  the  dugong,  and  endless  j 
colonies  of  creatures  dwell  amidst  watery 
forests.  All  thi.s,  and  much  more,  isshown 
in  the  nervous  language  of  one  who  writes  ! 
of  an  element  which  he  loves  with  a  sail-  / 
or’s  pride ;  and  then,  ever  keeping  in  view  ! 
the  necessity  for  a  matter-of-lact  applica- ! 
lion  of  the  knowledge  he  possesses,  he 
tells  us  how,  across  those  waters  and  down  ' 
upon  w'hat  he  believes  to  bo  the  silent 
bed  of  the  Atlantic,  man  may  stretch  , 
those  telegraphic  cables  by  which  in  time 
all  mankind  shall  become  united  into  one  I 
family.  IIow  eager  America  and  liritain  ' 
are  that  this  result  should  be  achieved,  is 
best  attested  by  the  haste  Avith  which  a  j 
cable  was  run  across  in  one  great  stretch  : 
from  Ireland  to  Newfoundland.  Haifa 
million  sterling  snnk  beneath  two  and  a  > 
half  miles  of  water,  with  the  very  best  in-  ^ 
tention !  Mr.  Maury,  with  that  enthu- 
8i.asni  for  expenditure  characteristic  of  his  | 
countrymen,  calls  the  attempt  “a splendid 
failure.”  We  think  so,  too,  and  trust  it 
may  not  be  repeated.  Now  that  8.ailor8 
and  engineers  have  satisfied  themseh’es 
they  can  run  a  line  or  rope  across  any 
depth,  it  is  high  time  th.at  the  electricians 
satisfied  us  that  submarine  cables  will 
work  over  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles. 


before  w’e  proceed  to  send  more  capital  to 
the  same  limbo  as  the  Atlantic  and  Red 
Sea  telegraj)h  cables.  Lieutenant  Maury 
shows  a  telegraphic  route  which  will  run 
from  Franco  via  Portugal,  the  Azores, 
and  Newfoundland,  with  the  merit  o4 
breaking  the  dist.ance  .across  the  Athantic 
into  two  stages.  It  nmst  be  a  source  of 
congratulation  to  our  countrymen  th.at 
the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  “  has  given 
his  sanction,  with  the  most  liberal  encour- 
'  agement,  to  this  project,”  and,  consider- 
I  ing  that  the  cod  fishing  establishment  of 
St.  Pierre  is  at  the  one  end  of  this  ])ro- 
I  posed  line,  and  Capo  Finisterre  at  the 
other,  nothing  could  serve  better,  unless 
;  it  be  Mr.  Cobden’s  assurances,  to  convince 
us  of  the  genial  disinterestedness  of  the 
French  fiotentate,  than  such  liberality 
upon  a  point-in  which  French  commercial 
intere.sts  are  so  very  trivial.  We  wish 
our  (Lillie  friends,  and  especi.ally  the 
Credit  Mobilier,  every  success ;  but  would 
advise  Riiti.sh  capitalists  to  wait  until  the 
north-nbout  route  through  Iceland,  Green¬ 
land,  and  Labrador,  be  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plored,  and  submarine  telegraphy  be 
more  assured.  The  researches  of  Captain 
Sir  Leopold  M’Clintock  and  Captain  At 
leu  Young  in  that  direction  have  been 
most  satisfactory,  in  spite  of  a  singularly 
severe  and  tempestuous  season. 

RIVER  OF  THE  SEA. 

It  is  time  to  return  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Atlantic  to  the  surtiice  of  the  waters 
generally,  and  to  contemplate  some  of 
those  phenomena  of  the  sea  which  must 
strike  the  most  suiiei-ficial  observer ;  .and 
no  where  does  the  freshness,  combined 
Avith  sound  argument,  of  the  American 
8<ailor  shine  more  th.an  in  that  portion  of 
the  work  which  treats  of  the  Atlantic 
gulf-stream,  and  its  infiuenees  u]>on  eli- 
matcB  and  oommercc.  Here,  striking  out 
.an  original  view,  and  accepting  only  in 
part  the  explanations  hitherto  given  by 
philosophers  of  the  physical  forces  which 
support  and  feed  that  wonderful  current, 
the  .author  ]»laccs  before  us,  in  a  very 
clear  light,  the  causes  of  that  oonst.ant 
and  copious  floAA-  and  reflow  of  AAater  be¬ 
tween  the  tropic  and  frigid  zones  in  the 
^  Atlantic  Ocean,  Avithout,  of  course,  pre¬ 
tending  to  show  AAhy  it  should  have 
;  ple.a8ed  Providence  to  constitute  a  certain 
j  spot  in  that  ocean  a  caldron,  out  of  Avhieh 
hot  watur  is  flowing  from  the  surtaoo, 
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whilst  cold  water  is  running  in  below  ;  a 
lact  well  assured  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
where  the  surface  water  has  been  found 
to  raise  the  thermometer  to  eighty- 
three  and  eighty-five  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit,  whilst  the  same  thermometer,  low¬ 
ered  to  a  depth  of  four  hundred  fathoms, 
indicated  a  temperature  of  only  forty- 
eight  or  forty-three  degrees.  The  old 
theory  of  this  gulf-stream  originating  in 
the  rush  of  water  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
from  the  mighty  Mississippi,  has  been 
long  dispelled  ;  and  then  the  one  attribut¬ 
ing  the  velocity  of  the  gulf-stream  to  the 
movement  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic  shared 
a  similar  fate.  Dr.  F ranklin  imputed  this 
stream  to  the  escape  of  a  mass  of  water 
forced  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  north¬ 
east  trade-wind,  forming  a  sort  of  “  head¬ 
water,”  which  sought  a  natural  level  by 
flowing  north-east  into  the  Atlantic  again. 
Indeed,  a  distinguished  English  geogra¬ 
pher  spoke  of  the  gulf-stream  “  as  an  im¬ 
mense  river  descending  from  a  higher  le¬ 
vel  into  the  plain.”  Recent  investigation 
has  likewise  destroyed  this  ingenious  but 
unsound  theory.  For,  touching  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  trade-M'ind  in  forming  such  a 
licad-water  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  it  has 
been  discovered,  by  the  discussion  of  three 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  observa¬ 
tions  made  in  the  North  Atlantic  upon 
positions  between  the  equator  and  twenty- 
live  degrees  north  latitude,  that  the  north¬ 
east  winds  are  not  in  excess  of  those  from 
the  opposite  direction  —  indeed,  Maury 
shows  that  over  that  area  the  south-west 
wind  is  really  the  major  atmospheric  cur¬ 
rent.  Yet  the  trade-wind  theorists  would 
h.ave  had  us  suppose  that  the  piling  up  of 
the  waters  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  this 
minor  current  of  air  was  so  prodigious  as 
to  create  a  power  capable  of  discTi.arging 
across  the  Atlantic  a  stream  fully  one 
thousand  times  the  volume  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  In  the  next  place,  so  far  from  the 
hot  waters  of  the  gulf-stream  at  their 
source  being  at  a  higher  level  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  current,  the  observa¬ 
tions  made  by  officers  of  the  United 
States  navy,  during  their  coast  survey,  go 
to  show  that  the  gulf-stream,  in  its  pas¬ 
sage  through  the  Strmts  of  Florida,  as 
far  as  Cape  Hatteras,  far  from  descending 
is  actually  forced  up  an  ascent  of  about  a 
foot  in  the  mile ;  and  the  descending  cur¬ 
rent  theory  is  fully  confuted.  That  the 
action  of  the  trade-winds  causes  what  sail¬ 
ors  term  a  surface-drift  of  water,  and 


therefore  in  some  degree  assists  the  ini¬ 
tial  velocity  of  this  Atlantic  stream,  is 
generally  allowed ;  but  most  men  practi¬ 
cally  acquainted  with  the  action  of  winds 
upon  oceanic  surfaces  will  agree  with 
Maury,  that  that  force  is  quite  insufficient 
of  itself  to  force  such  a  body  of  water  into 
the  Caribbean  Sea  as  to  occasion  a  recoil 
which  would  project  a  volume  of  heated 
w’ater  in  a  great  arc  from  the  Straits  of 
Florida  as  tar  as  Cape  North,  in  Lapland. 
We  are,  however,  bound  to  say  that  a 
great  authority.  Sir  John  Ilerschell,  ap¬ 
pears  to  think  that  the  trade-winds  are 
sufficient  for  the  purpose — not,  indeed,  by 
causing  a  great  head  of  water  in  the  seas 
engirt  by  the  West  Indies,  but  that,  by  a 
sort  of  billiard-ball  process,  the  particles 
of  water  roll  along  before  the  winds,  until 
they  “cushion  off”  the  shores  of  Mexico, 
“  cannon  ”  here  and  there  between  Cuba 
and  Hatteras,  and  eventually  make  “a 
pocket”  upon  the  coast  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope.  Indeed,  our  Goliath  of  science  .ap¬ 
pears  somewhat  irritated  that  inquisitive 
sailors  should  dare  to  question  theories 
which  are  so  utterly  at  vari.ance  with  their 
knowledge  and  observation  ;  for  wo  find, 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  KticyclojKxdUt 
liritannica,  a  complaint  that  the  “dy¬ 
namics  of  the  gulfstream  have  of  late,  m 
the  w’ork  of  Lieutenant  Mary,  been  made 
the  subject  of  much,  w'e  can  not  but  think, 
misplaced  wonder,  as  if  there  could  be 
any  possible  ground  for  doubting  that  it 
ow'es  its  origin  entirely  to  the  trade- 
winds.”  Maury,  however,  like  another 
D.avid,  in  no  wise  daunted  by  a  reiiroof 
which,  had  it  been  applied  to  an  ordinary 
man,  wotild  have  caused  him,  like  the 
sons  of  Israel,  “  to  be  dismayed  and  sore 
.afraid,”  chooses  his  smooth  stones  from 
the  brook,  .and  calls  the  sea  and  siulors  to 
witness  th<at  not  one  of  the  constant  cur¬ 
rents  of  the  ocean  cither  sets  with  the 
winds  or  makes  such  a  rebound  as  some 
theorists  are  anxious  to  establish.  The 
gulf-stream  actually  drives,  as  even  lands¬ 
men  know',  to  windward  for  hundreds  of 
miles  in  the  teeth  of  the  trade-wind.  The 
Mozambique  current,  which  is  as  w  ide  as 
the  gulf-stream  is  long,  cuts  across  the 
path  of  the  south-east  trade ;  the  arctic 
currents  of  both  poles  drift  the  iceberg 
athwart  the  brave  w’ost  winds  of  the  tem¬ 
perate  regions;  and  the  Japanese  gulf- 
stream  carries  the  stout  ship  up  at  a  rail¬ 
road  pace,  in  spite  of  the  furious  north¬ 
east  monsoons  and  gales  of  China  and 
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Tartary.  The  bottles  which  have  been 
thrown  into  the  sea  to  test  currents  have 
floated  across  and  against  prevailing 
winds  ;  and  they,  too,  vindicate  Maury’s 
assertion  that,  although  winds  do  to  a 
certain  extent  create  surface  currents  and 
sea-drifts,  they  are  ephemeral  in  their  ex¬ 
istence,  limited  in  their  effect,  and  have 
no  connection  with  those  great  currents, 
the  real  arteries  of  the  ocean.  lie  then 
proceeds  to  show  that  the  general  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  sea  is  dependent  upon  its 
specific  gravity,  and  the  constant  and  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  of  that  element  to  preserve 
a  uniform  condition,  illustrating  his  idea 
in  the  following  ingenious  manner : 

“  Let  us  suppose  n  globe  of  the  earth’s  size, 
and  with  a  solid  nucleus,  to  be  covered  all 
over  with  water  two  hundred  fatlioms  deep, 
and  that  every  source  of  heat  and  of  radiation 
1)0  removed,  so  that  its  fluid  temperature  be¬ 
comes  constant  and  uniform  throughout  On 
such  a  globe,  the  equilibrium  remaining  undis¬ 
turbed,  there  would  bo  neither  wind  nor  cur¬ 
rent  Let  us  now  suppose  that  all  the  waters 
within  the  tropics  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred 
fathoms  suddenly  became  oil.  The  aqueous 
equilibrium  of  the  planet  would  thereby  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  a  general  system  of  currents  and 
counter-currents  would  immediately  commence 
— the  oil,  in  an  unbroken  sheet  on  the  surface, 
running  towards  the  poles,  and  the  water,  in  an 
under-current,  towards  the  equator.  The  oil  is 
supposed,  as  it  reaches  the  polar  basin,  to  be 
converted  into  water,  and  the  water  to  become 
oil  as  it  crosses  the  tropic,  rising  to  the  surface, 
in  the  hot  region,  and  returning  as  before.  Thus, 
without  wind,  we  should  have  a  perpetual  and 
uniform  system  of  tropical  and  polar  currents, 
though  without  wind  Sir  John  llerschell  main¬ 
tains  we  should  have  no  ‘  considerable  currents 
whatever  in  the  sea.’  ” 

Mr.  Maury  then  proceeds  to  show  how, 
by  the  rotary  movement  of  our  planet, 
these  currents,  instead  of  flowing  due  north 
and  south,  are  thrown  to  the  right ;  and 
th.at  if,  in  addition  to  this  cause  for  deflec¬ 
tion,  you  introduce  a  series  of  obstacles 
in  the  shape  of  continents,  islands,  .and 
shallows,  you  would  easily  create  those 
cross-currents,  those  variations  in  volume 
and  velocity,  which  are  met  with  in  the 
circulation  of  the  ocean  of  our  planet; 
and  ho  concludes  by  asking  whether  the 
cold  waters  of  our  northern  regions,  and 
the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
made  specifically  lighter  by  tropical  heat, 
do  not,  in  their  present  system  of  cur¬ 
rents,  represent  in  a  great  degree  the 
relation  of  the  imaginary  oil  and  water  ? 


We  dare  not  follow  the  writer  into  all 
the  ingenious  proofs  adduced  in  support 
of  his  views,  but  agree  with  him  that  the 
grand  currents  of  the  ocean  are  occasion¬ 
ed  by  the  endless  variations  in  temper¬ 
ature,  specific  gravity,  and  saltness  of  its 
w'aters,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  other 
agencies  which  extend  from  the  poles  to 
the  eqjuator ;  and  that,  of  those  causes, 
the  winds  represent  merely  a  unit,  and 
act  solely  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  to 
the  extent  of  a  few  fathoms  below^  it. 
The  rain  and  the  snow  which  fall  upon 
its  surface  serve  equally  to  disturb  the 
equilibrium,  as  well  as  evaporation  in  one 
quarter,  congelation  in  another ;  and 
although  the  sea  has  its  deserts  as  well  as 
the  land,  yet  its  waters  are  far  more 
densely  filled  with  animal  and  vegetable 
life  than  either  the  air  or  terra  fimut ; 
and  every  creature,  every  coral,  every 
phosphorescent  molecule  and  weed,  is 
ever  abstracting  or  adding  to  the  compo¬ 
nent  parts  of  the  waters  in  which  they 
exist ;  their  action  is  as  ceaseless  as  the 
variations  of  heat  and  cold  which  cause 
our  atmosphere  to  lie  ever  in  motion,  thus 
calling  for  perpetual  oceanic  currents  to 
undo  their  perpetual  work. 

As  the  best  known  and  longest  studied 
of  oceanic  currents,  the  gulf-stream  af¬ 
fords  us  a  perfect  picture  of  the  other, 
perhaps  greater,  but  less  appreciated 
rivers  of  wjirra  and  cold  water  which  tra¬ 
verse  our  seas.  Heated  in  a  tropic4il  fur¬ 
nace  to  about  eighty-six  degrees  Fahr.,  a 
current  of  hot  water,  with  a  shaimly-de- 
fined  edge  on  either  side,  and  flowing 
over  a  cushion  of  cold  water  running 
down  from  the  arctic  zone,  rushes  with  a 
force  equal  to  that  of  the  Amazon,  but 
with  many  times  its  volume,  out  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  along  the  shores  of 
Florid.a.  There  curving  upon  a  great  arc 
to  the  north-eastward,  it  flows  three  thou¬ 
sand  miles,  into  the  fortieth  degree  ol 
north  latitude  ;  yet  such  is  the  voTurae  of 
that  heated  w.ater,  that  its  temperature 
through  so  long  a  journey  only  falls  to 
eighty-three  or  eighty-four  degrees.  In 
that  latitude  the  gulf-stream  overflows  its 
banks,  and,  flaring  out  over  many  thou¬ 
sand  square  leagues,  diminishes  much  in 
heat  and  velocity,  yet  reaches  our  shores, 
retaining  enough  of  the  former  to  rescue 
us  from  the  horrors  of  a  Labrador  climate 
— to  keep  our  seas  open  up  to  the  sixtieth 
degree  of  latitude,  when,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  American  con- 
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tincnt  is  sealed  np  with  ice,  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  south  of  the  Orkneys ;  and 
that  warm  current  of  water  causes  tlie 
vapor-laden  atmosphere  of  llritain,  which, 
although  much  abused,  is  still,  we  believe, 
preferable  to  the  six  months  of  frost  to 
which  Canada  and  Russia  arc  subjected 
in  similar  latitudes.  Such  a  torrent  of 
hot  water  traversing  the  Atlantic  wastes 
naturally  occasions  great  perturbations 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  gulf-stream 
may  justly  1^  called  “  a  foul-weather 
breeder.”  The  English  trader  knows  this 
well,  but  it  must  come  much  more  home 
to  the  American  navigator,  because,  on 
either  quitting  or  sailing  towards  his 
shores,  he  has  invariably  to  traverse  the 
gulf-stream,  and  stretch  across  a  belt  of 
cold  water,  the  arctic  current,  which  in¬ 
tervenes  between  it  and  his  home.  There, 
and  especially  in  the  winter  season,  the 
storm,  cyclone,  and  cross-currents  raise 
such  a  sea  as  shatters  the  beat  found  bark, 
and  tests  the  skill  and  hardihood  of  the 
seamen.  From  New  York  to  the  Bay  of 
Chesapeake,  snow-storms  and  gales  are  en¬ 
countered  which  mock  all  human  skill  and 
nerve.  The  trader  from  the  Pacific  or 
China  finds  herself  in  a  few  hours  an  ice- 
encumbered  wreck,  with  the  crew  para¬ 
lyzed  by  cold,  and,  but  for  the  beneficent 
gulf-stream,  would  assuredly  be  lost.  Then 
the  cunning  master-mariner,  undismayed 
by  the  battle  of  the  elements,  occasioned 
by  the  contact  of  the  gulf-stream  with  the 
arctic  current,  turns  his  ship’s  prow  again 
towards  the  former,  and  confidently  steers 
towards  its  well-defined  limits. 

**  His  l)ark  reaches  its  edge,  and  almost  at  a 
bound,  passes  from  the  midst  of  winter  into  a  sea 
at  summer-heat  Now  the  ice  disappears  from 
her  apparel ;  the  sailor  bathes  bis  stiffened  limbs 
in  tepid  water.  Feeling  him.sclf  invigorated  and 
refreshed  with  the  genial  warmth  about  him, 
he  realizes,  out  there  at  sea,  the  fable  of  Antaeus 
and  mother  Earth.  He  rises  up  and  attempts 
to  make  his  port  again,  and  is  again  perhaps 
as  rudely  met  and  beat  back  to  the  north-west ; 
but  each  time  that  he  is  driven  off  he  comes 
forth  from  this  stream,  like  the  ancient  son  of 
Neptune,  stronger  and  stronger,  until,  after 
many  days,  he  at  last  triumphs  and  enters  his 
luivcn  in  safety,  though  in  this  contest  he  some¬ 
times  falls  to  rise  no  more,  for  it  is  terrible.” 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  cause,  the  purpose, 
and  some  of  the  phases  of  this  river  of  the 
sea.  We  must  pass  on  to  other  feattires 
as  wonderful  and  strange — althongh,  be¬ 
fore  doing  so,  we  can  not  help  remarking. 
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(h.at  if  these  currents  which  flow  through 
the  surface  of  the  waters  are  awe-inspiring, 
how  much  more  so  are  the  still  more  mys¬ 
terious  “  under-currents,”  some  of  which, 
rolling  over  the  rugged  surface  of  the 
earth’s  crust  beneath,  tear  up  the  surface- 
waters  which  are  superimposed,  and  occa¬ 
sion  those  strange  “  overfalls  ”  or  “  ripps,” 
whose  waves,  even  in  the  calm  wcatiier, 
will  throw  their  crests  upon  the  decks  of 
tall  ships  ;  and  the  force  and  direction  of 
which  the  inquiring  mariner  may  occa¬ 
sionally  ascertain  by  lowering  objects 
down  through  the  ocean  until  they  are 
griped  and  swept  away  in  the  submarine 
river.  Capitally  do  the  officers  of  the 
United  States  brig  Dolphin  describe 
such  a  recent  experiment.  They  sent 
a  log  of  wood  five  hundred  fathom.s 
down  in  the  Atlantic,  and  attached  a  cask 
as  a  float  to  the  upper  end  of  the  line. 
Down  sinks  the  loaded  log  of  wood 
through  the  still  depths  of  the  upi>er 
watei-s,  until  it  strikes  a  seam  of  under¬ 
current.  It  is  then  at  once  grasped  hy 
mysterious  hands,  and,  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  sitters  in  the  boat,  the  float 
moves  off  at  the  rate  of  a  mile,  and  some¬ 
times  at  two  miles  an  hour,  up  in  the 
eye  of  the  wind,  and  in  spite  of  the  wa.sh 
of  the  sea  !  Well  might  the  blue-jackets 
rub  their  eyes,  and  wonder  what  monster 
of  the  deep  had  swallowed  the  lough 
bait,  and  doubt  the  explanation  given  bjr 
their  officers ;  for  even  wo,  who  may  dai¬ 
ly  witness  two  currents  of  air  overhcar<I 
carrying  the  clouds  in  opposite  directions, 
or  observe  the  mountain-tops  lashed  by  a 
storm,  whilst  the  valley  rejoices  in  calm, 
can  not  help  expressing  admiration  and 
wonder  at  a  system  of  circulation  in  the 
ocean,  more  grand  because  more  myste¬ 
rious  than  “the  circuits  of  the  winds.” 
The  perfection  of  the  circulation  of  the 
sea  is  best  attested  by  the  fact  that,  as  a 
general  law,  the  component  parts  of  the 
water  in  one  part  of  the  ocean  and  an¬ 
other  are  as  like  as  those  of  the  air.  Cur¬ 
rents  of  air  and  currents  of  water  each  so 
well  do  their  work,  that  what  is  abstract¬ 
ed  from  either  sea  or  atmosphere  by  all 
the  million  agencies  ever  at  work  is  rapid¬ 
ly  and  beneficently  replaced  by  the  cea.so- 
less  machinery  of  nature,  all  M'orking  har¬ 
moniously  to  make  the  earth  beautiful, 
and  to  fit  it  for  the  dwelling-place  of  man. 
They  who  desire  to  appreciate  some  of 
those  wondei-fnl  laws  will  do  well  to  reatl 
the  chapters  in  Maury’s  work  ujion  the 
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alinoHphcre,  rains,  rivers,  trade-winds, 
monsoons,  and  hurricanes.  They  are  too 
intimately  connected  with  the  physics  of 
the  sea  to  be  neglected  by  the  intelligent 
student,  and  the  sailor  who  would  com¬ 
prehend  the  character  of  the  shorele.ss 
ocean  below  which  he  creeps  upon  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  But  we  must  back  to 
the  ocean,  and  again  ask  our  re.adcr  to 
descend  into  its  blue  w'atcrs,  and  take  a 
survey  of  the  floor  of  the  North  Atlantic 
as  s])i  ead  before  us,  thanks  to  the  deep- 
sea  sounding  explorations  carried  out 
since  1854.  How  beautifully  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  America  are 
there  laid  bare.  Mark  that  on  our  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  a  long  valley  of  about  a 
mean  depth  of  two  and  a  quarter  geogra¬ 
phical  miles,  sep.'irates  ns  from  a  great 
submerged  area,  on  wdiich  there  is  a  mile 
less  depth  of  water  ;  and  in  the  center  of 
this  shoal  region  rises  the  volcanic  group 
known  as  the  Western  Isles,  or  Azores  ; 
and  then  again,  beyond  this  middle 
ground,  another  valley  runs  down  the 
American  shore — a  valley  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  swiftest  portion  of  the  gulf- 
stream,  attains  to  the  remarkable  depth 
of  four  miles;  so  that,  if  wo  stood  on  the 
bottom  of  that  depression,  the  grand 
banks  of  Newfoundland  and  the  shores  of 
America  would  bound  our  western  and 
northern  horizon  at  an  altitude  equal  to 
the  mighty  Himalayas,  and  wo  would  see 
rising  sharp  and  precipitous  in  the  south, 
a  lolly  group  of  mounUuns,  the  Bermudas, 
whose  summits  now  only  rise  above  the 
tempest-tossed  W'aters  of  the  gulf-stream. 
Such  is  the  general  aspect  of  the  bed  of 
the  ocean  between  the  Old  and  New 
WorUl  if>  what  wo  call  the  temperate 
zone  ;  but  it  remains  yet  a  question  to  be 
solved  whether  the  gradations  from  the 
“  middle  ground  ”  are  gradual,  or  whether 
the  depths  of  the  sea  have  their  cliffs  and 
ravines,  such  ns  wo  observe  on  the  earth 
W'O  inhabit.  We  incline  to  think  that  the 
latter  will  be  found  to  be  the  case ;  be¬ 
cause,  on  p.assing  down  into  that  portion 
of  the  Atlantic  bed  between  the  northern 
tvonic  and  the  equator,  wo  are  struck 
with  the  prodigious  elevations  and  .abrupt 
depressions,  such,  indeed,  as  the  earth 
above  water  never  presents.  Maury  has 
given  a  graphic  plate  exhibiting  a  section 
of  that  ocean  between  the  Cape  do  Verd 
Islands  and  Central  America — a  most 


Isles  rising  like  needle-points  ten  thou¬ 
sand  feet,  or  a  mile  and  a  Iialf  high,  out 
of  the  bed  of  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  and 
I  then,  from  the  heights  of  the  Windward 
j  Group,  a  sheer  precipice  runs  down  nine- 
I  teen  thousand  feet  to  form  a  hideous  and 
j  yawning  gulf,  with  here  and  there  a  sharp 
!  peak  thrown  up,  until  w’o  reach  the  w'est- 
I  ern  base  of  the  Cape  do  Verds,  where  an- 
I  other  series  of  needles  rear  themselves 
I  from  the  crust  to  the  awful  height  of 
I  twenty-two  thousand  feet — thin  sections, 

[  as  it  were,  of  “  Aconcagua’s  tremendous 
I  peak.”  This  strange  region  bene.ath  the 
I  sea  may  fitly  be  called  the  Passes  cf  the 
j  Atlantic  Ocean. 

I  Other  still  more  startling  phenomena, 

I  the  researches  and  industry  of  hydrogra- 
phers  will,  no  doubt,  before  long  wring 
■  from  the  secrets  of  the  sea ;  for  as  yet  we 
know  nothing  of  the  bed  of  the  Pacific, 

,  Atlantic,  Indian,  or  mavigable  portions  of 
:  the  arctic  and  antarctic  seas.  The  field 
I  is  great,  but  the  haborers  arc  many ;  and 
I  whilst  we  are  writing,  the  British  expedi- 
i  tions  sent  forth  by  our  Admiralty  and 
1  private  enterprise  to  e.xplore  the  aepths 
i  between  England,  Iceland,  and  Greenland, 

I  have  returned  with  a  fresh  store  of  facts 
I  and  information. 

I  It  is  impossible,  bow'ever,  in  treating 
,  of  onr  present  knowledge  of  the  physical 
j  geography  of  the  sea,  as  developed  in 
j  Mr.  Maury's  work,  to  avoid  pointing  to 
I  one  very  prominent  feature  iii  his  writ¬ 
ings,  and  that  is,  his  earnest  advocacy  for 
I  farther  arctic  and  antarctic  explorations. 
To  those  two  unknown  regions  he  clever¬ 
ly  leads  us,  whether  we  be  discussing  sea, 
air,  or  Bunbc.am,  for  the  especial  pnrjmse 
of  proving  that,  in.asmuch  as  they  are  the 
focus  of  his  inquiring  mind,  so  are  they 
deserving  of  every  sacrifice,  rather  than 
that  we  should  leave  them  unexplored. 
Wo  c.an  not  object  to  this  craving  after 
the  unknown ;  it  is  begotten  of  energy 
and  genius ;  but  let  it  do  stated  fnankly 
by  those  who  desire  to  devote  themselves 
to  a  t.ask  wdiich  has  baffled  a  James  Ross 
and  Edward  Parry,  that  enterprise  is 
their  motive,  the  hope  of  honor  their 
guerdon.  We  sh.'ill  esteem  them  not  a 
jot  the  less  whether  they  be  snccessfiil  or 
not  in  our  day,  but  we  protest  against 
theories  of  open  water  at  the  north,  and 
heated  continents  at  the  South  Pole,  sup¬ 
ported  by  such  testimony  as  poor  Dr. 
Kane’s  sea  of  open  water  in  a  narrow  arc¬ 
tic  str.ait,  or  an  ingenious  use  of  the  drifts 
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of  arctic  navigators  out  of  Baffin’s  Bay 
Arctic  i>olynia.s  have  been  the  will-o’- 
wisps  of  the  noiib  ever  since  Admiral 
Wrangel  fancied  he  saw  one.  Parry 
went  in  search  of  it,  and  could  not  even 
find,  in  a  polar  midsummer,  a  polynia  big 
enough  to  float  a  boat,  although  he  was 
degrees  to  the  north  of  wdiere  Dr.  Kane’s 
second-mate  and  servant  ever  reached  in 
their  remarkable  trip.  The  sea  of  water 
which  so  astonished  Captain  Penny  and 
De  ILaven  in  1860-61,  up  Wellington 
Channel,  was  found  to  be  a  mere  hole  in 
the  ice  occasioned  by  strong  currents; 
and  Lieutenant  Maury  should  remember, 
that  a  hundred  and  odd  English  sailors, 
in  1852-63-64,  were  trudging  about  with 
their  sledges  over  a  frozen  sea  far  to  the 
north  of  and  beyond  that  very  polynia. 
Then,  touching  the  drifting  out  of  the  Be- 
solute,  the  Rescue,  and  the  Fox,  surely 
candor  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  that  current, 
without  supposing  that  there  is  a  body  of 
hot  water  or  clear  water  from  which  that 
stream  of  pack  and  iceberg  flows  south. 
The  glacier  travels  down  into  the  plain, 
yet  nature  is  ever  filling  up  the  void  at 
the  source  with  fresh  snow  and  ice ;  so  it 
is  with  the  polar  current.  To  all  that 
great  region  of  ice,  that  floe-encumbered 
sea  between  Behring’s  Straits  and  Baffin’s 
Bay,  there  is  only  one  free  vent  into  the 
Atlantic.  Let  Maury  and  the  polynia 
advocates  read  the  voyage  of  II.  M.  S. 
Investigator,  think  of  that  vast  area  of 
ice-choked  waters,  skirted  by  Captain 
Collinson  and  Sir  Robert  M’Clnre,  and 
then  say  whether  there  is  not  material 
enough  there  to  furnish  half-a-dozen  in¬ 
stead  of  one,  such  arctic  current  as  that 
of  Baffin’s  Bay.  Arctic  polynias!  had 
there  been  one.  Parry  would  have  found 
it  w’hen  he  was  in  eighty-two  and  a  half  de¬ 
grees  north,  within  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  the  pole.  The  Erebus  and  Ter¬ 
ror  would  not  have  turned  back,  as  their 
record  tells' us  they  did,  had  one  existed 
in  seventy-seven  '  degrees  north,  nor 


should  w'e  have  to  mourn  to-day  a  gallant 
leader  and  two  noble  crews,  whose  bones 
lie  beneath  the  snows  of  King  William’s 
Land,  if  open  water  at  our  northern  pole 
was  not  the  dream  of  theorists.  It  is  not 
with  a  view  of  deprecating  further  arctic 
research  that  we  say  this  much ;  for  we 
know  too  well  that  it  were  as  wise  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  check  the  flow  of  the  Thames 
from  its  source  as  to  restrain  the  love  of 
adventure  inherent  in  sailors ;  nor  do  wo 
desire  to  damp  that  enterprise,  which  is 
the  soul  of  such  professions  as  the  navies 
of  England  and  America.  We  can  well 
understand  how,  on  perusing  that  terri¬ 
bly  interesting  voyage  of  Sir  James  Ross 
in  antarctic  seas,  all  its  perils,  all  its  hard¬ 
ships,  are  lost  sight  of,  and  that,  if  JMaury 
call  for  volunteers  to  open  up  that  Victo¬ 
ria  continent,  where  the  volcano  belches 
forth  its  fires  amidst  the  ices  of  eternal 
winter,  there  will  many  brave  men  step 
forth  to  execute,  if  it  please  God,  their 
self-imposed  task.  But,  we  say,  let  the 
question  rest  on  its  own  merits,  as  one  of 
geographical  discovery  and  adventure, 
and  do  not  throw  out  mere  traps  for  the 
credulous  in  promises  of  open  water  at 
one  end  of  our  globe,  and  warm  conti¬ 
nents  worth  exploration  at  the  other.  It 
is  with  regret  that  we  dissent  on  any 
point  from  one  whose  heart  is  so  thor¬ 
oughly  in  the  advancement  of  geogra¬ 
phical  science  as  the  American  hydrogna- 
pher  ;  but  w’e  can  not  help  thinking  that, 
apart  from  the  vast  labors  which  he 
points  out  as  being  necessary  in  the  ex¬ 
plorations  of  navigable  seas — when  we 
look  at  a  map  of  the  world,  and  see  that 
all  Central  Asia,  China,  Japan,  and  three- 
fourths  of  Polynesia  and  Australia,  as  well 
as  broad  regions  of  the  Americas,  are 
still  a  sealed  book  to  us,  and  unexplored 
by  the  European  traveler  and  geographer 
— there  is  at  present  an  extensive  field 
lying  fallow  for  all  the  enterprise  and  h.ar- 
dihood  of  our  inquiring  race,  without 
sending  them  to  the  poles. 
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C  U  R  I  0  S  I  T  I  E 


Mkn  anticipate  a  coming  winter  with 
various  feelings ;  one  dreads  the  Christ¬ 
mas  hills  ;  another,  the  boys  homo  for  the 
holidays ;  another,  a  new  year  anxious  as 
the  last ;  hut  all  men  dread  the  cold.  I 
know  they  do,  for  I  am  a  surgeon,  and  see 
much  of  its  effects  among  my  poorer  pa¬ 
tients  ;  and  for  that  reason  I  have  to  con¬ 
sider  how  we  ought  to  treat  cold.  Treat 
it !  you  will  say — shut  the  door,  poke  up 
the  fire,  put  your  soul  in  slipfiers,  and 
your  body  in  an  easy-chair.  Treat  it  like 
.any  other  unbidden  guest,  and  shut  it  out. 
I  was  thinking,  however,  of  a  great  class 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships  after  seals  and  whales,  or 
up  mountains  to  gather  in  the  black-faced 
sheep,  or  wander  about  the  streets  of  our 
cities,  and  are  picked  up  stiff,  senseless 
bundles  of  rags  by  the  night-police. 

To  such  it  matters  but  little  that  our 
natural  philosophers  deny  the  existence  of 
cold — that  it  is  merely  the  abstraction  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  heat  which  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  animal  life — that  warmth 
stimulates  to  vitality — and  that  if  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  lowered,  it  m.ay  at  last  reach  a 

1)oint  when  it  ceases  to  have  any  effect ; 
)ut,  nevertheless,  these  facts  are  inter¬ 
esting. 

The  atmosphere  is  always  robbing  us  of 
our  animal  heat,  which  has  an  average 
temperature  of  ninety-eight  degrees.  If 
it  did  not  do  so,  if  the  atmosjdiere  W’ere 
itself  ninety-eight  degrees,  we  should  feel 
it  disagreeably  warm,  and  prefer  one  much 
lower — say  sixty  or  sixty  five  degrees. 
IIow  low  the  temperature  of  the  body 
may  be  allowed  to  sink  with  impunity,  is 
doubtful,  and  seems  to  vary  with  the 
individual ;  the  robust  and  lively  man, 
evolving  plenty  of  heat,  enjoys  a  degree 
of  cold  which  m.akc8  a  lean,  pink-nosed, 
blue-lipped  woman  truly  a  miserable  spec¬ 
tacle.  Tooke,  in  his  view  of  the  Russian 
empire,  says  that  drivers  and  horses  suffer 
no  inconvenience  with  the  thermometer  at 
twenty  to  twenty-four  degrees  below  zero, 
and  women  stand  for  four  or  five  hours 
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with  their  draggled  petticoats  stiff  with 
ice.  There  have  been  noticed,  however, 
some  circumstances  which  would  go  to 
show  that  national  hardihood  could  not  bo 
always  relied  upon ;  for  instance,  in  the 
greatest  experiment  of  the  effects  of  cold 
on  man — the  Fi-ench  retreat  from  Russia 
— the  Dutch  soldiers  of  the  Third  Regi¬ 
ment  of  the  Grenadiers  of  the  Guard,  con 
sistingof  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  men,  officers  and  soldiers, 
nearly  all  perished,  as  two  ye.ars  after, 
only  forty-one  of  them,  including  their 
colonel.  General  Tindal,  who  was  wound¬ 
ed,  had  returned  to  France  ;  while  of  the 
two  other  regiments  of  Grenadiers,  com- 
])08ed  of  men  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
born  in  the  south  of  France,  a  considerable 
number  were  saved.  The  Germans  lost, 
in  proportion,  a  much  larger  number  of 
men  than  the  French.  Though  many  of 
the  hatter  were  reduced  almost  to  nudity 
by  the  Cossacks  having  stolen  their 
clothes,  they  did  not  die  from  the  effects 
of  cold  in  the  same  numbers  as  the 
Northerners,  w’hom  one  would  have  ex¬ 
pected  to  brave  out  that  dreadful  cam¬ 
paign  with  greater  impunity.  There  is  a 
singular  mystery  about  the  effects  of  cold 
— mysterious  as  these  countries  round 
which  it  consolidates  its  impenetrable 
barrier.  When  your  ^reat  natural  phi¬ 
losopher  calculates  with  extraordinary 
nicety  the  laws  of  heat,  we  can  not  follow 
his  calculations ;  how  much  more  difficult, 
then,  must  it  be  for  us  surgeons  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  much,  not  a  whole  body,  but 
perhaps  some  patch  of  tissue,  may  be  re¬ 
duced  in  temperature  with  hope  of  its  re¬ 
covery. 

Take  as  an  example  now,  Napoleon’s 
army  as  it  returns  irom  Russia,  and  let 
me  quote  from  the  great  surgeon,  Baron 
Larrey,  no  less  soldier  than  surgeon  : 

“  The  death  of  the  men  struck  by  cold 
was  preceded  by  pallor  of  the  face,  by  a 
sort  of  idiocy,  by  hesitation  of  speech, 
weakness  of  sight,  and  even  complete  loss 
of  sensation  ;  and  in  this  condition  some 
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\vei*e  marclied  for  a  shorter  or  longer  pe-  the  life  of  the  part,  or  even  of  the  whole 
>iod,  conducted  by  their  comrades  or  their  body.  Let  us  quote  again  from  Baron 
friends.  Muscular  action  was  visibly  Larrey :  “  Towards  the  cud  of  the  wiu- 
weakened ;  they  reeled  on  their  legs  as  if  ter  of  1795-90,  when  I  was  with  the 
intoxicated  ;  weakness  progressed  grad-  army  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  we  passed 
ually  till  they  fell  down,  udiich  was  a  cer-  suddenly  from  an  extremely  intense  cold 
tain  sign  of  the  complete  extinction  of  vi-  to  an  elevated  temperature.  A  great 
tality.  The  continuous  and  rapid  march  number  of  the  soldiers,  especially  those 
of  the  soldiers  collected  into  a  mass  oblig-  who  were  at  the  siege  of  Rosas,  then  had 
ed  those  who  could  not  keep  up  to  leave  their  feet  frozen  ;  some  advaneed  sentinels 
the  center  of  the  column,  and  keep  to  the  were  even  found  dead  at  their  post  in  the 
sides  of  the  road.  Once  separated  from  first  hours  of  the  thaw  ;  and  although  we 
the  compact  body,  and  left  to  their  own  had  passed  fifteen  or  twenty  days  under 
resources,  they  soon  lost  their  equilibrium,  the  influence  of  the  severe  cold,  none  of 
and  fell  into  the  ditches  filled  with  snow,  the  soldiers  of  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
from  whence  it  was  difficult  to  remove  siege  presented  themselves  at  the  ambu- 
them ;  they  were  struck  suddenly  w’ith  a  lances  of  the  intrcnchment,  of  which  I  was 
painful  choking,  passed  into  a  lethargy,  dircctor-in-chief,  until  the  dale  of  the  thaw. 
and  in  a  few  seconds  ended  their  exist-  So  in  Holland,  the  soldiers  who  for  the 
ence.  When  on  the  heights  of  Mienedski,  sake  of  le  petit  caporal  stood  patiently  in 
one  of  the  points  of  Russia  which  seemed  the  snow,  did  so  with  impunity  till  the 
to  me  most  elevated,  many  had  bleeding  first  thaw,  when  they  were  attacked  by 

from  the  nose . The  external  i  gangrene.  And  what  is  this  frost-bite  ? 

air  had  undoubtedly  become  more  rarefied,  jit  is  a  part  in  which  the  power  of  evolv- 
and  no  longer  offering  resistance  to  the  i  ing  heat  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
action  of  the  fluids,  of  which  the  move-  j  has  been  entirely  destroyed  ;  and  this  most 
ment  is  constrained  by  the  internal  vital  easily  occurs  in  situations  at  a  distance 
forces  and  the  expansion  of  the  animal  from  the  seat  of  circulation — the  toes,  fin- 
heat,  these  fluids  passed  off  by  the  points  gers,  nose,  ears,  etc.  The  part,  if  thin, 
of  least  resistance,  which  are  generally  the  like  the  ear,  may  be  crisp  and  hard,  ready 
mucous  surfaces,  especially  the  mucous  to  break  off;  but  still  these  frost-bitten 
lining  of  the  nose.  This  death  (from  cold)  parts  are  not  actually  irrecoverable  ;  they 
did  not  seem  to  me  a  painful  one ;  as  the  may  be  thawed,  but,  strange  as  it  may 
vit.al  forces  were  gradually  extinguished,  seem,  the  cold  man's  greatest  enemy  is 
they  drew  after  tliem  the  general  soiisi-  the  heat  he  so  earnestly  prays  for.  After 
bility  to  external  agencies,  and  W’ith  them  the  battle  of  Eylau,  tho  thermometer  had 
disappeared  the  faculties  of  special  sensa-  fallen  to  fourteen  and  fifteen  degrees  be- 
tlon.  We  found  almost  all  the  persons  low  zero,  but  not  a  single  soldier  complain- 
frozen  to  death  lying  on  their  stomachs,  ed  of  any  accident  from  the  effect  of  cold, 
and  with  no  sign  of  decomposition.”  though,  till  the  9th  of  February,  they  had 

How  did  any  escape  ?  One  W'ould  think  \  passed  the  nights  in  snow,  and  exposed  to 
that  what  was  cold  to  one  must  have  been  i  the  hardest  frost.”  General  Fevrier,  liiid- 
eqiially  so  to  the  others.  We  see  in  a  gar- 1  ing  his  enemies  unaffected  by  his  usual 
den,  after  some  severe  frost,  particular  I  weapons,  changed  his  tactics.  In  the  night 
species  of  plants  affected  by  it,  but  we  say  of  tlie  9th,  up  went  the  temperature  to 
the  others  were  more  hardy  ;  but  here  is  three,  four,  and  five  degrees  above  zero, 
one  species  of  animal  suffering  so  unequal- j  and  the  ever-active  French  soldiers  felt 
ly,  as  regards  its  individual  members,  as  themselves  heavy  and  their  feet  numb, 
to  strike  the  most  ordinary  observer  with  troubled  with  pins  and  needles ;  and  on 
surprise.  juilling  oft’  their  shoes  and  stockings  be- 

Now,  it  M’ould  seem  that  cold  affects  in  hold  the  toes  were  black  and  di  ie<l,  and  a 
only  two  ways — it  pretlisposes  to  the  death  red  blush  on  the  instep  told  them  that  tho 
of  tissues,  and  it  In  the  first  case,  increased  temperature  had  been  too  much 

the  part  is  not  more  affected  than  that  it  for  their  chilled  extremities,  and  that  their 
is  very  cold  ;  its  temperature  is  greatly  feet  were  mortifying — rotting  off  them  1 
lowered ;  the  contracted  blood-vessels  al-  They  were  sufl’ering  in  large  what  wo  do 
lo>v  but  little  of  the  vital  fluid  to  pass.  At  in  small,  when  we  stick  our  cold  toes  to 
this  moment,  it  seems  that  but  a  small  in-  tho  bars  of  the  grate  in  this  cold  wintry 
crease  in  the  temperature  may  endanger  weather.  We  get  some  small  patch  of 
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skill  inflamed  by  the  heat,  which,  in  its 
cold  condition,  it  can  not  stand,  and  wc 
call  the  patch  a  chilblain. 

John  llunter  froze  the  ears  of  rabbits, 
then  thawed  them  rapidly,  and  'they  in¬ 
flamed.  Wo,  says  Larrey,  wo  to  the 
man  benumbed  with  cold,  if  ho  enter  too 
suddenly  a  warm  room,  or  come  too  near 
the  fire  of  a  bivouac  !  We  lately  saw  a 
line-looking  Scotch  girl  with  her  feet  gan¬ 
grenous  from  cold  ;  she  had  been  tramping 
linen  in  a  tub,  and  feeling  them  cold  ami 
numb,  she  stepped  from  it  into  another  tub 
which  held  warm  but  not  by  any  means 
hot  water. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  frost¬ 
bitten  persons,  the  part  affected  should  be 
rubbed  with  cold  water  or  snow,  and  then 
with  fluids  of  a  medium  temperature,  in  a 
cold  room ;  cautiously  bring  the  patient 
into  a  warmer  atmosphere,  and  administer 
small  quantities  of  cordials  or  warm  ten, 
then  cover  him  up  in  bed,  and  encourage 
perspiration.  Even  where  the  patient 
seems  quite  dead,  or  has  lain  as  if  dead  for 
days,  you  must  give  a  fair  trial  to  these 
remedies.  When  janir  Boutillat,  the 
French  peasant,  who  awoke  crying  out 
for  drink  after  his  four  days’  sleep  in  the 
snow,  w.as  brought  to  his  friends,  they 
wrappe<l  him  in  tennn  linen  dij>ped  in 
aromalio  water,  and  this  was  but  too 
jtrobably  the  cause  of  the  poor  fellow’s 
i'ect  mortifying. 

Now,  we  have  sai<i  that  cold  may  not 
only  predi.ipt>se  to  the  death  of  animals  or 
])(irtions  of  animal  tissues,  but  it  may  kill 
them.  IIow  it  slaughters  its  victims,  we 
do  not  exactly  know ;  some  siiy  it  para¬ 
lyses  the  heart ;  others  think  that  the 
cold,  to  use  a  popular  oxf>ression,  drives 
the  blood  inwards,  and  kills  by  apoplexy. 
The  irresistible  sleepiness  that  creeps  over 
a  person  “  lost  in  the  snow  ”  is  well  Known, 
and  has  been  often  described ;  if  once  it 
is  yielded  to,  death,  under  the  forlorn  cir¬ 
cumstances  usually  present,  is  sure  to  re¬ 
sult.  But,  undoubtedly,  it  may  kill  at 
once.  Persons  have  been  found  stone- 
dead  standing  upright  at  their  posts,  all 
the  machinery  of  life  having  stoj>pcd  at 
once — the  mouth  half  open,  as  it  was  when 
the  last  groan  was  uttered;  the  limbs  still 
in  the  position  they  assumed  during  life, 
and  hating  undergone,  through  the  pe¬ 
culiar  antiseptic  nature  of  the  cold,  none 
of  the  changes  we  find  after  other  forms 
of  death. 

Ca2>tain  Warems  reports  to  the  Admi¬ 


ralty  thus :  “  In  the  month  of  August, 
1775,  I  was  sailing  about  sevcnty-.seven 
degrees  north  latitude,  when  one  morning, 
about  a  mile  from  my  vessel,  I  saw  the  sea 
entirely  blocked  up  by  ice.  Nothing  could 
be  seen,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  but 
mountains  and  peaks  ooveretl  with  snow. 
The  wind  soon  fell  to  a  calm,  and  I  re¬ 
mained  for  two  days  in  the  constant  ex¬ 
pectation  of  being  crushed  by  that  fiight- 
ful  mass  of  ice,  which  the  slightest  wind 
could  force  upon  us.  We  had  passed  the 
second  day  in  such  anxieties,  when  about 
midnight  the  wind  got  up,  and  we  imme¬ 
diately  heard  horrible  crackling  of  ice, 
which  broke  and  tossed  about  with  a  noise 
resembling  thunder.  That  was  a  terrible 
night  for  us;  but  by  morning,  the  wind 
having  become  by  degrees  less  violent,  w'e 
saw  the  barrier  of  ice  which  was  before  us 
entirely  broken  up,  and  a  large  channel 
extending  out  of  sight  between  its  two 
sides.  The  sun  now  shone  out,  and  we 
s.ailed  away  from  the  northward  before  a 
light  breeze.  Suddenly,  when  looking  at 
the  sides  cf  the  icy  channel,  wo  saw  the 
masts  of  a  ship  ;  but  what  was  still  more 
surprising  to  us,  was  the  singular  manner 
in  which  its  sails  were  |)laced,  and  the  dis¬ 
mantled  api>earancc  of  its  spars  and  ma¬ 
neuvers. 

“  It  continued  to  sail  on  for  some  time, 
then  stopping  by  a  block  of  ice,  it  remain¬ 
ed  motionless.  I  could  not  then  resist  my 
feelings  of  curiosity  ;  I  got  into  my  gig 
with  some  of  my  sailors,  and  went  towards 
this  strange  vessel. 

“  We  saw,  as  Ave  drew  near,  that  it  was 
very  much  ilamaged  by  the  ice.  Not  a 
man  was  to  bo  seen  on  the  deck,  Avhich 
was  covered  with  snow.  We  shouted,  but 
no  one  replied.  Before  getting  up  the 
side,  I  looked  through  a  port-hole  which 
Avas  open,  and  saAV  a  man  seated  before  a 
table,  upon  which  were  all  the  necessary 
materials  for  Avriting.  Arrived  on  the 
deck,  Avc  opened  the  hatchway,  and  AA'ent 
doAvn  into  the  cabin  ;  there  avc  found  the 
ship’s  clerk  seated  as  avo  had  before  seen 
him  through  the  port-hole.  But  Avhat  were 
our  terror  and  astonishment  when  Ave  saw 
that  it  Avas  a  corpse,  and  that  a  green 
damp  mould  covered  his  checks  and  fore¬ 
head,  and  hung  over  his  eyes,  which  were 
open ! 

“  He  had  a  pen  in  his  band,  and  the 
ship’s  log  lay  before  him.  The  last  lines 
he  had  Avritten  were  as  follows ; 
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“‘11th  Noveuber,  1762. 

“  ‘  It  is  now  seventeen  days  since  we  were  shut 
up  in  the  ice.  The  fire  went  out  yesterday,  and 
our  captain  has  since  tried  to  light  it  again,  but 
without  success.  His  wife  died  this  morning. 
There  is  no  more  hope  ’ - 

“  My  sailors  kept  aloof  in  alarm  from 
this  dead  body,  which  seemed  still  living. 
We  entered  together  the  state-room,  and 
the  first  object  which  attracted  us  was 
the  body  of  a  woman  laid  on  a  bed,  in  an 
attitude  of  great  and  perplexed  attention. 
One  would  have  said,  from  the  freshness 
of  her  features,  that  she  w.as  still  in  life, 
had  not  the  contraction  of  her  limbs  told 
us  tliat  she  was  dead.  Before  her  a  young 
man  was  seated  on  the  floor,  holding  a 
steel  in  one  hand,  and  a  flint  in  the  other,  I 
.and  having  before  him  several  pieces  of 
Germ.an  tinder.  We  passed  on  to  the 
fore  cabin,  and  found  there  several  8.ailors 
laid  in  their  hammocks,  and  a  dog  stretch¬ 
ed  out  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  It  was 
in  vain  that  we  sought  for  provisions  and 
firewood  ;  we  discovered  nothing.  Then 
my  sailors  began  to  say  that  it  w.os  an  en¬ 
chanted  ship ;  and  they  declared  their  in¬ 
tentions  of  remaining  but  a  very  short 
time  longer  on  board.  We  then,  after 
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having  taken  the  ship’s  log,  set  out  for  our 
vessel,  stricken  with  terror  at  the  thought 
of  the  fatal  instance  we  had  just  seen  of 
the  peril  of  polar  navigation,  in  so  high  a 
degree  of  north  latitude.  On  my  return, 
I  found,  by  comparing  the  documents 
w'hich  I  had  in  my  possc-ssion,  that  the 
vessel  had  been  missing  for  thirteen 
years.” 

Now,  although  these  are  extreme  cases, 
and  but  seldom  heard  of,  don’t  think  that 
will  excuse  you,  my  good  reader,  if  yo\i 
see  any  even  in  this  comparatively  tem¬ 
perate  country,  for  instance,  cold  or  likely 
to  be  cold,  and  you  do  not  your  best  to 
w'arm  them.  Think,  while  you  sit  over 
the  fire,  or  turn  in  the  w'arm  blankets,  or 
button  up  your  over-coat — think,  when 
you  have  a  warm  grasp  of  a  friend’s  hand, 
or  feel  your  child’s  warm  cheek  nestle 
against  yours — think  of  the  heat-abstract¬ 
ing  powers  of  door-steps,  and  common 
stairs,  and  east  winds,  and  parish-officers, 
and  cold  shoulders,  and,  if  you  will  take 
my  advice,  let  the  cold  of  winter  exhibit 
one  of  its  characteristic  powers  on  you— 
let  it  drive  the  blood  mwards  to  your 
heart.  Do  what  you  can  to  diffuse  warmth 
and  comfort  among  your  less  fortunate 
neighbors. 


From  Cbamberi’f  Journal. 
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As  elderly  gentleman  once  observed : 
“  I  wonder  why  my  whiskers  grow  gray 
before  my  hiur.”  “  Don’t  you  know  ?” 
replied  a  rude  fellow.  “  It  is  because  you 
work  your  jaws  more  than  your  brain.” 
The  remark  was  more  wise  than  witty, 
though  it  was  both ;  for,  after  all,  what 
are  more  worked  than  jjiws?  Do  not 
eating  and  talking  divide  the  result  of 
many  people’s  lives  ?  Are  not  our  w'ords 
our  spiritual  judges  ?  Are  not  our  bodies 
repared  food  ?  Somebody — Abernethy, 
suppose — says  that  all  our  diseases  come 
from  fretting  or  stuffing.  Now,  as  the 
fretting  is  often  more  outward  than  in¬ 


ward,  it  wears  the  jaw  as  well  as  the 
heart ;  and  as  to  stuffing,  the  membci's 
don’t  complain  of  the  stomach,  but  the 
stomach  and  the  members  make  common 
cause  against  the  jaw. 

This,  to  the  million,  means  Teeth. 

Teeth  are  the  great  blessings,  curses,, 
j  and  characteristics  of  humanity.  A  year 
or  two  ago,  there  was  a  capital  picture  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  the  title  of  which 
was,  “Toothache  ui  the  Middle  Ages.” 
A  monk  w'as  sitting  on  a  bench,  on  which 
he  had  laid  his  untasted  meal — and  no 
wonder.  Eat,  sir  I  lie  was  past  the  howl¬ 
ing  stage ;  the  skin  of  his  cheek  was  tight 
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and  stiff;  you  could  read,  in  the  anguish 
of  his  eyes,  the  red-hot  throbs  which  stab¬ 
bed  his  jaw ;  he  liad  lied  it  up,  and  was 
nursing  it  withal,  dolefully  in  liis  hand. 
The  picture  was  tiMily  catholic.  Yes,  at 
all  ages,  to  all  men,  there  has  been,  at  one 
time  or  another  of  their  lives,  strong  com¬ 
mon  Kvrnp.athy;  Sardanapalus  might  feel 
for  a  laz;ir,  Aristides  the  Just  for  Sir  John 
Dean  I'aul — when  he  had  a  toothache. 

Is  not  the  progress  of  the  teeth  a  sign  ? 
Whether  they  be  coming  or  going,  wheth¬ 
er  at  the  first  or  last  end  of  life,  in  the 
day  or  the  night  nursery — do  they  not  sup- 
j>ly  the  liveliest  illustrations  of  our  chang¬ 
ing  moods  ?  Does  not  impatience  bite  her 
lips  ?  Does  not  rage  make  men  grind  their 
teeth,  and  desperation  set,  and  condemna¬ 
tion  gnash  them  ?  Does  not  the  dog  show 
his  before  ho  bites  ?  Does  not  cold  make 
them  ch.atter  in  men,  and  excitement  in 
monkeys?  By  the  way,  I’m  afraid  to 
think  how  much  of  the  difference  between 
those  two  animals  rests  upon  the  conforma¬ 
tion  of  their  respective  teeth.'  I  remem¬ 
ber  hearing  a  lecture  by  Professor  Owen, 
in  which  he  explained  the  dental  distinc¬ 
tion  between  his  audience  and  apes.  I 
really  forget  what  it  was.  l*eople  clap¬ 
ped  their  hands,  and  friends  nodded  tri- 1 
umphantly  to  one  another,  as  much  as  to 
s.ay,  “Now  the  great  man  has  settled  the 

Question but  it  was,  I  thought,  a  won- 
erfully  close  shave. 

Do  you  know,  reader — my  stumps  all 
stir  themselves  as  I  w'rite ! — do  you  know 
that  there  are  three  hundred  and  forty  one 
dentists  in  London? — professed  dentists, 
besides  all  those  who  belong  to  the  med¬ 
ical  profession,  and  draw  teeth  incidentally 
— three  hundred  and  forty-one,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  recent  regnl.ations  at  the  War- 
office,  is  only  a  few  short  of  a  battalion. 
Allowing  a  month’s  holiday,  you  might 
have  a  new  London  dentist  every  day  for 
a  year,  and  even  then  leave  some  out :  all 
principals,  t:o,  .and  no  assistants,  but  men 
with  smiling  confidence,  supple  wrists,  im- 
macuhate  linen — don’t  you  always  notice 
the  shirt-front  of  your  tormentor  ? — and 
casy-chairs.  Oh,  that  half  hour  of  antici- 
p.ation  in  the  waiting-room,  when  you  turn 
over  medic.al  books,  and  look  at  the  prints 
and  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  feel  a  sort 
of  savage  sympathy  for  each  victim  as  he 
is  carried  away  from  the  flock  and  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  the  inner  den,  where  you  m.ay 
sometimes  hear  him  shriek,  but  whence 
you  never  see  him  return !  The  outer 


door  shuts  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour — 
those  were  his  remains  going  out ! 

Then  your  own  summons -  But 

why  recall  the  vision  of  that  ghastly 
chamber  ?  Only,  I  must  say  that  I  think 
the  process  to  be  gone  through  before  you 
have  a  single  tooth  replaced,  is  more  ex¬ 
tensive  than  need  be.  Why  should  he 
have  the  model  of  your  whole  jaw  !  I  see 
him  now,  making  at  me  with  a  little  shovel 
full  of  warm  wax — I  hope  it  is  new  for  the 
occasion,  but  it  looks  rather  mottled — a 
little  shovel,  with  a  pat  of  wax  about  the 
shape  and  size  of  a  penny  bun,  with  a 
mouthful  bitten  out. 

“  Impossible  !  my  good  sir !” 

But  he  pof)s  it  in,  and  squeezes  it  ag.ainst 
the  palate  with  such  choking  adherence 
that  every  gustatory  nerve  goes  into  fits. 
We  must  forgive  his  consternation,  when 
the  subtle  judge  of  sauce  and  wine  finds 
himself  suddenly  encountered  by  a  pound 
of  soft  second-hand  candlew'ax. 

I  re.ally  think  some  other  preparatory 
plan  might  be  devised.  Couldn’t  they  do 
it  by  photography  ?  or  under  chloroform  ? 
or,  better  still,  with  something  nice  ?  As 
it  is,  hours  must  p.ass  after  the  operation 
before  you  can  get  rid  of  the  jMJCuliar  cos¬ 
metic  taste  it  leaves — something  like  that 
you  might  expect  if  you  dined  with  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Greenland,  and  sat  be¬ 
tween  a  t.allow  ch.andler  and  a  soaivmer- 
chant.  Three  hundred  and  forty-one  den¬ 
tists  in  the  London  Postoflice  Directory 
alone,  besides  those  more  or  less  instruct¬ 
ed  about  teeth,  discoverable  in  the  same 
volume  —  namely,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety  surgeons  ! 

Just  consider  tvhat  an  amount  of  caries, 
inarticulation,  toothache,  and  ill-humor 
this  represents.  The  preponderance  of 
the  profession  is  measured  by  comparing 
it  with  another — take  hairdressers.  You 
want  your  hair  cut  w’hether  you  be  well 
or  ill — for  every  tooth  drawn  or  replaced 
you  have  your  hair  cut  scores  of  limes ; 
for  every  dentist  there  ought  to  be  fifty 
of  the  others,  but  there  are  barely  three. 

It  is  true  that  much,  probably  most  of 
the  dentists’  work,  is  to  supply,  not  to 
withdraw.  Take  up  the  Times^  and  climb 
a  ladder  of  dentists’  advertisements  ;  the 
extraction  of  teeth  bears  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  replacement.  The  operation 
is  so  graphically  attractive,  so  painless,  so 
ingenious,  that  I  wonder  people  don’t  have 
it  done  for  pleasure.  It  w'ould  seem  to  be 
a  luxurious  gratification.  Those  who  go 
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to  be  shampooed,  and  have  their  joints  1 
cracked,  will  presently  have  all  their  teeth  j 
drawn  and  put  in  again,  once  a  week —  , 
say  on  Saturday,  when  they  are  tired.  ' 

Seriously,  however,  the  improvements  \ 
in  dental  mechanism  are  perhaps  the  most  j 
appreciable  signs  of  modern  surgical  pro- ! 
gross  that  we  possess.  Comj)aratively  few  j 
enjoy  the  latest  discoveries  in  cutting  off 
legs  and  the  like,  while  almost  all  are 
worried  about  their  teeth,  at  one  time  or 
another;  but  now  “  sans  teeth  ”  will  be  no  | 
sign  of  age  to  those  who  can  afford  to  buy 
a  new  set.  Health,  comfort,  appearance 
are  alike  improved.  It  is  no  small  matter 
to  be  able  to  procure  a  useful  ornament 
and  a  wholesome  luxury  at  one  purchase. 
The  demand  for  teeth  is  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing.  Immense  numbers  are  made  of  a 
mineral  compound.  One  wholesale  dentist 
I  know  of  employs  more  than  ninety  per¬ 
sons  in  manufacturing  either  them  or 
tilings  pertaining  to  them.  Tiie  daily  tale 
of  teeth  there  produced  is  more  than  a 
thousand.  Teeth  made  of  this  material, 
however,  are  liable  to  break,  under  some 
circumstances.  Having  myself  twice 
smashed  some  mineral  grinders,  my  den¬ 
tist  said,  looking  at  the  fracture :  “  Ah, 

I  see  ;  you  must  have  some  hippopotamus 
teeth  !”  Retaining  a  vivid  recollection  of 
the  effect  when  that  gentleman  in  the  tank 
.at  the  Zoological  Gardens  looks  out  of  the 
water,  and  smiles,  I  said,  “  Ah !”  rather 
dubiously.  But  he  was  right.  M.ajiy  teeth 
are  supplied  by  the  hipix>potamus  ;  mine 
are  excellent  I  am  given  to  understand 
that  those  which  have  done  service  already 
in  some  native  human  skull  are  less  used 
than  they  were  ;  but  one  would  think  they 
must  be  the  best,  after  all,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  idea  of  imperfect  cannibalism  which 
they  suggest. 

One  great  objection  to  the  presf^nt 
operations  in  dental  surgery  is  their  ex¬ 
pense — at  least  w'hero  teeth  have  to  l>e  re¬ 
placed.  Young  dentists,  who  w.ant  prac¬ 
tice,  are  happy  to  draw  teeth  infomid  j 
pauperis.  By  an  inverse  application  of  > 
the  law,  “  you  must  not  look  a  gift-horse  ! 
in  the  mouth,”  the  unhappy  gratis  patient ! 
who  has  had  a  molar  broken  on  short 
half-way  in  the  process  of  abstraction,  may 
be  expected,  if  not  to  thank  his  execution¬ 
er,  at  least  to  abstain  from  a  personal  as¬ 
sault  You  may  get  your  teeth  drawn,  '\ 
every  one,  for  next  to  nothing,  if  not  for  I 
nothing  itself ;  but  when  gaps  in  the  series  I 
have  to  be  filled  up,  it  is  quite  another  | 


thing.  At  present,  gold  is  required.  Thus, 
the  poor  man  can  not  avail  himself  of  the 
advance  in  dental  meclnanism.  Lately, 
however,  a  new  material  h.as  been  discov¬ 
ered,  called  vulcanite — a  preparation  of 
India-rubber,  which  is  so  successful  ns 
probably  to  supersede  gold.  At  present 
it  is  expensive,  but  before  long,  must 
necessarily  afford  much  cheaper  relief  than 
the  material  now  employed.  It  is  very 
possible,  however,  to  replace,  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  very  considerable  chasms 
in  the  grinders  with  gutta-percha ;  and 
the  best  of  it  is,  if  the  dentists  will  permit 
me  to  say  so,  that  it  is  capable  of  applica¬ 
tion  by  the  patient  himself.  Front-teeth  c.an 
not  be  thus  replaced  ;  but  suppose  a  man 
has  lost  two  or  three  of  his  b.ack  ones,  and 
can  not  afford  to  have  them  supplied  by  a 
dentist,  I  would  advise  him  to  act  thus: 
Let  him  take  a  lump  of  gutta-percha 
(white  is  the  best,  because  it  is  sweeter 
th<an  the  brown)  about  as  big  as  a  w.alnut. 
Warm  it  thoroughly  in  boiling  water  till 
it  is  soft  as  putty ;  then,  putting  it  into 
his  mouth,  let  him  bite  it  well  into  the 
g.ap,  and  keep  his  teeth  closed  till  the 
gutt.a-]>ercha  cools ;  this  will  oblige  him  to 
shut  his  mouth  for  two  or  three  minutes  ; 
then  let  him  open  it  carefully,  and  take 
the  lump  out ;  he  has  only  to  trim  it  down 
with  his  penknife,  and  he  will  be  fitted 
with  an  excellent  substitute  for  regular  .ar¬ 
tificial  teeth,  W’hich  will  serve  him  well  for 
years.  This  is  no  theory,  but  a  j)roved 
fact ;  and  I  can  only  account  for  its  not 
being  more  generally  known  and  realized, 
by  its  interference  with  the  regular  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  profession.  Forgive,  dear 
reader,  my  entering  into  details ;  but  the 
presence  of  j.agged  stumps  rather  assists 
this  operation  than  otherwise,  for  they 
steady  the  gutta-percha  superstructure. 
Already  this  material  is  recognized  ns 
capable  of  a  popular  self-application  in  the 
matter  of  stopping  teeth,  for  it  Is  sold  in 
small  lumps  about  the  size  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  white,  I  repeat,  is  the  best 
and  purest ;  though  cheap,  it  is  much 
dearer  than  the  dark  material  used  for 
piping  and  the  soles  of  shoes. 

Eventually,  however,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  new  stuff,  vulcanite,  will  en¬ 
able  the  poor  man  to  recover  so  necessary 
an  assistance  to  health  as  teeth  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be.  I  remember  the  time  when 
lucifers  tvere  a  great  curiosity.  Once,  dis¬ 
tinctly,  I  recollect,  when  I  was  a  little  boy, 
seeing  a  gentleman,  who  was  inquisitive 
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‘about  the  latest  discoveries  in  science,  take 
two  or  tlirce  lucifers  out  of  a  case.  After 
his  showing  and  explaining  them,  it  ap¬ 
peared  tliat  at  the  end  of  eacli  match 
there  was  a  small  glass  tube  filled  with 
some  phosphoric  compound,  which  on  be¬ 
ing  crushed,  produced  a  flame.  This  pro¬ 
cess  was  effected  by  nipping  the  end  with 
a  pair  of  pliers,  carried  in  the  pocket  for 
the  purpose.  Altogether,  it  was  a  novel 
but  very  circuitous  business,  and  seemed 
little  likely  to  supersede  the  old  tinder- 


box  and  brimstone-match.  Its  chief  draw¬ 
back,  however,  w’as  its  expense.  I  forget 
what  this  gentleman  said  heliad  given  for 
the  matches  he  exhibited,  but  now  you 
can  get  two  boxes  for  a  half-penny. 

Probably,  before  very  long,  dental  hos¬ 
pitals  will  be  able  to  afl’ord  relief  to  the 
poor  by  means  of  the  inaterLal  lately  dis¬ 
covered,  and  replace,  at  a  cheap  rate,  those 
necessary  stones  of  the  mill  through  which 
our  food  must  be  passed  before  it  can  re¬ 
plenish  the  wasting  fabric  of  our  frames. 


W  HAT 


From  Once  a  Week. 

IS  ELECTRICITY! 


The  perplexities  of  an  inquiring  mind 
seeking  to  enter  upon  the  vast  fields  of  sci¬ 
entific  research,  included  under  the  name 
of  Electricity,  are  not  a  little  increased  by 
finding  that  the  iirst  question  it  naturally 
asks — What  is  electricity  ?  What  deh- 
nitely  am  I  to  think  of  when  I  say  that 
word  ? — will  be  the  last  to  get  sjitisfacto- 
rily  an.swcred.  Yet  this  mighty  some¬ 
thing  pervades  and  penetrates  the  whole 
depth  and  bre.adth  ot  the  solid  earth,  the 
w.ater,  and  the  viewless  air,  with  modes 
of  action  complex  and  various,  that  blend 
subtly  with  the  other  forces  of  nature, 
sometimes  over-raa.stering,  sometimes  sub¬ 
servient  to  them. 

Not  much  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  pliysical  science  began  the  enterprise 
of  unraveling  these  intricacies,  almost 
without  a  clue.  The  first  hint  which 
called  men’s  observation  to  the  existence 
of  electricity  W’as,  that  certain  .substances, 
when  rubbed,  attract  light  bodies,  bits  of 
paper,  feathers,  etc.  Hut  this  fact,  known 
to  the  ancients,  lay  isolated  .and  barren 
for  centuries;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
accidental  discovery,  in  1746,  of  the  Ijey- 
don  jar — of  an  apparatus  that  is,  which, 
when  put  in  communication  with  a  frac¬ 
tional  machine,  could  accumulate  in  great 
quantity  and  intensity  the  electricity  pro¬ 
duced — that  this  unknown  power  began 


to  be  identified  as  one  of  Nature’s  might¬ 
iest  agents  —  one  that,  in  its  terrible 
moods,  could  deal  death  and  dcva.station. 

lias  the  reader  a  cle.ar  idea  of  what  is 
meant  by  producing,  or,  more  properly, 
liberating  electricity  i  All  bodies,  wheth¬ 
er  solid,  fluid,  or  giiscous,  contain  elec¬ 
tricity  in  a  natural  or  neutral  st.nte,  in 
which,  th.at  is,  the  two  opposing  principles 
or  forces  known  as  negative  and  positive 
electricity,  exactly  balance  each  other,  and 
consequently  give  no  evidence  of  their 
existence.  Hut  friction,  pressure,  per¬ 
cussion,  heat,  chemical  action — whatever, 
in  fact,  disturbs  the  relative  position  of 
the  particles  or  molecules  of  a  body — dis¬ 
turbs  this  balance,  destroys  this  union  ; 
and  the  two  opposing  principles,  no  longer 
neutralizing  each  other,  are  free  to  act 
on  other  particles,  and  disturb  their  elec¬ 
tric  equilibrium.  When  thus  liberated, 
the  negative  manifests  itself  upon  one  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  positive  on  a  neighboring 
surface.  This  dectunposed  condition  is 
called  static  electricity,  or  electric  tension. 
The  reunion  of  the  two  kinds,  which 
takes  place  in  virtue  of  their  mutual  attrac¬ 
tion,  may  bo  either  instantaneous,  as  in  the 
discharge;  or  continuous;  or  “a  scries,  in 
fact,  of  decompositions  and  recomposi¬ 
tions,”  as  in  the  current.  This  is  dynamic 
electricity.  Bodies  in  which  a  current 
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can  thus  transmit  itself  freely  are  called 
conductors ;  those  that  oppose  a  resistance 
insulators.  It  was  once  thought  that  this 
constituted  an  absolute  distinction,  but  it 
is  now  known  to  be  merely  a  ditterence  of 
degree.  All  bodies  conduct  electricity  to 
some  extent — all  oppose  some  degree  of 
resistance.  ! 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  electricity  in 
motion,  when  of  sufficient  intensity,  gives 
rise  during  its  transmission  to  light  and 
heat.  One  condition  is  necessary — that  it 
should  meet  with  some  considerable  de¬ 
gree  of  resistance  to  its  progress;  and, 
where  the  resistance  is  greatest,  there  the 
light  and  heat  are  most  intense.  Very 
soon  after  the  invention  of  the  Leyden 
jar,  Franklin  succeeded  in  melting  thin 
leaves  of  metal  by  means  of  discharges  ; 
Deccaria  and  Priestley  also  in  making 
wires  incandescent,  in  melting,  and  even  in 
burning  them,  if  the  experiment  took 
place  in  the  air,  and  the  metal  was  an  ox- 
idizable  one.  The  discovery  of  voltaic 
electricity  (electricity  liberated  by  chemi¬ 
cal  action,  that  is)  furnished  a  means  of 
establishing  constant  currents,  and  showed 
tliat  similar  effects  resulted  from  these  as 
from  discharges,  only  that  the  latter,  when 
very  powerful,  produce  an  explosion  that 
disperses  the  wires  to  powder,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  a  current.  Sir  Ilum- 
j)hrey  Davy  pLaced  thin  leaves  of  metal  in 
the  circuit  of  a  voltaic  pile,  and  found 
they  gave  flames  of  different  colors  in 
burning.  Zinc  gives  a  beautiful  blue 
fl.ame  ;  tin  a  purple  ;  lead,  yellow  with  vi¬ 
olet  border  ;  copper,  green,  accompanied 
with  very  vivid  sparks.  Silver  gives  a 
flame  white  in  the  center,  green  at  the 
edges ;  gold  a  brilliant  yellow.  A  crack¬ 
ling  somid  and  a  kin<l  of  hissing  acconip.a- 
ny  the  burning. 

The  most  remarkable  manifestation  of* 
electric  light,  both  for  intensity  and  con¬ 
tinuity,  is  the  voltaic  arc  discovered  by 
Davy.  It  is  produced  between  the  con¬ 
ductors  that  terminate  the  two  poles  of  a 
voltaic  battery  (the  electrodes,  as  they 
are  called.)  Dipped  in  this  arc  of  brilliant 
light,  “  all  the  most  refractory  substances, 
platinum,  sapphire,  magnesia,  melt  like 
wax  in  a  caudle  ;  fragments  of  diamond, 
carbon,  plumbago,  seem  to  evaporate 
without  undergomg  previous  fusion.”  The 
voltaic  arc  “  may  be  formed  in  vacuum  as 
well  as  in  air,  a  proof  that  the  combina¬ 
tion  with  which  it  is  attended  in  air  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  heat  and  light  there  de- 
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veloped.”  Only  in  this  case  a  current  of 
great  intensity  is  required — sufficient,  in 
fact,  to  tear  off  minute  particles  from  the 
suriiice  of  the  electrodes ;  and  these  incan¬ 
descent,  scintillating  particles  form  the 
arc.  When  the  arc  is  produced  in  air,  or 
any  gaseous  medium,  the  particles  of  this 
medium  become  incande.scent,  just  as  a 
wire  becomes  so  when  traversed  by  a  dis¬ 
charge  or  powerful  current ;  “  and  all  the 

S)henomcna  of  electric  light,”  says  De  la 
live,  “  coufinn  us  in  the  opinion  that  it 
arises  from  the  incandescence  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  medium  which  is  traversed 
by  the  discharge  or  current,  and  from 
that  of  the  particles  which  are  detached 
from  the  electrodes,”  M.  Silliman,  hav¬ 
ing  protected  his  eyes  with  green  glass, 
savo  the  particles  pass  from  the  positive  to 
the  negative  pole,  and  collect  there  like 
dust  driven  before  the  wind.  On  one 
electrode  is  found  a  little  cone  of  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  particles,  in  the  other  a  slight 
hollow.  Sometimes,  however,  the  trans¬ 
port  takes  j)lace  in  both  directions. 

Electric  light  approaches  more  nearly 
to  sol.ar  light  than  that  produced  from 
any  other  source.  It  presents  no  trace 
of  polariz.ation  ;  its  spectrum  contains  the 
same  colors  as  the  solar  .spectrum,  with  the 
addition  of  several  very  clear  rays  of  great 
brilliancy,  which  differ  in  number  and  j)osi- 
tion  according  to  the  nature  of  the  elec¬ 
trodes  employed.  As  to  iusensity,thc  light 
of  the  arc  produced  by  a  powerful  battery, 
is  to  solar  light  as  1  to  2'5 ;  while  the 
light  produced  by  the  combustion  of  gsis- 
eous  mixtures  is  to  the  electric  light  as  1 
to  56.  A  daguerreotype  impression  may 
be  obtained  of  an  object  illuminated  by  it. 

Chemical  action  was  spoken  of  above, 
as  the  source  of  voltaic  electricity.  This, 
however,  was  long  a  disputed  point ;  MM. 
Becquerel,  Karsten,  and  otliers,  regarding 
the  mere  contact  of  the  two  heteroge¬ 
neous  met<als  forming  part  of  two  con¬ 
secutive  pairs  of  a  pile,  as  the  exciting 
cause.  A  few  exceptional  facts  appeared 
stubbornly  to  support  this  view.  But  M. 
De  la  Uive,  tvho  has  made  the  theory  of 
the  voltaic  pile  a  special  subject  of  inves¬ 
tigation,  holds  they  may  be  otherwise  in¬ 
terpreted,  and  on  the  whole  considers  it 
well  established  that  chemical  action,  not 
contjict,  is  the  source. 

Viewed  as  an  effect^  chemical  action 
produced  by  electricity  has  yielded  re¬ 
sults  which,  both  in  scientific  and  in  prac¬ 
tical  iin})ortance,  transcend  all  others.  It 
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has  unlocked  recesses  of  which  the  very 
existence  was  previously  hidden.  Sub¬ 
stances  that  had  baffled  all  other  means 
of  chemical  analysis,  and  were  reg.arded 
as  elementary,  electricity  has  resolved. 
When  its  decomposing  power  w.as  first 
discovered,  it  was  thought  new  elements, 
and  in  particular  a  new  kind  of  acid,  were 
produced  by  it.  But  a  lynx-eyed  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  cjuestion  enabled  Davy  fully 
to  establish,  that  it  only  liberates  the  pre¬ 
existing  elements  of  bodies  exposed  to  its 
action,  and  thus  facilitates  their  combina¬ 
tion  w'ith  other  elements  that  may  be  pre¬ 
sent.  In  this  manner  entirely  new  com¬ 
pounds  have  beeft  formed.  It  not  only  lib¬ 
erates  the  elements — it  transports  them ; 
a  characteristic  that  belongs  to  decompo¬ 
sition  by  electricity  alone.  Bodies  that 
submit  to  its  action  (for  all  do  not)  are 
called  electrolytes 

To  conclude,  Electro-Chemistry  seems 
likely  to  prove  also  the  quarter  whence 
most  light  will  come  on  the  great  question 
alluded  to  at  the  outset — Wliat  is  Electri¬ 
city  ?  It  has,  .at  all  events,  effectually  ex¬ 
ploded  tlie  old  notion  of  a  fluid,  or  two 
fluids  ;  and  has  led  to  its  being  universally 
regarded  as  a  force.  But,  What  kind  of 
force?  is  still  the  question.  Its  power 
over  the  atoms  of  matter,  to  alter  their 
relative  position,  and  constr<ain  or  acceler¬ 
ate  their  movements  in  a  solid  body,  may 
be  proved,  but  c.an  not  be  seen,  except  in 
those  more  violent  manifestations  that 
shatter  .and  destroy.  In  electrolysis,  on 
the  contrary,  we  partly  see  into  the  very 
mode  of  working.  We  see  the  firmest 
unions  dissolved,  the  elements  in  definite 
proportions  carried  this  way  and  that, 
and  forced  into  new  combinations.  More 
than  one  electro-chcmic<al  theory  (involv¬ 
ing  of  course  the  nature  of  electricity  it¬ 
self)  has  arisen.  The  subject,  though  ob¬ 
scure,  is  so  interesting,  that  perhaps  the 
reader  may  be  tempted  to  follow  a  very 
brief  statement  of  M.  De  la  Hive’s  view 
of  it,  which  is  based  on  that  of  Berzelius. 
He  sets  out  from  the  principle,  that  every 
atom  has  two  electric  poles,  contrary,  but 
of  the  same  force.  Whether  caused  by  a 
movement  of  rotation  in  theatomornot,he 
regards  as  a  question  that  can  not  at  pre¬ 
sent  be  decisively  answered.  One  atom  dif¬ 
fers  from  another  in  its  jmlarity,  only  in  .as 
much  as  one  may  have  a  more  powerful 
polarity  than  another,  but  in  tiic  same 
atom  the  two  .electric  poles  are  always 
of  the  same  force.  When  two  insulated 
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atoms  are  brought  near  to  each  other,  if 
they  have  an  equal  force  of  polarity,  it  is 
by  their  bulk  they  attract  one  another, 
.and  unite  ;  which  is  molecular  .attraction, 
or  cohesion.  But  if  one  have  a  stronger 
pol.aritv  than  another,  they  attract  each 
other  Sy  their  opposite  poles,  and  a  new 
or  compound  atom  is  formed,  also  having 
two  equal  .and  contr.ary  electric  poles ; 
and  this  is  chemical  affinity. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  these  are  not 
the  fanciful  speculations  of  men  eager  for 
the  goal  yet  im|)atient  of  Labor,  who  suffer 
a  lively  im.agination  to  outrun  knowledge. 
Neither  do  they  pretend  to  claim  accept¬ 
ance  as  established  truth,  but  simply  as 
an  hypothe.sis  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
some  of  those  standing  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  discovery,  seems  best  to  harmo¬ 
nize  and  bind  together  a  gre.at  body  of 
anomalous  facts ;  an  hypothesis  th.at  will 
stand  or  fall  according  as  increased  know¬ 
ledge  shall  strengthen  or  undermine  its 
foundations ;  but  by  no  means  to  be  re¬ 
jected  on  the  ground  that  it  contradicts 
the  evidence  of  the  sen-ses,  or  Inandles  a 
subject  beyond  our  reach.  Unless  a  man 
is  prepared  to  say,  “  The  earth  stands 
still,  the  sun  moves,  because  I  see  them  do 
so,'’  he  h.as  no  right  to  regard  the  evidence 
of  his  senses  as  iinjtregnable  ground. 
It  was  a  very  singular  lesson  Astronomy 
tiiught  us  on  this  head,  though  we  are 
now'  so  famili.ar  with  it  as  to  have  ceased 
to  perceive  its  meaning.  Tliink  what  a 
slumbrous  stillness  rests  upon  the  face  of 
nature ;  how  eiidlessly  broad  and  deep 
seem  to  spread  out  the  foundations  of  the 
earth.  Then  think  again  what  is  the 
truth :  a  little  rounded  star  in  rapid,  cease¬ 
less,  threefold  motion  ;  not  slumbering  on 
its  broad  foundations,  but  hung  baseless 
mid  infinity,  it  “  taketh  no  rest.”  Per¬ 
haps  we  have  been  equally  deceived  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  ;  perhaps  the 
fundamental  idea  we  have  of  solid  matter 
— that  its  particles  are  relatively  at  rest, 
may  be  overthrown,  .and  ceaseless  motion 
proved  the  condition  of  existence  for 
.atoms  .as  for  worlds.  What  then  ?  We 
can  not  afford  to  despise  our  senses,  since 
through  them  alone  comes  our  report  of 
the  w’orld  without.  Science  deals  with 
them  .as  an  able  lawyer  deals  with  a  pack 
of  stupid  or  roguish  witnesses;  cross-ques¬ 
tions  them,  sets  one  against  the  other, 
sifts  and  balances  the  conflicting  evidence, 
marsh.als  it,  puts  sense  into  it — and  in  tiie 
e  id  triumphaiilly  draws  truth  out  of  it. 
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It  is  but  shallow  philosophy  to  sneer  at 
the  senses,  for  without  them  man’s  reason 
would  be  a  king  without  a  kingdom. 
Dwell  rather  on  the  ingenuity  with  which 
— when  once  he  has  got  a  hint  of  new 
fields  to  be  explored — man  provides  him¬ 
self  with  supplementary  senses,  as  it  were : 
with  the  telescope,  makes  his  eyes  as  the 
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eyes  of  a  giant ;  with  the  microscope,  sees 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  smallest  flower, 
like  King  Oberon  himself;  with  electros¬ 
cope,  galvanometer,  and  other  dainty  de¬ 
vices,  achieves  a  delicacy  of  perception 
which  can  detect  the  feeblest  trace  or 
lightest  movement  of  Nature’s  stealthiest 
agent. 


From  the  Dublin  Unirerslty  Hogailna. 


TISCIIENDORF  AND  THE  CODEX  SINAITICUS. 


The  name  of  Tischendorf  does  not  now 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  connection  with 
Biblical  literature.  The  course  of  author¬ 
ship  of  this  distinguished  savant  began  as 
long  ago  as  1838,  when  an  edition  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  proclaimed  his 
qualifications  for  the  task  of  textual  criti¬ 
cism,  and  decided  his  career.  Tlie  patron¬ 
age  of  his  own  sovereign  furnished  him 
with  the  means  of  visiting  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  its  manuscript  trea¬ 
sures,  especially  its  Codex  Ephremi  Re- 
scriptus,  one  of  the  most  valuable  palimp¬ 
sests  in  the  world.  Since  then  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Malta, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Constantinople, 
have  been  traversed  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  researches,  and  have  borne  witness  to 
his  combined  learning  and  zeal.  To  sum 
up  his  publications  were  to  fill  a  para- 

fraph  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  “  Codex 
riderico-Augustanus,”  his  “  Monuments 
Sacra  Inedita,”  his  “Evangelium  Pala- 
tinum,”  his  “  Codex  Amiatinus,”  his 
Codex  Claromontanus,”  his  “  I*alimp- 
sest  Fragments,”  his  “  Apocryphal  Acts,” 
“  Apocryphal  Gospels,”  “  Apocryphal 
Apocalypses,”  and  his  successive  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  have 
established  his  reputation  as  the  largest 
contributor  to  texual  criticism  of  his  day, 
and  made  the  name  of  Tischendorf  cele¬ 
brated  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  quiet 
university. 

In  the  volume  before  us*  we  have  re- 

*  Notitia  Editioni*  Codieu  Bibliorum  Sinaitici. 
Edidit  Ainoth.  Frid.  Const,  Tischendorf.  Lipsisc : 
F.  A.  Brockhaus.  I860. 


cord  made  of  one  of  his  latest  journeys, 
and  of  certainly  his  greatest  acquisition — 
a  very  ancient  manuscript,  containing  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  Greek,  and  the  entire  New  Testament, 
without  omission  or  erasure,  tie  minimd 
quidem  lacund  deformatum.  Any  manu¬ 
script  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  any  lan¬ 
guage,  with  a  credible  date  reaching 
above  the  tenth  century,  would  be  consi-  f 
dered  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stores  of 
critical  matter  for  settling  the  sacred 
text,  for  even  these  are  comparatively 
few  ;  but  to  meet  with  one  whose  date  is 
assigned,  unhesitatingly,  by  its  finder  to 
the  earlier  half  of  the  fourth  century^  was 
enough  to  turn  Tischendorf  crazy  with 
joy.  His  record  of  his  emotions  at  the 
moment  of  discovery  is  quiet,  but  the  ex¬ 
ultation  of  his  feelings  could  not  be  dis¬ 
guised  : — '•^Quac  res  quantarn  in  admira- 
tionem  me  conjecerit,  dissimulare  nequi- 
6am.” 

It  appears  that  in  his  two  previous  jour¬ 
neys  to  the  East,  of  the  earlier  of  tvhich 
he  makes  interesting  report  in  his  Reise 
in  dem  Orient,  1846-48,  he  had  been,  be¬ 
yond  expectation,  successful  in  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  materials  for  publication,  of  one 
sort  or  another.  The  second  journey — 
that  of  1853,  nine  years  after  the  first — 
bears  more  the  character  of  a  great  dis¬ 
appointment  than  the  preceding,  as  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  circumstances  will  explain. 

In  the  year  1844  the  King  of  Saxony 
furnished  Professor  Tischendorf  with 
funds,  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  inqui¬ 
ries  after  parchments  and  old  books  in  the 
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East.  Amongst  the  acquisitions  of  that 
strip  was  a  fragment  of  a  Greek  Septua- 
gint,  rescued  by  Tischendoif  from  the  de¬ 
struction  awaiting  it,  and  other  unvalued 
scraps  and  loose  leaves  in  a  basket,  where 
they  were  carelessly  tossed  to  rot  in  the 
damp,  or  be  consumed  by  ants.  A  larger 
fragment  of  that  MS.,  containing  Isaiah 
and  Maccabees,  he  begged  for  in  vain, 
because  the  importunity  of  the  stranger 
taught  the  ignorant  monks  to  set  a  value 
on  their  i*elic  which  they  had  not  had  in¬ 
dependent  knowledge  of  their  own  to  .ap¬ 
preciate.  He  obtained,  however,  enougli 
of  the  disjointed  leaves  .and  smaller  por¬ 
tions  to  constitute  a  satisfactory  specimen 
of  the  whole.  These  fragments  Tischen- 
dorf  published  in  1846,  under  the  title  of 
the  Priderico-Angustan  Codex,  in  com- 
])liment  to  his  royal  patron.  Hut  the 
lengthened  period  of  nine  years  from  his 
first  journey  did  not  ab.ate  his  longing  for 
the  remainder  of  the  precious  manuscript 
{ipsis  tnenibranis  pretiosissimis)  which  he 
had  left  in  such  unsafe  custody,  and  which 
his  own  publications  had  made  so  widely 
known.  lie  expected  that,  during  the 
interval,  the  MS.  would  have  found  its 
way  into  a  European  library,  through  the 
care  of  some  appreciative  traveler ;  but  no 
tidings  came  of  such  a  destination.  This 
prompted  the  journey  of  1853,  undertaken 
with  a  determin.ation  to  transcribe  all  th.at 
remained  of  the  document,  .and  to  publish 
it  on  his  return.  But,  on  his  presenting 
himself  at  the  Convent  of  Mount  Sin.ai,  to 
his  dismay,  the  document  could  nowhere 
be  found.  Describing  his  disappointment, 
in  his  Afon.  Sac.  Ined.  of  1855,  he  ex¬ 
presses  his  belief  that  it  must  have  come 
to  Europe,  and  that  it  Lay  somewhere 
concealed.  Should  it,  however,  be  irreco¬ 
verably  lost,  he  very  fairly  declares  him¬ 
self  innocent  of  neglect  of  the  manuscript, 
for  he  had  frankly  informed  its  custodi.ans 
of  its  value,  and  urged  upon  them  its  more 
careful  preservation. 

M.atters  remained  in  this  position  for 
six  years  longer — Tischendorf  engaged 
with  his  professori.al  duties,  .and  editing 
his  Laborious  volumes  of  .anti(juarl.an  re¬ 
search,  together  with  his  Critical  Greek 
Testaments — Avhen,  by  the  intervention 
of  the  Prince  Von  Falkenstein,  Prime 
Minister  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  the 
successive  Russian  Ambassadors  at  Dres¬ 
den,  the  B.aron  Von  Schroeder,  Prince 
Wolkonsky,  and  Baron  Von  Kotzebue, 
aided  by  the  Intercession  of  Von  Noroff, 


Von  Kovalewsky,  and  Theodore  Von 
Grimm,  the  eager  professor’s  wish  was 
gratified  with  the  injunction  to  return  to 
his  former  scene  of  .action,  and  secure  for 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  what  spoil  he 
might  of  ancient  Greek  and  Oriental  liter¬ 
ature.  On  the  last  day  of  January,  1859, 
Tischendorf  reached  his  old  quarters  in 
the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  and  opened 
his  campaign,  or  r.ather  foray,  with  so  lit¬ 
tle  success,  tliat  four  days  afterwards  he 
completed  his  arrangements,  by  hiring 
horses  and  camels,  for  returning  to  Cairo 
on  the  7th  of  February.  But  an  unex¬ 
pected  and  most  delightful  event  occur¬ 
red,  mean  while,  that  rendered  this  last 
journey  memorable  above  all  others  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  professor ;  for,  conversing 
with  the  sub-prior,  on  the  Septuagint 
translation,  of  which  Tischendorf  had 
brought  with  him  printed  copies,  along 
with  his  Greek  New  Testaments,  the  con- 
ventiual  brother  turned  out  of  a  piece  of 
cloth,  for  his  inspection,  the  very  docu¬ 
ment  of  which  he  had  come  in  search. 

This  revelation  was  a  light  rising  upon 
his  darkness — the  fl.ashing  of  an  instanta¬ 
neous  dawn.  Turning  over  the  coveted 
folios,  he  found  them  to  cont.ain  a  consi¬ 
derable  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
whole  of  the  New,  and  the  Epistle  of 
Barn.ab.as,  along  with  the  first  part  of  the 
Shepherd  of  Ilermas.  Xenophon’s  re¬ 
turning  ten  thous.and  never  hailed  the 
watere  of  the  Black  Sea  wdth  more  gLad- 
some  GaAarra,  GaAaTra,  after  their  wea¬ 
risome  march  and  perilous  adventure, 
than  Tischendorf  the  resurrection  of  his 
buried  love.  Unable  to  sleep  through 
excess  of  joy,  he  bore  the  treasured  parch¬ 
ments  to  his  cell,  and  spent  the  night  in 
copying  the  recovered  Barnabas.  Start¬ 
ing,  nevertheless,  on  the  appointed  day,  he 
obtained  the  promise  of  the  superior  that 
the  mutilated  Codex  would  be  forwarded 
after  him  to  Cairo,  to  be  copied,  as  soon  as 
the  license  to  do  so  should  reach  the  con¬ 
vent  from  their  ecclesi.astical  head  in 
Egypt.  A  very  few  days  sufficed  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  required  permission,  and  Tischen¬ 
dorf  rejoiced  in  his  prize,  retaining  it  in  his 
ossession  till,  wdth  the  aid  of  two  friends, 
e  h.ad  copied  its  every  word,  letter, 
sign,  and  vari.ation.  Two  months  sufficed 
for  this  Herculean  task,  which  comprised 
the  transcription  of  upwards  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  lines  of  Greek.  This  done, 
his  joy  was  complete. 

The  originial  MS.,  it  was  suggested, 
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might  very  appropriately  be  presented  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  a  distinguished 
professor  and  protector  of  the  Christian 
faiih  ;  and  the  hint  met  with  unanimous 
compliance.  As  no  one,  however,  had,  at 
the  time,  the  right  of  making  the  present¬ 
ation,  in  consequence  of  Archbishop  Con¬ 
stantine's  death  and  the  non-consecration 
of  his  successor,  it  was  concluded  to  lend 
the  MS.  for  the  purpose  of  completing  an 
accurate  impression  of  its  contents,  leav¬ 
ing  the  question  of  its  final  ownership  for 
future  determination. 

From  May  to  Sej)tember  Tischendorf 
was  free  to  traverse  Palestine  in  search  of 
hidden  MSS.,  and  M'as  at  Jerusalem  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Duke  Constantine, 
w’ho  lent  his  royal  countenance  to  his  la¬ 
bors.  In  Constantinople  the  Russian  am- 
biussador.  Prince  Lobanow,  received  him 
as  his  guest  in  his  palace,  a  circumstance 
we  feel  pleasure  in  recording,  the  priestr 
hood  of  letters  receiving  due  homage 
at  the  hands  of  the  princes  of  the 
people.  From  this  enlightened  noble¬ 
man,  Tischendorf  learned  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  another  notice  since  his  own  of 
the  Sinaitic  Codex,  namely,  one  from  the 
pen  of  the  Archimandrite  Porjdiyrv,  who, 
in  1846,  had  examined  its  peculiarities, 
when  he  visited  the  monastry  in  the  des¬ 
ert.  These  he  describes  in  his  publication 
of  1 856  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  makes  sucli 
mistakes  as  would  natui-ally  occur  in  the 
case  of  a  person  not  conversant  with  te.\- 
tual  criticism.  The  Greek  divine,  for  in¬ 
stance,  supposes  the  MS.  to  follow  the 
Euthalian  prescript  in  its  stichoraetry ; 
and,  as  this  arrangement  of  the  text  dates 
about  four  hundred  and  forty-six,  that  the 
MS.  may  be  of  the  fifth  century.  From 
this  surmise  he  conjectured  that  its  cor¬ 
rections  belong  to  the  same  age,  and  that, 
by  means  of  these,  a  peculiar  text — call  it 
the  Alexandrian — was  brought  into  har¬ 
mony  with  that  of  the  universal  Church. 
These  suppositions  are  gratuitous  and  in¬ 
correct.  The  arrangement  is  not  Eutha- 
lain  ;  nor  if  it  were,  w’ould  its  age  be  de¬ 
cided  thereby — its  upward  limit  would, 
indeed,  be  fixed,  but  not  its  downward. 
Its  corrections  are  made  by  many  distinct 
hands,  the  two  most  important  being  of  a 
*  date  several  centuries  after  the  original 
writing  of  the  MS. ;  and  the  corrections, 
though  often  concurrent  u  ith  the  ortho¬ 
dox  and  received  text,  more  frequently 
diverge  from  it.  The  learned  priest,  more¬ 
over,  though  duly  impressed  with  the  ar- 
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I  chaic  aspect  of  the  document,  adopted  no 
measures  for  transcribing  it,  or  making  it 
available  for  critical  purposes.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  shepherd  of 
Hernias  in  Greek  was  a  desideratum  of 
scholars,  as  well  as  the  earlier  part  of  the 
epistle  of  Rarn.abas,  or  he  would  probably 
liave  had  these,  at  least,  transcribed  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Christian  world. 
The  venerable  Archimandrite  was  evident¬ 
ly  more  of  the  amateur  than  the  connois¬ 
seur.  No  man  is  great  in  every  line.  No7i 
ornne*  omnia  possumus. 

On  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1859,  Tischendorf  w.as  graciously 
received  by  the  Emperor  and  Empress, 
who  examined  seriatim  the  profe-ssor’s 
stores.  Ry  Alexander's  command  they 
were  exhibited  publicly  for  a  fortnight, 
and  the  Sinaitic  Codex  was  ordered  to  be 
prepared  for  the  press  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  delay.  The  preservation  of  such  a 
monument  of  ancient  learning  and  piety, 
where  such  losses  had  accrued  to  its  con¬ 
temporary  literature,  was  providential  ; 
and  in  recognition  of  the  divine  care,  the 
precious  boon  should  no  longer  be  with¬ 
held  from  the  world  of  letters  and  re¬ 
ligion. 

The  plan  of  publication  pursued  will  be 
to  represent  the  original  text  by  facsimile 
types,  the  regularity  of  the  letters  greatly 
favoring  this  method  ;  but  even  minute 
varieties  of  character  will  be  exhibited 
also.  The  alterations  by  the  chief  correc¬ 
tors  will  be  given  in  the  margin,  together 
with  other  peculiarities,  such  as  punctua¬ 
tion,  accents,  etc.,  while  the  less  im|K)r- 
tant  or  most  modern  alterations  will  be 
exhibited  in  the  commentary.  Twenty 
pages  of  lithographic  fac.simile,  drawn 
from  photographs,  will  exhibit  to  the  eye 
of  the  student  an  exact  picture  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  original.  Approved  ar¬ 
tists  at  St.  Petersburg  w’ill  make  the 
drawings  ;  the  firm  of  Giesecke  and  Ue- 
verient,  at  Leipzig,  .are  to  be  the  printers, 
and  each  page,  as  it  issues  from  the  press, 
will  engage  the  ever-vigilant  and  active 
supervision  of  the  learned  editor  himself. 
What  an  acquisition  this  will  be  to  the 
Church  and  the  learned  world  we  need 
not  say,  and  what  a  monument  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  talent,  and  ingenuity  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  textuary,  who  publishes  a  great  work 
like  this  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years, 
leaving  nothing  to  desire  on  the  score  of 
accuracy,  cheapness,  and  accessibility  af¬ 
ter  the  painful  disappointment  we  have  so 
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recently  oxporiencctl  in  the  wretcliecl,  nn- 
tjcholarly,  and  extortionate  Vatican  im¬ 
print  of  Cardinal  Mai. 

The  three  hundred  costly  facsimile 
copies  the  Emperor  of  Russia  will  retain 
himself,  for  the  purpose  of  gifts  to  the 
learned  bo<1ics  of  Europe  ;  but  cheap  edi¬ 
tors,  in  ordinary  type,  b)  be  printed  with 
equal  accuracy  and  beauty  at  the  sjune 
time,  will  gratify  the  curiosity  of  pur- 
(diasers  .and  diffuse  the  information  the 
manuscript  contains  ns  wide  as  the  world. 

The  whole  imprint  of  the  Codex  will 
occupy  three  volumes,  of  which  two  will 


contain  the  Old  Testament  and  one  the 
New.  A  supplementary  volume  will  in¬ 
clude  the  facsimile  plates,  and  a  lengthen¬ 
ed  commentary  upon  all  the  cmendatione 
in  the  manuscript  and  its  palteography. 
F.  A.  Rrockhans,  of  I^eipzig,  is  to  have 
charge  of  the  ordinary  Greek  type  edition. 
The  whole  work  is  designed  to  be  comple¬ 
ted  in  the  middle  of  1862 — a  year  memo¬ 
rable  in  the  annals  of  Russia,  as  it  tvill  be 
the  thousiindth  year  of  its  existence  ;  and 
it  is  desired  to  associate  this  great  literary 
achievement  with  the  celebration  of  the 
military  and  social  progress  of  the  empire. 


THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  OF  1  8  62. 


The  Great  International  Exhibition  of 
1862  has  now  passed  through  the  first 
and  earliest  stage  of  its  career — th.at  of 
mere  talk — and  has  entered  on  the  jiicto- 
rial  j>eriod.  The  vast  buildings  which 
(D.  V.)  will  occupy  a  groat  deal  of  space 
next  year,  not  only  in  the  parish  of  Ken¬ 
sington,  but  in  our  own  columns,  has  now 
been  conceived  in  all  its  det.ails,  and  re¬ 
presented  on  paper.  The  designs,  in  other 
words,  have  been  furnished,  and  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  very  shortly  m.ado  pul>- 
lic.  The  building  differs  in  many  essen¬ 
tial  particulars  from  its  predecessor.  It 
will  be  much  larger,  more  commodious, 
much  more  imposing  in  its  interior,  while 
from  without  its  aspect  will  be  of  almost 
impressive  magnitude  .and  grandeur. 
Glass  and  iron  are  no  longer  to  be  the 
chief  features  in  the  design.  Externally 
they  appear  only  to  be  used  where  light¬ 
ness  with  ornamental  effect  is  needed,  and, 
therefore,  when  they  are  introduced  with 
these  ends  in  view,  they  are  managed 
with  good  taste  and  architectural  effect, 
which,  viewing  the  design  .as  a  whole, 
makes  it  one  of  the  finest  and  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  the  kind  that  has  probably  ever 
been  reared. 

The  new  building  will  occupy  three 
acres  more  ground  than  did  that  of  1851, 
twenty-three  having  been  covered  at 
Hyde  Park,  and  twenty -six  being  requir¬ 


ed  at  Kensington.  The  flooring  sp.ace  in 
1851  was  just  short  of  a  million  feet.  In 
the  proposed  building  there  will  be  1,140,- 
000 ;  but,  as  it  is  intended  to  exhibit  ma¬ 
chinery  and  .agricultural  implements  in  a 
wing  especially  built  for  the  purpose,  the 
sp.ace  occupied  in  1851  by  these  cl.asses 
will  be  .at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission¬ 
ers  for  other  works,  so  that  practically 
j  there  will  be  some  500,000  feet  of  flooring 
more  in  18G2  than  in  1851.  The  greatest 
height  in  1851  was  160  feet,  and  the  main 
nave  running  from  end  to  end  was  60  feet 
high  by  72  wide.  The  greatest  height  of 
the  proposed  building  will  be  260  feet, 
and  the  nave  will  be  1200  feet  long  by  85 
feet  wide,  and  100  feet  high.  The  total 
length  of  the  first  Exhibition  building  was 
1800  feet  by  400  feet  wide.  The  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  present  are  to  be  1200  feet 
long  by  700  feet  broad,  exclusive  of  the 
space  set  aside  for  the  display  of  agricul¬ 
tural  implements,  which  is  in  rough  num- 
I  bers  1000  feet  long  by  220  broad.  The 
contractor’s  price  in  1851  was  £80,000. 
Messrs.  Kelk  and  Lucas  contract  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  edifice  in  this  instance  for  £200,- 
000,  though  in  reality  it  will  cost  £300,- 
000,  but  the  payment  of  the  extra  £100,- 
000  is  conditional  on  the  gross  profits  ex¬ 
ceeding  £500,000,  as  they  did  in  1861. 
Messrs.  Kelk  and  Lucas,  therefore,  in  fact, 
guarantee  the  success  of  the  great  display 
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to  the  extent  of  £100,000,  and  though,  in 
all  human  probability,  they  do  not  risk  a 
shilling  of  this  large  sum,  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  a  most  liberal  stake  on  the  success 
of  the  enterprise.  The  buildings  will  be 
erected  at  Kensington,  in  front  of  the  new 
grounds  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
w'hich  they  will  inclose.  One  side  of  the 
edifice  abuts  upon  the  Cromwell  road, 
the  main  entrance  on  the  Exhibition  road, 
and  the  third  side  on  Prince  Albert  road  ; 
the  fourth  or  rear  side  faces  immediately 
upon  the  grounds  of  the  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  Externally  the  building  will  be,  as 
we  have  said,  1200  feet  by  YOO,  though 
the  ground-plan  shows  that  in  some  parts 
the  width  b  diminished  to  500  feet  Tlie 
average  height  will  be  100  feet,  nearly  60 
of  which  will  be  solid  brick-work.  Taking 
one  of  the  main  sides  of  the  building,  on 
Exhibition  road,  as  an  example,  it  will 
present  a  lofty  recessed  fafade,  from  the 
center  of  which  will  rise  a  superb  dome  of 
glass  and  iron  to  the  immense  height  of 
250  feet,  with  the  base  of  the  dome  of  no 
less  than  160  feet  diameter.  These,  for 
there  are  to  be  two,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  building,  will  be  the  largest  domes 
ever  built.  That  of  St.  Paul’s  is  only  108 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  even  St. 
Peter’s  is  only  139.  Tlxese  domes  are  to 
be  reared  over  the  intersection  of  the  nave 
and  transepts  at  right  angles,  and,  as  the 
floors  beneath  both  will  be  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  floors  of  the  rest  of  the 
building,  an  unequaled  view  will  be  got 
from  here  through  almost  every  part  of 
the  vast  interior.  One  magnificent  nave 
will  be  continued  from  this  entrance  in 
the  Exhibition  road  to  the  extreme  end  of 
the  building  in  the  grounds  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  and  at  the  termination  of 
this  the  second  dome  will  rise.  The  nave  is, 
therefore,  to  be  1200  feet  long  by  85  wide 


and  100  high.  The  transepts,  in  which  it 
terminates  at  either  end,  will  be  each  700 
feet  long  by  85  broad  and  100  high.  All 
the  roofs  will  bo  of  W'ood  coated  w'ith  felt, 
and  meeting  in  the  center  at  an  angle, 
like  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  and 
most  of  our  old  cathedrals.  The  effect, 
however,  from  the  interior,  will  not  be 
that  of  an  angular  roof,  as  the  girders  will 
be  arched  and  colored,  and  on  these  the 
eye  will  naturally  rest. 

The  method  of  lighting  the  interior  is 
one  of  the  best  that  could  be  devised.  In 
the  building  of  1851  all  the  screens  that 
could  be  made  were  insufficient  to  keep 
down  the  glare  of  the  sun,  while  on  wet 
days  all  the  care  of  the  plumbers  could 
not  prevent  the  rain  from  dripping  in. 
The  w’ooden  painted  roof  does  away  at 
once  with  the  chances  of  rain  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  edifice,  and  the  new  method  of 
lighting  will  have  equal  advantages.  On 
the  side  walls,  beneath  the  roofs  of  all  the 
naves  and  transepts,  will  be  a  clere-story 
25  feet  high,  of  gla.ss  and  iron,  wdiich,  with 
the  light  from  the  domes,  the  glass  and 
iron  entrances,  and  the  windows  in  the 
walls,  will  m.ake  the  light  as  e(]jual  as  it 
was  throughout  the  building  in  1851 ; 
while,  from  the  fact  of  this  one  being 
erected  due  east  and  west,  the  glare  of  the 
sun  is  obviated. 

The  guarantee  fund  now  amounts  to 
nearly  £300,000,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
it  will  extend  to  a  much  larger  sum  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  two.  One  fact  suf¬ 
ficiently  illustrates  the  progress  made  by 
this  country  since  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 
In  that  year  the  railways  to  London  were 
only  equal  to  bringing  and  taking  away 
42,000  persons  daily ;  now  140,000  trav¬ 
elers  could  be  brought  to  the  metropolis 
by  rail,  and  the  same  number  taken  back 
each  day. 


Hovi  CouRTcsiES. — A  correspondent  gives  us 
this  experience :  “  I  sm  one  of  those  whose  lot  in 
life  has  been  to  go  out  into  an  unfriendly  world  at  an 
early  age;  and  of  nearly  twenty  families  in  which  I 
made  my  home  in  the  course  of  about  nine  years, 
there  were  only  three  or  four  that  could  be  properly 
designated  as  happy  families,  and  the  source  of  trou¬ 
ble  was  not  so  much  the  lack  of  love  as  lack  of  care 
to  manifest  it"  What  a  world  of  misery  is  suggest¬ 
ed  by  this  brief  remark  !  Not  over  three  or  four 
happy  homes  in  twenty,  and  the  cause  so  manifest, 
and  so  easily  remedied !  Ah,  in  the  “  small,  sweet 


courtesies  of  life,”  what  power  resides!  In  a  look, 
a  word,  a  tone,  how  much  of  happiness  or  disqui¬ 
etude  may  be  communicated.  Think  of  it,  reader, 
and  take  the  lesson  Aome  with  you. 

JoiiES  was  riding  through  Sydenham,  and  saw  a 
board  with  ”  This  Cottage  for  Sail  ”  painted  on  it 
Always  ready  for  a  pleasant  joke,  and  seeing  a 
woman  in  front  of  the  house,  he  stopped  and  asked 
lier,  very  politely,  when  the  cottage  was  to  sail? 
“  Just  as  soon  as  the  man  comes  who  can  raise  the 
wind,”  was  her  quick  refdy. 
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Tub  beautiful  engraving  at  the  head  of 
the  present  number  of  the  Eclectic,  illus¬ 
trates  a  memorable  event  in  history.  The 
date  of  the  occurrence  was  1346-47.  The 
scene,  the  personages,  and  the  occasion 
are  full  of  historic  interest.  The  scene 
W'as  the  city,  of  Calais,  in  France.  Of  the 
personages,  one  was  an  angry  monarch 
incensed  against  a  city  of  rebellious  sub¬ 
jects  ;  another  was  his  beautiful  and  he¬ 
roic  queen  on  her  bended  knees,  pleading 
for  the  lives  of  offending  men ;  the  others 
were  six  brave  and  heroic  nobles,  who 
had  volunteered  to  offer  their  lives  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  anger  of  a  wrathful  sovereign. 
The  occasion  was  the  surrender  of  a  city  j 
whose  inhabitants  were  jierishing  with  | 
famine.  The  feelings  developed  on  theoc-  j 
casion,  and  the  facts  recorded  by  the  pen  j 
of  the  historian,  present  strongly-marked 
traits  of  human  cliaracter.  The  engrav¬ 
ing,  to  which  the  artistic  skill  of  Mr.  Sar- 
tain  has  imparted  such  life-like  lineaments, 
will  attract  the  admiring  eye  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  and  give  a  renewed  and  fresh  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  original  scene  to  the  mind, 
from  which  the  facts  m.ay  have  faded. 
Repeated  visits  to  that  famed  city  have 
impressed  the  scene  vividly  upon  our  own 
mind.  We  gather  up  from  historic  pages 
the  main  fiicts,  and  construct  a  brief  out¬ 
line  sketch  by  way  of  explanation  to  our 
readers,  as  they  gaze  upon  the  engraving, 
and  impart  additional  interest  to  this  art¬ 
istic  embellishment  of  the  BIcLEcnc. 

At  this  date,  1346-47,  Edward  III., 
King  of  England,  had  besieged  Calais ' 
with  a  powerful  army,  to  reestablish  his ! 
authority  over  this  revolted  city.  The] 
brave  men  and  inhabitants  made  a  stout  i 
resistance,  and  the  siege  had  bc'en  pro-j 
longed  almost  an  entire  year.  Philip,  j 
learning  the  desperate  condition  of  the 
city,  attempted  to  relieve  it.  He  marched  ; 
a  powerful  army  of  some  two  hundred  | 
thousand  men,  according  to  the  historian  | 
of  the  times ;  but  found  Edward  and  his  i 
army  so  strongly  entrenched  and  defended 
by  morasses,  that  he  found  it  impractica- 1 
ble  to  attempt  a  battle.  lie  contented  | 
himself  with  sending  Edw'ard  a  challenge 
to  personal  and  single  combat.  In  the 


meantime,  David  of  Scotland  had  invaded 
Enghand,  entered  Northumberland  with 
an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  and  carried 
his  ravages  and  devastations  to  the  gates 
of  Durham.  But  Queen  Philipa,  whom 
Edward,  her  husband,  had  left  behind  to 
attend  to  the  affairs  of  England  in  his  ab¬ 
sence  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  assembled  a 
little  army  of  about  twelve  thousand  men, 
which  she  entrusted  to  the  command  of 
Lord  Percy ;  ventured  to  approach  him 
at  Nevill’s  Cross,  near  that  city  ;  and  rid¬ 
ing  through  the  ranks  of  her  army,  ex¬ 
horted  every  man  to  do  his  duty,  and  to 
take  revenge  on  the  invaders.  Nor  could 
Queen  Philipa  be  persuaded  to  leave  the 
field  till  the  armies  were  on  the  point  of 
beginning  the  battle.  The  army  of  the 
Scots  was  greatly  superior  in  numbers, 
but  nevertheless  was  utterly  defeated  and 
routed.  They  were  broken  and  chased 
off  the  field.  Fifteen  thousand  were 
slain ;  among  whom  was  the  Earl  Marshal, 
Edward  Keith,  and  Sir  Thomas  Charteris, 
Chancellor  of  Scotland ;  and  the  king  him¬ 
self  was  taken  prisoner,  and  many  other 
noblemen.  Queen  Philipa  having  secured 
her  royal  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  crossed 
the  sea  at  Dover,  and  was  received  in  the 
English  camp  before  Calais  wdth  all  the 
triumph  due  to  her  rank,  her  merit,  and 
her  success.  This  age  was  the  reign  of 
chivalry  and  gallantry.  The  court  of  Ed¬ 
ward  excelled  in  these  accomplishments. 
The  appearance  of  this  extraordinary  wo¬ 
man  m  the  English  camp  before  Calais 
called  forth  the  most  obscqnious  devotion 
to  this  heroic  queen.  It  is  these  facts  and 
occurrences,  among  others,  which  impart 
additional  interest  and  charm  to  the  scene 
presented  in  the  engraving. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  and  soon  after 
the  arrival  of  Philipa,  that  John  of  Vienne, 
governor  of  Calais,  saw  the  necessity  of 
surrendering  his  fortress,  which  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  last  extremity  by  famine 
and  the  fatigue  of  the  inhabitants.  He 
appeared  on  the  walls,  and  made  a  signal 
to  the  English  sentinels  that  he  desired  a 

fiarley.  Sir  Walter  Manny  w.as  sent  to 
urn  by  Edward.  “  Brave  knight,”  cried 
the  governor,  “  I  have  been  intrusted  by 
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ray  soverei^  with  the  command  of  this 
town.  It  18  almost  a  year  since  you  be¬ 
sieged  me ;  and  I  have  endeavored,  as  well 
as  those  under  me,  to  do  my  duty.  But 
you  are  acquainted  with  our  present  con¬ 
dition.  We  have  no  hopes  of  relief;  we 
are  |x;ri8hing  with  hunger.  I  am  willing, 
therefore  to  surrender,  and  desire,  as  the 
sole  condition,  to  insure  the  lives  and  lib¬ 
erties  of  these  brave  men,  who  have  so 
long  shared  with  me  every  danger  and 
fatigue.” 

Manny  replied,  that  he  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  intentions  of  the  king 
of  England ;  that  that  prince  was  incensed 
against  the  townsmen  of  Calais  for  their 
pertinacious  resistance,  and  for  the  evils 
which  they  bad  made  him  and  his  sub¬ 
jects  suffer ;  that  he  w.as  determined  to 
take  exemplary  vengeance  on  them  ;  and 
would  not  receive  the  town  on  any  condi¬ 
tion  which  should  confine  him  in  the  )mn- 
ishment  of  these  offenders.  “  Consider,” 
replied  Vienne,  “  that  this  is  not  the 
treatment  to  which  brave  men  are  enti¬ 
tled.  If  any  English  knight  had  been  in 
my  situation,  your  king  Avould  have  ex¬ 
pected  the  same  conduct  from  him.  The 
inhabitants  of  Calais  have  done  for  their 
sovereign  what  merits  the  esteem  of  every 
prince  ;  much  more  of  so  gallant  a  prince 
as  Edward.  But,  I  inform  you  that,  if  we 
must  perish,  we  shall  not  perish  unre- 
venged  ;  and  that  we  are  not  so  reduced 
but  we  can  sell  our  lives  at  a  high  price  to 
the  victors.  It  is  the  interest  of  both  sides 
to  prevent  these  desperate  extremities ;  I 
;ind  I  expect  that  you  yourself,  brave  j 
knight,  will  interpose  your  good  offices 
with  your  prince  on  our  behalf.” 

Manny  W'as  struck  with  the  justness  of 
these  sentiments,  and  represented  to  the 
king  the  danger  of  reprisals,  if  he  should 
give  such  treatment  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Calais.  Edward  Avas  at  last  persuaded  to 
mitigate  the  rigor  of  the  conditions  de¬ 
manded  ;  he  only  insisted  that  six  of  the 
most  considerable  citizens  should  bo  sent 
to  him  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  thought 
proper;  that  they  should  come  to  liis 
camp  carrying  the  keys  of  the  city  in 
their  hands,  bare-headed  and  bare-footed, 
with  ropes  about  their  necks ;  and  on 
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these  conditions  he  promised  to  spare  the 
lives  of  the  remainder. 

When  this  intelligence  was  conveyed 
to  Calais,  it  struck  the  inhabitants  w'ith 
new  consternation.  To  sacrifice  six  of 
their  fellow-citizens  to  certain  destruction 
for  signalizing  their  valor  in  a  common 
cause,  appeared  to  them  even  more  severe 
than  that  general  punishment  with  which 
they  were  before  threatened ;  and  they 
found  themselves  incapable  of  coming  to 
any  resolution  in  so  cruel  and  distressful 
a  situation.  At  last  one  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  called  Eustace  do  St.  Pierre, 
whose  name  deserves  to  bo  recorded, 
stepped  forth,  and  declared  himself  willing 
to  encounter  death  for  the  safety  of  his 
friends  and  companions.  Another,  ani¬ 
mated  by  his  example,  made  a  like  gener¬ 
ous  offer ;  and  a  third  and  a  fourth  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  to  the  same  fate,  and 
the  whole  number  was  soon  completed. 
These  six  heroic  burgesses  apjwared  be¬ 
fore  Edward  in  the  guise  of  malefactors, 
laid  at  his  feet  the  keys  of  their  city,  and 
were  ordered  to  be  led  to  execution.  It 
is  surprising  that  so  generous  a  prince 
should  ever  have  entertained  such  a  bar¬ 
barous  pur|)ose  against  such  men ;  and 
still  more  that  he  should  seriously  persist 
in  the  resolution  of  executing  it.  But  the 
entreaties  of  his  queen  stived  bis  memory 
from  that  infamy.  She  threw  herself  on 
her  knees  before  him,  (see  the  engraving,) 
and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  begged  the 
lives  of  these  citizens.  Ilaving  obtained 
her  request,  she  led  them  into  her  tent, 
ordered  a  repast  to  be  set  before  them, 
and,  after  making  them  a  present  of  mo¬ 
ney  and  clothes,  dismissed  them  in  safety. 
Noble  woman  !  Illustrious  queen  1  Avor- 
thy  of  undying  remembrance  on  the  pages 
of  fame !  We  have  desired  to  perpetuate 
her  name  and  the  glory  of  her  deed  of 
rich  benevolence,  in  our  humble  measure, 
by  illustrating  it  on  the  plate  and  the  record 
of  it  on  our  pages.  We  only  add  that 
Edward  took  possession  of  Calais,  and  or¬ 
dered  all  the  inhabitants  to  evacuate  the 
city,  which  he  re-peopled  with  English, 
in  place  of  French,  whom  the  king  kncAV 
regarded  him  as  their  mortal  enemy. 
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Tiikre  was  once  a  poor  woman,  and  she 
had  no  dearer  wish  than  once,  by  accident 
or  a  miracle,  to  obtain  a  great  deal  of 
money,  because  she  believed,  that  if  she 
only  had  money,  all  sorrow  and  suft'er- 
ing  would  be  as  good  as  gone.  The  ac¬ 
cident  and  the  miracle  did  not  happen  for 
a  long  time,  however,  till  the  woman  one 
day  heard  that  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  there 
grow  among  other  grass  a  weed,  and  if 
any  one  were  so  fortunate  as  to  pluck  it, 
the  mountain  would  open,  the  plucker 
would  walk  into  a  large  cave,  at  which 
seven  men  sat  round  a  table,  who  would 
allow  her  to  take  away  as  much  of  their 
treasure  as  she  could  carry^  From  this 
moment  the  poor  woman  had  nothing 
more  pressing  to  do  than  to  fetch  hill- 
grass  daily  during  the  summer  for  her 
cow,  because  she  hoped  to  jduck  the 
miraculous  weed  among  it.  And  so  she 
did  ;  one  day  the  woman  had  again  col¬ 
lected  grass,  carried  the  heavy  basket  on 
her  head,  and  led  her  little  daughter  by 
the  hand,  when  a  large  rock  opened  noise¬ 
lessly  before  her  like  a  well-oiled  door,  and 
allowed  her  to  see  into  a  cave,  where  seven 
old  men  with  long  beards  were  sitting  at 
a  table,  and  piles  of  gold  and  silver  were 
heaped  around  them.  The  woman  Jiaturally 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  emp¬ 
tied  her  basket  upon  the  ground  and  tilled 
it  with  gold.  When  this  was  done,  and 
she  was  going  out  again,  one  of  the  old 
jnen  certainly  said,  “Woman,  forget  not 
the  best  thing !”  but  she  did  not  listen,  and 
went  off.  But  she  had  scarce  reached 
the  entrance  of  the  cave  when  the  rock 
closed  again,  and  shut  in  the  woman’s 
little  daughter,  who  had  i*emained  behind 
playing  with  the  gold.  Then,  the 
mother’s  grief  and  agony  were  great ;  she 
i-au  lamenting  to  the  clergyman,  and  told 
him  what  had  occurred.  The  latter  said 
she  must  wait  other  seven  years,  till  she 
could  tind  her  daughter  again  ;  after  that 
period  she  must  go  again  to  the  mountain 
at  the  same  hour  in  which  she  lost  the 
child,  and  wait  for  what  might  happen  ; 
but  she  had  made  a  grand  mistake  in 


quite  emptying  her  basket  for  the  sake  of 
her  gold,  because  the  miracle  weed  was 
among  the  grass  she  threw  away.  Now 
she  remembered  the  old  man’s  words, 
and  learned  to  her  sorrow  that  she  had 
done  wrong  to  consider  wealth  as  the 
highest  blessing.  How  slightly  she  now 
valued  the  gold  she  brought  home,  when 
she  had  to  pay  for  it  by  the  loss  of  her 
child !  She  thought  further,  and  found 
that  there  were  many  blessings  in  the 
world  which,  if  lost,  reduce  the  value  of 
gold  to  nothing — yes,  even  make  it  ap- 
j>ear  in  an  odious  shape.  Ho  who  gives 
for  gold  and  property  the  loss  of  a  dear 
child,  beloved  parents,  his  fatherland,  a 
good  conscience,  his  honor,  etc.,  could  not 
say  that  he  has  gained,  for  he  has  really 
and  truly  lost.  This,  and  many  other 
things,  the  poor  rich  woman  had  ample 
time  to  reflect  on  during  the  seven  years, 
and,  to  her  honor  be  it  said,  that,  till  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  she  would  not 
look  at  or  handle  the  gold.  At  length 
the  day  came  on  which  she  hoped  to  find 
her  child  again.  The  woman  hurried  to 
the  hill  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  rock 
where  her  child  was  shut  up;  and  see 
there !  from  a  distance  she  perceived  the 
treasure  of  her  heart,  her  child,  sleeping 
in  front  of  the  rock  ;  it  was  as  young  and 
blooming  as  when  she  lost  it.  She  lifted 
it  tenderly,  and  kissed  it  a  thousand  times 
with  tears  on  the  road  home,  thinking, 
“  If  all  the  gold  were  out  of  my  room  I 
should  be  as  happy  as  if  I  had  found  all 
the  treasures  in  the  world !”  But  the 
gold  was  not  gone  ;  and  so  she  was  grate¬ 
ful  for  that,  and  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  wealth,  and  spent  much  ou  the  good 
education  of  her  daughter,  and  thus  the 
well-trained  maiden  becanre  a  great  and 
invaluable  treasure. 

An  interesting  story  in  the  same  almanac 
is  called  the  “  Tailor  of  Stuttf^rdt,”  the 
hero  being  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  him 
of  the  iron  hand,  who  bears  the  same  re¬ 
putation  in  (4ermany  as  Robin  Hood 
among  us,  for  being  the  real  friend  of  the 
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poor.  We  can  hardly  think,  however, 
that  the  perusal  of  deeds  of  violence,  even 
though  performed  with  a  good  intention, 
is  the  healthiest  reading  fur  peasants,  and 
it  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  to  lay 
greater  stress  on  the  fate  of  Gotz  of  the 
Iron  Hand  as  a  warning.  In  other  res¬ 
pects,  the  story  is  amusing:  The  tailor 
of  Stuttgardt,  desirous  of  winning  the 
hand  of  his  beloved,  proceeds  to  Cologne 
to  shoot  at  an  archery  match.  Of  course 
he  wins  the  prize,  but  the  town  council 
manage  to  defraud  him  of  it.  lictuming 
home  in  melancholy  mood,  he  meets  Von 
Berlichingen,  to  whom  he  confides  his 
wrongs,  and  the  knight  captures  a  Co* 
logne  merchant,  whom  he  keeps  prisoner 
until  the  lawfully  won  money  is  paid  over. 
The  following  extract  will  show  how  mat¬ 
ters  are  finally  settled  betw'een  the  imi>e- 
rial  city  and  the  terrible  knight : 

“  A  fortnight  after  the  events  we  have 
just  described,  a  stately  procession  march¬ 
ed  along  the  Zeil  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine,  past  the  Romer,  towards  the 
town-house.  On  the  right  rode  the  Count 
of  Konigstcin,  then  came  to  Sebastian 
Heuser,  the  citizen  bailifi',  and  by  his  side 
Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  who  looked  cheer¬ 
fully  right  and  left,  and  nodded  kindly, 
as  the  spectators  uncovered  their  heads 
on  his  passage,  and  shouted,  ‘  Long  live 
our  Gotz,  the  friends  of  citizens  and  pea- 
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sants!  Long  live  Gotz  with  the  iron 
hand,  the  glory  of  German  chivalry  I  May 
Heaven  preserve  him  long  to  us !’  At 
length  the  procession  reached  the  town- 
house,  and  the  two  counts,  the  bmliff, 
and  the  archer  ascended  the  steps,  and 
stood  a  few  minutes  later  before  the  as¬ 
sembled  council  of  Frankfort,  with  the 
first  burgomaster  at  their  head,  who  gave 
them  a  kindly  welcome. 

“  ‘  Highly  honored  lords  and  friend.s,’ 
the  burgontaster  began,  ‘  as  the  city  of 
Cologne  has  appointed  us  the  arbiters  in 
its  dispute  witli  the  noble  and  highly  re¬ 
nowned  knight  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  of 
Hornburg,  let  us  complete  this  honorable 
duty  in  love  and  friendship.  As  concerns 
yon,  Herr  Sebastian  Heuser,  we  request 
you  once  again  to  make  before  the  assem¬ 
bled  council  of  this  city  the  declaration 
that  you  will  give  up  any  compensation 
and  satisfaction  you  believe  you  have  a 
right  to  claim  from  the  most  honorable 
Gotz  von  Berlichingen.’  ” 

This  incident  is  historical,  and  is  refer¬ 
red  to  by  Von  Berlichingen  in  his  auto¬ 
biography.  We  have  given  the  excerpt, 
because  it  throws  a  curious  light  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  age,  w'hen  a 
knight  and  a  city  could  stand  on  terms  of 
war,  and  required  the  inter])ellation  of  so 
powerful  a  city  as  Frankfort  to  settle  the 
dispute. 


JOHN  SARTAIN  AND  HIS  PORTRAIT. 


The  name  of  this  eminent  artist  has 
long  been  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the 
Ek^LBcnc,  and  to  all  the  lovers  of  beauti¬ 
ful  art  engraving  in  our  land.  He  is  pri- 
mui  inter  pares  in  tlie  line  of  his  profes¬ 
sion,  so  far  as  our  observations  extend. 
In  the  great  family  of  krtists  in  bis  de¬ 
partment  of  engraving,  he  is  second  to 
none  in  native  genius  or  acquired  skill. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Sartain  has  been 
most  industriously  engaged  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  human  portraits,  embracing  a  very 
Large  number  of  personages  more  or  less 
distinguished  in  name,  position,  and  char- 
aster,  in  public  life,  in  the  state,  in  the 
senate,  on  the  bench,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in 


the  literary  walks  of  life.  We  believe  ho 
has  engraved  more  portraits  than  any 
other  man  living  or  dead,  and  with  long 
acquaintance  in  this  direction  we  know  of 
no  one  w’ho  can  stamp  the  human  face  in 
accurate  and  indelible  lineaments  on  a 
plate  of  steel  with  such  suqmsing  celerity 
as  this  accomplished  artist.  During  the 
past  fifteen  years,  and  more,  nearly  every 
monthly  number  of  the  Eclectic  has  gone 
out  to  Its  patrons  embellished  with  beau¬ 
tiful  portraits  or  historic  engravings  from 
his  hand.  Mr.  Sartain  is  a  self-taught  ar¬ 
tist,  engraver,  and  painter.  Had  he  de¬ 
voted  his  genius  and  talents  to  painting 
he  doubtless  would  have  become  as  emi- 
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nent  as  a  painter,  as  he  is  an  engraver.  He 
first  introduced  the  art  of  mezzotint  en¬ 
graving  into  this  country,  and  great  ira- 

f)rovements  have  since  been  made  by 
lis  skill  in  the  facilities  with  which  any 
desired  portrait  or  historic  scene  can  be 
impressed  into  the  face  of  the  steel  plate. 
In  a  future  number  we  hope  to  give  a 
brief  history  of  this  curious  and  wonder¬ 
ful  mezzotint  ait.  During  the  past  fifteen 
years  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  tasking 
Mr.  Sartain  to  produce  monthly,  some  de¬ 
sired  portrait  to  embellish  this  magazine. 
In  compliance  with  this  request,  a  large 
number  of  personages  of  renown  on  the 
great  theater  of  life  have  come  into  view 
in  the  form  of  their  portraits.  Like  some 
artistic  enchanter,  Mr.  Sartain  has  moved 
his  wand,  and  emperors  and  empresses, 
kings  and  queens,  dukes  and  lords,  war¬ 
riors  and  heroes,  historians  and  poets, 
statesmen  and  diplomatists,  and  persons 
of  varied  distinction,  have  been  made  to 
show  their  faces  and  look  up  from  the 
cold,  hard,  and  adamantine '  steel  plate 
with  almost  life-like  accuracy  and  expres¬ 
sion.  They  have  been  made  to  appear  at 
the  will  of  the  artist  with  characteristic 
urbanity  on  his  part  in  imperi.al  parapher¬ 
nalia,  or  royal  vestments,  wearing  crowns, 
stars,  or  other  insignia  of  high  birth  or  il¬ 
lustrious  position,  in  accordance  with  their 
chanacter  and  station  in  the  sight  of  the 
world.  Living,  or  longsince  de.ad,  or  dwell¬ 
ing  in  far-off  lands,  they  come  at  the  artist's 
bidding,  all  unconscious  of  the  process,  and 
assume  a  fixed  and  steady  look  before  the 
gaze  of  the  present  and  coming  generations. 
They  grow  not  old.  No  care-worn  linea¬ 


ments,  no  wrinkle  of  age,  no  pallor  of  de¬ 
cay  engraves  its  traceiw  on  the  face.  If  this 
language  is  strongly  figurative,  it  is  still 
the  part  and  the  province  of  the  real  ar¬ 
tist  of  genius  and  talent  to  achieve  it. 
Such  artists  are  comparatively  few  in 
number.  Such,  however,  is  the  eminent 
artist  whose  fine  and  almost  speaking 
portrait  we  solicited,  and  have  obtained, 
with  his  modest  consent  to  show  his  face 
in  our  present  number,  to  all  our  patrons 
who  have  so  long  admired  the  beautiful 
portraits  which  his  hand  has  engraved 
to  embellish  our  journal.  We  commend 
him  to  their  generous  hospitality  and  good 
will  when  he  shows  his  face  in  their  family 
circles.  AVe  ask  a  kind  scrutiny  and  a 
look  into  those  bright,  artistic  eyes,  which 
we  have  discovered  can  penetrate  as  far 
into  a  steel  plate  as  any  eyes  we  know  of, 
and  can  impart  to  that  hard,  smooth  sur¬ 
face  as  amiable,  and  natural-speaking,  and 
life-like  expression  as  could  be  expected 
from  any  piece  of  metal  whatever. 

As  Mr.  Sartain  has  his  home  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  we  hardly  need  to  add  that  we 
have  penned  this  hasty  and  imperfect 
sketch  of  our  friend  without  his  know¬ 
ledge,  as  a  small  tribute  justly  due  to  his 
artistic  talent  and  skill,  and  to  his  person¬ 
al  worth,  as  he  is  regarded  by  all  who 
know  him.  We  are  quite  sure  that  the 
imtrons  of  the  Eclectic,  and  the  admirers 
of  the  portrait  engravings  from  the  hand 
of  Mr.  Siirtain,  will  coincide  with  all  we 
have  said,  and  more,  also,  in  commenda¬ 
tion  of  one  who  has  done  so  much  to  give 
pleasure  by  the  contemplation  of  the  works 
of  art. 


Tnz  FiiTT-riTi  Exiled  Bocbboss. — Now  that 
Kinj;  Francis  and  his  family  have  quittcii  Naples, 
there  are  in  exile  not  fewer  than  fifty-fire  members 
of  the  liourbon  family  out  of  the  seventy-four  who 
are  the  direct  or  collateral  descendants  of  Louis  ! 
XIV.  The  fifty  fire  are  these:  The  Bourbons  of 
Naples,  consisting  of  King  Francis,  five  brothers, 
and  four  sisters ;  his  majesty’s  uncles — Prince  de 
Capua  and  two  children.  Count  d’Aquila  and  two 
children,  Count  de  Trapani  and  five ;  his  miyesty’s 
aunts — Queen  Uarie  Amalie,  widow  of  King  Louis 
Philippe ;  the  Duchess  de  Berry,  and  the  Duchess  de 
Balemo ;  and,  lastly,  a  cousin-german,  the  Duchess 
d’Aumale — total,  26.  The  Bourbons  of  Spain — the 
Infante  Don  Juan  and  two  children — total,  3.  The 
Bourbons  of  France  —  Count  de  Chambord,  the 
Duchess  de  Parma  and  four  idiildren — total,  0.  The 


Orleans  branch  of  the  French  Bourbons — the  Count 
de  Paris,  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  the  Duke  de  Ne¬ 
mours  and  four  children,  the  Prince  de  Joinville  and 
two,  the  Duke  d’Aumale  and  two,  the  Duke  de 
Montpensier  and  six — total,  20.  Nineteen  Bourbons 
are  not  in  exile,  namely,  the  royal  family  of  Spain, 
sixteen  in  number ;  the  Empress  of  Brazil  (ne«  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Naples ;)  the  Duchess  Augustus  of  Saxe-Co- 
bui^  Gotha  (nre  Princesse  d’Orleans ;)  and  the  Duke 
Charles  III.  of  Parma,  Idfonte  of  Spain,  who  abdi¬ 
cated. 

A  BEAUTirvL  thought  is  suggested  in  the  Koran  : 
"  Angels,  in  Uie  grave,  will  not  question  thee  as  to 
the  amount  of  wealth  thou  hast  left  behind  thee, 
but  what  good  deed  thou  hast  done  in  the  world,  to 
entitle  thee  to  a  seat  among  the  blessed.” 
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Tbi  Lute  and  Career  or  Major  John  Andre, 

Adjdtant-Grkeral  or  tub  Britieh  Army  in 

America.  By  Wintbrop  Sargent.  Boaton: 

Ticknor  A  Fields.  1861.  Pp.  471. 

Tbe  author  has  performed  a  valuable  and  accepta¬ 
ble  service  by  his  careful  researches  and  investiga¬ 
tions  into  tbe  more  minute  life,  career,  and  history 
of  this  accomplished,  renowned,  but  most  unfortunate 
British  officer.  As  no  revolutions  of  time  will  efface 
the  events  and  reminiscences  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  so  will  the  name  of  M^or  Andre  never  perish 
from  among  its  sad  and  touching  annals.  The  vol¬ 
ume  comprises  twenty-two  chapters  of  the  personal 
history  of  its  subject,  and  of  concurrent  events,  as 
connected  with  his  career.  To  this  an  appendix  fol¬ 
lows  coDCcming  Benedict  Arnold,  the  actors  of  Ma¬ 
jor  Andre,  and  his  execution. 

The  volume  is  embellished  with  a  fine  portrait  on 
steel  of  the  youthful  Andre,  which  adds  interest  to 
the  work. 

In  some  respects  this  voluine  might  be  entitled  a 
romance  of  history,  or  romance  of  biography,  or 
both  combined.  It  glances  at  his  parentage,  birth, 
and  early  life — bis  courtship  and  letters  to  Miss  Sew¬ 
ard — the  failure  of  Andre’s  eourtship,  after  which  he 
joins  the  army,  visits  Uertnany,  and  then  comes  to 
America.  His  career  in  this  country,  the  incidents 
of  bis  short  but  eveutful  life  amid  the  stirring  scenes 
and  dangers  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution — hi.s  cap¬ 
ture,  imprisonment,  and  execution  under  the  terrible 
but  just  severity  of  martial  law,  will  be  of  touching 
interest  to  the  American  reader.  We  commend  the 
neatly  executed  volume  to  all  who  find  pleasure  and 
profit  in  revisiting  the  scenes  of  tlie  great  struggle 
of  independence,  even  on  the  historic  page. 

Twelve  Sermons  ;  Delivered  at  Antioch  College. 

Bv  Horace  Mann.  Boston:  Ticknor  A  Fields. 

1861. 

We  learn  from  the  editor’s  preface  that  these 
twelve  sermons  were  written  and  delivered  while 
Mr.  Mann  was  President  of  Antioch  College,  to  which 
the  editor  added  the  meditations  which  were  found  in 
the  numuscripts,  and  which  arc  supposed  to  have 
formed  the  basis  of  the  prayers  accompanying  the 
sermons. 

Brown  A  Taggard  sends  ns  Vol.  XV.  of  their 
l>eautiful  edition  of  the  works  of  Loro  Francis  Ba¬ 
con,  just  publislied,  being  Vol.  V.  of  the  Literary 
and  Professional  Works.  Boston:  Brown  A  Tag- 
gard.  1861.  Pp.  449. 

The  works  of  Lord  Bacon  have  long  been  cele¬ 
brated  for  their  profound  learning,  ability,  and  liter¬ 
ary  wealth.  Here  tbe  scholar,  the  student  of  history, 
the  man  of  learning  may  refresh  and  strengthen  1^ 
mind  with  vigorous  aliment,  and  find  food  for  refloc- 
tkm  and  mature  thought  We  have  noticed  and 
(YMBmended  the  previous  volumes  as  they  have  suc¬ 
cessively  appeared  from  the  press  of  tbe  enter{Nis- 
ing  publishers.  To  scholars  and  men  of  learning  it 
is  quite  sufficient,  simply  to  announce  the  publication 
of  this  fine  edition  of  Bacon's  Works. 


ISCELLANIES. 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  public  taste  of  men  of 
letters  calls  for  the  republication  of  such  works,  and 
such  a  class  of  philosophic  literature  as  is  found  in 
these  successive  volumes.  We  trust  they  will  enrich 
many  a  public  and  private  library. 

H.  Dkrtkr  a  Co.  send  us  their  published  volume, 

I  entitled  A  Look  at  Hume;  or,  Life  in  the  Poor- 
lIorsE  OK  Kew-England,  with  a  series  of  circum- 
stanees  and  persons,  such  as  to  form  one  connect¬ 
ed  Tale  in  the  Annals  of  the  Poor — Mie  Paupers 
of  New-England.  By  S.  H.  Elliott,  author  of 
Jiollitig  Ridgt,  etc.  New  and  revised  edition. 
New-York:  H.  Dexter  A  Co.,  113  Kassau-street ; 
j  Xew-Ilaven,  Conn. :  8.  H.  Elliott,  108  Chapel-street. 

I  The  author  of  this  volume  is  a  man  of  worth,  and 
I  integrity,  and  a  pleasing  writer  of  narrative  inci- 
I  dents  such  as  are  recorded  in  this  production  of  his 
I  pen.  Human  life  amid  its  bumble  aspects,  however 
varied,  is  often  instructive  and  full  of  sanitary  les- 
'  sons,  however  uninviting  tlie  life-like  reality  may  be. 

j  One  Drop  at  a  Time. — Have  yon  ever  watched 
I  an  icicle  as  it  formed?  You  noticed  how  it  froze 
^  one  drop  at  a  time  until  it  was  a  foot  long  or  more. 

If  the  water  was  clean,  the  icicle  remained  clear, 

!  and  sparkled  brightly  in  the  sun ;  but  if  the  water 
I  was  but  slightly  muddy,  the  icicle  looked  foql,  and 
I  its  beauty  was  spoiled.  Just  so  our  characters  arc 
'  forming.  One  little  thought  or  feeling  at  a  time 
,  adds  its  influence.  If  every  thought  be  pure  and 
!  right,  the  soul  will  be  lovely,  and  will  sparkle  with 
I  happiness;  but  if  impure  and  wrong,  there  will  be 
i  finid  deformity  and  wretchedness. 

i 

Animals  Killed  bt  the  Cold. — Viritors  to  the 
1  Zoiilogical  (lardens,  young  and  old,  will  be  sorry  to 
:  hear  that  the  inclement  weather,  which  has  swelled 
'  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality,  has  been  very  fatal  to 
I  our  )>ets  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  The  noble  Nu- 
I  b'lan  lion,  who  had  been  twelve  years  in  the  gardems, 
and  wa.s  the  admiration  of  all  visitors,  is  dead.  In 
!  the  afternoon  he  was  ap!>arently  well,  and  in  the 
[  rooming  he  was  found  by  the  keeper  lying  stiff  and 
I  cold  in  his  den.  A  poti  mortem,  examination  dis- 
I  closed  the  sad  fact  that  the  king  of  bt'asts  bad  suc- 
cumlicd  to  the  intense  cold,  no  organic  disease  hav¬ 
ing  been  discovered. — London  Paper. 

A  BEAUTircL  Eastern  Belief. — Two  angels  keep 
{  watch  upon  each  mortal — ^the  angel  on  the  right  and 
I  the  recording  angel  on  the  left — taking  note  of  every 
I  word  and  action.  At  the  close  of  ea^  day  they  fly 
I  up  to  heaven  with  a  written  report,  and  are  replaced 
'  by  two  similar  ones  on  the  folloaring  day.  Accord- 
\  ing  to  Eastern  tradition,  every  good  action  is  record- 
I  ed  ten  times  by  the  angel  on  the  right ;  and  if  the 
mortal  commit  a  sin,  the  same  benevolent  spirit  says 
'  to  the  angel  on  the  left :  “  Forbear  for  seven  hours 
{  to  record  it ;  pcradvciuure  he  may  repent  and  pray, 
i  and  obtain  forgiveness.” 

I 

I  I  BAVE  thought  that  wild  flowers  might  be  the  al¬ 
phabet  of  angels — whereby  they  write  on  hills  and 
I  fields  mysterious  truths. — Francis. 
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PlLUKIMAGE  OK  THE  Em PRESS  OK  THE  FrK.NCH  TO  I  TllE  PbINCE  OK  WaLES  IN  THE  HCNTINO  FlELD. 


Jerusalem. — Wo  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
a  part,  at  least,  of  the  object  of  Admiral  La  Kon- 
ricre  le  Norrey’s  late  visit  to  Constantinople  had  re¬ 
ference  to  the  for-soinc-time  intended  pilgrimage  of 
the  Empress  of  the  French  to  Jerusalem.  The  offi' 
cial  rumor  now  is  that  her  intention  is  to  lie  carried 
into  effect  before  the  French  troops  leave  Syria.  As 
the  Imperial  voyage,  however,  can  not  he  made  till 
at  least  the  end  of  March,  this  fact  Is  put  forwartl  as 
one  reason  for  stretching  the  term  fixed  for  General 
Beaufort’s  departure  by  the  Convention.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  information  is  that  the  Porte  dis¬ 
poses  of  this  insinuated  necessity  by  the  amplest  of¬ 
fers  of  escort  and  munificent  care  of  her  majesty  dur¬ 
ing  her  stay  in  his  territory.  It  is  said  that  the 
Empress  intends  to  comincinorate  her  visit  to  the 
Holy  Places  by  the  foundation  either  of  a  hospital 
or  a  church  worthy  of  Imperial  France,  and,  in  fact, 
to  make  a  “  progress  ”  whose  eiTccts  shall  l>e  at  once 
striking  and  durable.  She  will,  it  is  said,  replace 
the  diamond  star  stolen,  according  to  Consul  Botta, 
by  the  orthodox  Greeks  from  the  Cave  of  the  Nativi¬ 
ty  at  Bethlehem,  by  another  of  greatly  superior  val¬ 
ue,  and  make  also  most  costly  additions  to  the  deco¬ 
rations  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  itself.  Monsignore 
Brtinoni,  the  Constantinople  vicar  apostolic,  M. 
Bon*,  chief  of  the  Lazarists,  and  the  Bulgarian 
unioni.st  archimandrite,  Macario.s,  arc,  it  is  said,  to 
meet  her  majesty  at  Jaffa,  to  tender  to  her  the  feli¬ 
citations  of  the  Latin  clergy. 

The  Roll  ok  the  Lords. — The  roll  of  the  lords, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  has  just  been  printed  There 
arc  ISO  spiritual  lords  and  427  temporal,  reckoning 
Ixtrd  Auckland  among  the  funner  as  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  The  spiritual  lords  are  2t>  English  pre¬ 
lates  and  four  Irish,  the  Irish  prelates  on  the  roll 
this  session  being  the  .Vrchbishop  of  Dublin  and  the 
Bishops  of  Down,  Ossory,  and  Cork,  Of  the  tem- 
jMjral  lords  three  are  of  the  blood  royal — the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  (Kiug  of  Hano¬ 
ver,)  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  There  follow  20 
dukes,  22  marquises,  kSl  earls,  28  viscounts,  and  223 
baruiui.  This,  however,  is  reckoning  them  techni¬ 
cally,  according  to  the  titles  by  which  they  sit  in  the 
House.  For  instance,  the  Duke  of  Bucclcuch  is 
placed  among  tlie  carls  becaiLse  he  sits,  not  by  his 
Scotch  title,  but  as  Earl  of  Doncaster  in  the  English 
peerage,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  reckoned  only 
among  the  barons  (Baron  Sundridge ;)  the  Earl  of 
Roden  is  Lord  Clanbra-ssill,  the  Marquis  of  Clanri- 
cardc.  Lord  Somerhill ;  Lord  Panmure  also  remains 
among  the  barons,  his  newly-inherited  Scotch  title 
of  Earl  of  Dalhousie  having  no  seat  in  the  house  an¬ 
nexed  to  it.  Assigning  all  such  peers  to  the  rank 
and  title  by  which  they  arc  commonly  known,  and 
speaking  popularly,  the  temporal  lords  are — a  prince, 
a  king,  27  dukes,  36  marquisc‘s,  170  curls,  31  vis¬ 
counts,  and  162  barons.  The  whole  numl>er  in  the 
House,  tlierefore,  is  45'J ;  a  generation  ago  it  was 
not  4oO. 

Lart  Isabella  Finch,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Winchelsca,  was  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the 
Princess  Amelia.  Lord  Batlt,  one  evening,  having 
no  silver,  borrowed  a  half-crown  of  her ;  he  sent  it 
next  day,  with  a  very  gallant  wish  that  he  could  give 
her  a  crown.  She  replied,  that  “  though  he  could 
not  give  her  a  crown,  he  could  give  her  a  coronet, 
and  she  was  very  ready  to  accept  it.” 


— The  Prince  of  Wales  joined  the  field  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire  Hunt  on  Jlonday,  attended  by  his  equer¬ 
ry,  Captain  Grey.  The  meet  was  at  Childerley,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Madingley,  and  in  consc<|uence  of  a 
rumor  having  got  abroad  that  the  prince  was  likely 
to  be  present,  the  field  was  a  very  numerous  one. 
The  lord  lieutenant  (the  Earl  of  Hardwicke)  and  his 
son  were  present,  and  the  university  supplied  a  good¬ 
ly  quota  of  attendants.  A  find  was  made  at  Honey 
Hill.  Reynard  made  straight  for  Madingley,  but 
turned  at  the  pleasure  ground,  and  went  back 
through  Drayton  to  Knapwell  Grove  and  thence  to 
Boxworth.  Here  the  hunted  fox  was  left  in  some 
farm  buildings,  the  hounds  getting  on  the  line  of  a 
fresh  one,  which,  however,  had  been  gone  some 
time,  and  went  by  a  circuitous  course  towards  Chil¬ 
derley,  in  the  neighliorhood  of  which  they  were 
calleii  off  without  a  kill.  In  the  fore  part  of  the 
day  the  pace  was  tremendous,  considering  the  heavi¬ 
ness  of  the  country;  of  both  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  two  horses  were  killed. 
Altogether  it  was  a  very  fair  day.  His  royal  high¬ 
ness  rode  well  up,  and  took  his  fences  gallimtly  and 
well. 

A  WORD  OF  ADVICE. 

Denounce  Essayists  and  Reviewers, 

Hang,  quarter,  gag,  or  shoot  them — 
Excellent  plans— provided  tliat 
You  first  of  all  refute  them. 

By  all  means  let  the  Hangman  burn 
Their  awful  book  to  ashes. 

But  don’t  expect  to  settle  thus 
Their  heterodox  hashes. 

Some  hercsies  arc  so  ingrained. 

E'en  burning  won’t  remove  them, 

A  shorter  and  an  easier  way 

You’ll  find  it — to  disprove  them. 

Bo  this,  right  reverends,  your  revenge. 

For  souls  the  best  of  cure — 

Kssay  Essayists  to  upset. 

And  to  review  Reviewers. 

— English  Paper. 

The  wind  is  un.seen,  but  it  cools  the  brow  of  the 
fevered  one,  sweetens  the  summer  atmosphere,  and 
ripples  the  surface  of  the  lake  into  silver  spangles  of 
beauty.  So,  goodness  of  heart,  though  invisible  to 
the  material  eye,  makes  its  presence  felt ;  and  from 
its  effects  upon  surrounding  things  wo  arc  a.ssured 
of  its  existence. 

i 

I  Lord  Oxkorii  was  told  that  Lord  Coningsby 
I  would  have  his  head.  “  Sorry  I  can  not  return  the 
I  compliment,”  says  Oxford,  “  for  I  would  not  have 
I  his  at  a  gift.” 

I  Conversation  ought  to  be  mental  music,  in  which 
I  diversity  of  thoughts  in  the  unity  of  humanity  makes 
j  harmony  for  the  soul. 

To  the  man  of  strong  will  and  giant  energy,  possi- 
I  biiities  become  probabilities,  and  probabilities  cer¬ 
tainties. 

What  M  iss  will  ruin  any  man? — Mis-manage- 
I  ment. 
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Thk  Healthy  Coxditioii  or  the  Year  1860. — 
The  year  1860  will  remain  on  record  a.<»  one  of 
tboee  which  has  proved  most  favorable  to  the  public 
health.  The  rate  of  mortality  sensibly  diminished 
throughout  Europe,  and  medi^  practitioners  have 
had  an  amount  of  leisure  of  which  there  are  few  ex¬ 
amples.  In  England  the  number  of  deaths  has  been 
20  per  cent,  below  the  mean,  and  in  Germany  and 
France  the  conditions  have  been  no  less  favorable. 
For  example,  at  Vienna,  but  1077  deaths  occurred 
in  August,  1860,  while  in  the  same  month  of  1859, 
there  were  1632  (t,  «.,  496  in  excess)  registered.  In 
some  of  the  rural  communes  of  France  not  a  single 
death  took  place  during  the  entire  year !  and  in  the 
Paris  hospitals  there  have  been  numbers  of  empty 
beds,  the  bulk  of  the  patients  who  were  admitted 
having  also  been  the  subjects  of  chronic  affections. 
This  remarkable  immunity  is  well  calculated  to  ren¬ 
der  us  circumspect,  and  once  more  to  exhibit  how 
little  we  know  concerning  atmospheric  influences. 
The  year  1860,  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  opinions 
which  have  their  weight  in  science,  unit^  all  the 
conditions  which  are  supposed  suited  to  engender 
disease.  Rainy,  unequal  in  temperature,  and  with¬ 
out  its  seasons  distinctly  marked,  it  ought,  it  would 
seem,  to  have  given  rise  to  the  predominance  of  pul¬ 
monary  catarrhs  and  gastro-intestinal  affections.  If 
things  had  so  come  to  pas-s,  and  the  medical  consti¬ 
tution  had  become  markedly  affected,  excellent  rea¬ 
sons  would  have  been  at  hand  for  the  explanation  of 
the  occurrences  of  epidemics  by  the  meteorological 
conditions  which  prevailed.  Yet  the  epidemics 
have  been  rare,  and  the  diseases  usual  to  our  climate, 
except  mild  and  uncomplicated  diptheria,  have 
been  almost  entirely  absent. — Jledieal  Times  and 
Gazette. 

HER  NAME. 

Ih  days,  like  a  bright  river's  flowing. 

That  joy  and  hope  only  pervade ; 

'When  we  count  happy  hours  in  their  going 
By  sunshine  and  never  by  shade : 

To  my  heart  in  those  moments  of  pleasure, 

A  light  and  a  beauty  it  came  ; 

As  a  t^isman,  worth  a  world's  treasure. 

Her  name — 

Yes! — the  spell  was  her  name. 

It  called,  as  a  spirit-voice  waking. 

All  life,  happy  life  held  in  store ; 

And  the  land  of  the  sweet  future  making 
A  region  of  joy  evermore. 

Oh  I  the  wealth  of  glad  promise  appearing. 

As  birds  to  the  spring-voice  it  came ; 

And  my  heart  beat  to  music  on  hearing 
Her  name — 

Yes !— the  spell  was  her  name. 

Those  davs  have  all  passed  in  their  gladness. 

But  the  light  lingers  still  that  they  gave ; 

Though  it  bears  in  its  beauty  the  sadness 
Of  sunset  o’er  woodland  and  wave 

Still  to  call  back  those  days  early  beaming. 

The  power  of  that  word  is  the  same ; 

When  I  hearken,  or  dawns  on  my  dreaming 
Her  name— 

Oh  1 — the  spell  is  her  name. 

FRznERicK  Ekoch. 

The  greatest  gluttons  are  those  who  feed  upon 
slander ;  they  never  get  enough. 


Girls’  Neolect  or  Health. — Little  does  the 
child  of  indulgent  parents  know  what  illness  is  to  the 
poor  and  destitute ;  or  what  it  may  be  to  her  when 
her  mother’s  hand  is  cold  and  helpless  in  the  tomb, 
and  when  her  own  head  is  no  longer  sheltered  by  a 
father’s  roof.  Thus  we  And  young  girls  so  often 
practicing  a  certain  kind  of  recklessness,  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  health,  nay,  even  encouraging  a  degree  of 
delicacy,  feebleness,  and  liability  to  Ix^ily  ailments, 
which,  if  they  were  not  accustomed  to  the  kindest 
attentions,  would  be  the  last  calamity  they  would 
wish  to  bring  upon  themselvea  How  important  is  it 
for  such  individuals  to  remember  that  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  body,  as  well  as  tliat  of  the  mind,  is,  in  a 
good  degree,  of  their  own  forming.  Fanciful  and 
ill-disciplined  young  women  are  apt  to  think  it  gives 
them  an  attractive  air,  and  looks  like  an  absence  of 
selfishness,  to  be  indifferent  about  the  preservation 
of  their  health ;  and  thus  they  indulge  the  most  ab¬ 
surd  capriciousness  with  respect  to  their  diet,  some¬ 
times  refusing  altogetlier  to  eat  at  proper  times,  and 
eating  most  improperly  at  others;  running  about 
upon  wet  grass  with  thin  shoes,  as  if  they  really 
wished  to  take  cold ;  refusing  to  take  medicine 
when  necessary,  or  taking  it  unsanctioned  by  their 
parents,  or  their  beet  advisers.  How  soon  does  the 
stem  discipline  of  life  inflict  its  own  punishment  for 
this  folly ;  but,  unfortunately,  not  soon  enough  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  host  of  maladies  which  are 
thus  produced. 

The  Chinese  Plunder. — It  has  been  estimated, 
says  a  correspondent  at  Pekin,  that  the  amount  of 
property  pillaged  and  destroyed  exceeds  £(i,tX)b,000 
sterling.  Every  soldier  who  was  present  is  replete 
with  loot  On  entering  the  Emperor’s  particular  re¬ 
sidence,  no  one  knew  what  to  take ;  silver  was 
thrown  away  to  take  up  gold,  and  gold  to  take  up 
jewelled  watches  and  gems;  china  and  enameled 
vases  (the  manufacture  of  which  is  lost)  of  priceless 
value,  were  broken  because  too  bulky  to  carry 
away.  Rooms  and  rooms  full  of  costly  silks, 
bronzes,  jadcstonc  ornaments,  and  the  presents  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Emperors,  every  article  being  lalx'led 
with  the  name  of  the  donor,  were  ruthlessly  looted 
and  destroyed.  Sluch  more  has  been  buried  be¬ 
neath  the  ruins,  however,  than  was  carried  away. 
The  Emperor’s  washstand,  basin,  and  ewer  of  gold, 
studded  with  stones,  were  sold  for  £2,000  by  the 
captor.  Lord  Amherst’s  watch  was  sold  by  a  French 
soldier  for  twenty  dollars;  it  was  worth  £200. 
Many  men  have  thirty  or  forty  pounds  of  pure  gold 
in  their  possession,  and  others  have  pearls  and  pre¬ 
cious  stones  of  unknown  value. 

A  MEMORIAL,  signed  by  several  thousands  of  cler¬ 
gymen,  was  yesterday  presented  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  In  this  memorial  the  views  of  the 
writers  of  Eseayt  and  Reviews  were  strongly  de¬ 
nounced,  and  his  grace  was  urged  “  to  take  counsel 
with  the  other  members  of  the  episcopate,  and  to 
devise  such  measures  as  may,  with  God’s  blessing, 
banish  and  diive  away  from  our  Church  all  such  er¬ 
roneous  and  strange  doctrines.”  The  archbishop 
quite  concurred  in  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
memorialists,  but  pointed  out  the  extreme  difliculty 
of  instituting,  with  any  prospect  of  success,  legal  or 
ecclesiastical  proceedings  against  the  essayists.  He, 
however,  felt  confident  Ih^  the  Church  possessed 
able  ministers  who  would  not  permit  the  very  friv¬ 
olous  and  answerable  Essays  and  Reviews  ”  to  pass 
without  reply. 
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Afghani  8TAN  AND  thc  Lost  Tribes. — The  mount- 
sins  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  the  mountains  of  Cabul 
are  .said  to  be  virible,  in  clear  weather,  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  lifting  their 
hoar  heads  sublimely  into  the  clear  calm  heavens, 
they  will  represent  “  the  terrible  crystal  ”  of  the 
prophet.  Roving  myriads  of  people  have  been  at¬ 
tracted  by  this  sight,  as  if  to  travel  onwards  and  up¬ 
wards,  in  imagination,  along  the  mountain  pathway, 
to  the  realms  of  glory  and  of  rest.  The  tniditious 
of  the  whole  world  celebrate  these  stupendous 
heights,  many  of  whose  light-crowned  pinnacles  are 
supposed  to  stand  more  than  twenty  thousand  feet 
almve  the  common  level  of  this  earth.  Their  magni¬ 
ficence  and  their  mystery  have  drawn  nations  to¬ 
gether  in  adoring  wonder  into  thc  hills  and  valleys 
so  fruitful,  and  bounteous,  and  beautiful,  around 
their  feet.  This  region  might  well  be  thought  the 
seat  of  Paradise.  There  are  found  specimens  of 
nearly  every  form  of  living  thing,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  elsewhere  found  in  any  country  of  Europe 
or  of  Asia;  and  there,  too,  almost  every  civilized  na¬ 
tion  has  its  representative.  The  oldest  nations  be¬ 
lieve  that  thence  mankind  first  sprang  into  existence, 
and  that  God  even  now  there  sits  enthroned,  wait¬ 
ing  to  judge  all  the  human  souls  which  he  has  made. 
Greeks,  Roman.',  Hebrews,  Persians,  the  followers 
of  Ituddha,  of  Brahma,  of  Mahomet,  and  even  Ije- 
lievers  in  Jehovah,  have  looked  up  unto  these  awful 
solitudes,  and  Imwed  in  soul  before  their  majesty, 
thinking  of  God.  Here  was  a  high  'place  (Bamah) 
for  the  worshipers  of  Bamah  worthy  of  the  name, 
and  here  the  wandering  tribes  might  believe  them¬ 
selves  in  the  especial  presence  of  liim  who  made  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  To  the  skirts  of  these  mount¬ 
ain  fastnesses  many  of  the  outcast  Israelites  un¬ 
doubtedly  resorted  after  their  escape  from  Assyrian 
or  Persian  domination,  and  after  their  wanderings  in 
the  north.  Traces  of  their  former  posses.sioD  of  this 
neighimrhood,  as  well  as  of  Bactria  and  Bokhara,  are 
still  extant,  not  only  in  existing  monuments,  hut 
also  in  thc  traditions  of  thc  power  and  majesty  of  a 
national  religion  and  polity  once  capable  of  awaken¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  all  thc  East,  but  now  lost  in  the 
mist  of  ages. — Dr.  Moore's  “  The  Lost  Tribes." 

Ladt  Physicians. — As  rcganls  the  instruction  of 
young  women  in  physiology,  I  venture  to  suggest, 
for  the  consideration  of  those  ladies  who  have  gone 
through  a  systematic  course  of  medical  education, 
with  the  view  to  qualify  themselves  as  medical  prac¬ 
titioners,  whether  devoting  their  time  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  their  own  sex  in  the  laws  of  health  would  not 
form  an  e<|ually  useful  and  a  more  appropriate  pro¬ 
fession  than  that  of  a  physician  or  surgeon.  In 
ailopting  as  their  sphere  of  action  the  hygiene  of  fe¬ 
male  and  infantile  life,  ladies  would  be  in  their  right 
social  position  ;  and  assuredly  they  could  have  no 
higher  vocation  than  that  of  teaching  their  own  sex 
the  important  duties  which  devolve  on  them  as 
mothers — how  to  manage  their  own  health  and  that 
of  their  offspring.  If  ladies,  properly  educated  for 
such  duty — they  need  not  be  ftilly  educated  physi¬ 
cians — would  devote  their  time  and  energies  to  this 
noble  work,  they  would  confer  an  inestimable  bene¬ 
fit  on  the  rising  generation,  and  merit  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  posterity. — Sir  James  Clarke. 

The  government  expenditures  of  Great  Britain  are 
£216,000,  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  per  day. 
The  people  consume  seven  hundred  thou.sand  dollars 
of  f<^  per  day,  more  than  their  own  soil  produces. 


ROCK  ME  TO  SLEEP. 

BV  FLORESCa  PRRCT. 

Backward,  turn  backward,  0  Time,  in  your  flight, 
Make  me  a  child  again  just  fur  to-night! 

Mother,  come  back  from  the  echoless  shore, 

Take  me  again  to  your  heart  as  of  yore ; 

Kiss  from  my  forehead  the  furrows  of  care, 
Smooth  the  few  silver  threads  out  of  my  hair. 
Over  my  slumbers  your  loving  watch  keep ; 

Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep ! 

Backward,  flow  backward,  0  tide  of  years  1 
I  am  so  weary  of  toils  and  of  tears — 

Toil  without  recompense,  tears  all  in  vain — 

Take  them  and  give  me  my  childhood  again ! 

I  have  grown  weary  of  dust  and  decay. 

Weary  of  flinging  my  soul-wealth  away. 

Weary  of  sowing  for  others  to  reap  ; 

Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep  1 

Tired  of  the  hollow,  the  base,  the  untrue. 

Mother,  O  mother,  my  heart  calls  for  you ! 

Many  a  summer  the  gross  has  grown  green. 
Blossomed  and  faded,  our  faces  between. 

Yet  with  strong  yearning  and  passionate  pain. 
Long  I  to-night  for  your  presence  again ; 

Come  from  the  silence  so  long  and  so  deep ; 

Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep  1 

Over  my  heart,  in  days  that  are  flown. 

No  love  like  mother-love  ever  was  shown  ; 

No  other  worship  abides  and  endures, 

Faithful,  unselfish,  and  patient,  like  yours. 

None  like  a  mother  can  charm  away  pain 
From  thc  sick  soul  and  the  world-weary  brain ; 
Slumber’s  soft  calm  o’er  my  heavy  lids  creep. 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep ! 

Come,  let  your  brown  hair,  just  lighted  with  gold. 
Fall  on  your  shoulders  again,  os  of  old ; 

Let  it  fail  over  my  forehead  to-night. 

Shading  my  faint  eyes  away  from  the  light. 

For  with  its  sunny-edged  shadows  once  more. 
Haply  will  throng  the  sweet  visions  of  yore : 
Lovingly,  softly,  its  bright  billows  sweep  1 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep  1 

Mother,  dear  mother  !  the  years  have  been  long 
Since  I  last  hushed  to  your  lullaby  song ; 

Since  then,  and  unto  my  soul  it  s^l  seem. 
Womanhood’s  years  have  been  but  a  dream. 
Clasped  to  your  arms  in  a  loving  embrace. 

With  your  light  lashes  just  sweeping  my  face, 
Never  hereafter  to  wake  or  to  weep, 

Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep  1 

How  TO  Live. — To  act  with  common  sense,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  moment,  is  the  best  wi.sdom  I  know  ; 
and  the  best  philosophy,  to  do  one’s  duties,  take  the 
world  as  it  comes,  submit  respectfully  to  one’s  lot, 
bless  the  goodness  that  has  given  us  so  much  happi¬ 
ness  with  it,  whatever  it  is,  and  despise  affectation. 

Lord  Byron. — One  morning  a  party  came  into 
the  public  rooms  at  Buxton,  somewhat  later  than 
usual,  and  requested  some  tongue.  They  were  told 
that  Lord  Byron  had  eaten  it  all.  “  I  am  very  an¬ 
gry  with  his  lordship,”  said  a  lady,  loud  enough  for 
him  to  hear  the  observation.  “  I  am  very  sorry  for 
it,  madam,”  retorted  Byron,  ”  but  before  I  ate  thc 
tongue,  I  was  assured  ynw  did  not  want  it,” 
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OcR  Homes  should  be  BKAUTiruL.— Not  only 
should  we  cultivate  such  tempers  as  serve  to  render 
the  intercourse  of  home  amiable  and  aflectionate, 
but  we  should  strive  to  adorn  it  with  those  charms 
which  good  sense  and  refinement  so  easily  impart  to 
it.  AVe  say  easily,  for  there  are  persons  who  think 
that  a  home  can  not  be  beautiful  without  a  considera¬ 
ble  outlay  of  money.  Such  people  are  in  error.  It 
costs  little  to  have  a  neat  flower-garden,  and  to  sur¬ 
round  your  dwelling  with  those  simple  beauties  which 
delight  the  eye  far  more  than  expensive  object-s. 
Nature  delights  in  beauty.  She  loves  to  brighten 
the  landscape  and  make  it  agreeable  to  the  eye.  She 
hangs  ivy  around  the  ruin,  and  over  a  stump  of  the 
withered'  tree  twines  the  graceful  vine.  A  thousand 
arts  she  practices  to  animate  the  sen.se  and  please  the 
mind.  Follow  her  example,  and  do  for  yourself 
what  she  is  always  laboring  to  do  for  you. 

The  Moral  Stasdard. — To  wrestle  vigorously 
and  successtully  with  any  vicious  habit,  we  must  not 
merely  be  satisfied  with  contending  on  the  low 
ground  of  worldly  prudence,  though  that  is  of  use, 
but  take  stand  upon  a  higher  mor^  elevation.  Me¬ 
chanical  aids,  such  as  pledges,  may  be  of  service  to 
some,  but  the  great  thing  is  to  set  up  a  high  standard 
of  thinking  and  acting,  and  endeavor  to  strcngtlien 
and  purify  the  principles,  as  well  as  to  reform  the 
habits.  For  this  purpose  a  youth  must  study  him¬ 
self,  watch  his  steps,  and  compare  his  thoughts  and 
acts  with  this  rule.  The  more  knowledge  of  himself 
he  gains,  the  humbler  will  he  be,  and  perhi4)S  the 
less  confident  in  his  own  strength.  But  the  disci¬ 
pline  will  be  found  most  valuable  which  is  acquired 
by  resisting  small  present  gratifications  to  secure  a 
prospective  greater  and  higher  one. 

Questions  and  Answer<j. — “  First  class  in  Orien¬ 
tal  philosophy  stand  up.  Thibets,  what  is  life  F* — 
“  Life  consists  of  money,  a  horse,  and  a  fashionable 
wife.” — “  What  is  poverty  ?” — “  The  reward  of  mer¬ 
it  which  genius  generally  receives  from  adi.scriminat- 
ing  public.” — “  What  is  religion  ?” — “  Doing  unto 
others  as  you  please,  without  allowing  a  return  of 
the  compliment.” — “  What  is  fame  ?” — “  A  six-line 
puffin  a  newspaper  while  living,  and  your  fortune  to 
your  enemies  when  you  are  dei^.” 

England  is  spending  £70,000,000 ;  the  French 
government  confesses  to  an  expenditure  of  approach¬ 
ing  £76,000,000 ;  the  Russian  government  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  its  liabilities  amount  annually  to  £.66,- 
0<)0,000  (or,  in  Russian  coinage,  275,000,000  rubles ;) 
and  the  Austrian  government,  have  survived  at  once 
capital  and  credit,  is  eking  out  the  income  required 
to  meet  a  reckless  expenditure  by  begging  and  steal¬ 
ing  throughout  its  provinces  in  a  depjee  which  ren¬ 
ders  its  total  realizations  incomputable,  but  still  im¬ 
mense.  Prussia,  however,  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  of  the  military  empires  of  Europe,  professes  to 
IMty  its  way  respectably  for  something  over  £20,000,- 
UUO.  The  interest  on  the  public  debt  of  Prussia 
docs  not  exceed  14,000,000  thalers,  or  £2,100,000 
of  our  money ;  the  Prussian  national  debt  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  £60,000,000.  Prussia  is  the  most  fortunate 
State  in  Europe  in  regard  to  its  debt,  and  the  Prus¬ 
sian  army  is  maintained  at  a  cost  of  only  30,000,000 
thalers  a  year,  or  less  than  £6,000,000. 

He  who  never  gives  advice  and  he  who  never 
takes  it  are  alike  unworthy  of  friendship. 


I  The  Seat  or  the  ArrEcriONs. — There  is  no  au- 
I  thority  in  history,  metaphysics,  or  pliysioUigy,  for 
I  placing  the  head-quarU>rB  of  Cupid  in  the  heart.  It 
'  may,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  l>e  in  the 
I  lungs  or  the  liver.  One  of  our  homueo{>athi.sts  says 
i  that  Love  Ls  a  creature  of  the  stomach,  and  depends 
upon  the  gastric  juice.s  for  support.  And  yet  if  a 
lover  should  say  to  the  object  of  his  affections, 
“  Miss,  permit  me  to  lay  my  stomach  and  fortune  at 
your  feet,”  she  would  think  it  an  odd  way  of  pop¬ 
ping  the  question.  It  is,  however,  a  palpable  absur- 
I  dity  to  represent  the  hearts  of  lovers  as  in  flames,  or 
transpierced  with  barbed  arrows,  because  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  a  person  with  the  vital  organ  in  a  state  of 
combustion  or  on  a  skewer,  would  ^  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  therefore  incapable  of  courting.  And 
yet,  if  this  impular  fiction  be  discarded,  wlmt  be¬ 
comes  of  tlie  valentine  trade  t 

A  Wife’s  Influence. — A  married  man  falling 
into  misfortune,  is  more  apt  to  retrieve  his  situation 
in  the  world  than  a  single  one,  chiefly  because  his 
spirits  are  soothed  and  retrieved  by  domestic  endear¬ 
ments,  and  his  self-respect  kept  alive  by  finding  that 
although  all  abroad  be  darkness  and  humiliation,  yet 
there  is  a  little  world  of  love  at  home  over  which  ho 

is  a  monarch. 

.1 

It  is  a  great  blunder  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
not  to  know  when  we  have  got  it;  that  is,  not  to  be 
content  with  a  rea.sonable  and  possible  measure  of 
it 

The  following  is  at  present  the  population  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy:  Piedmont,  3,816,637  inhabit¬ 
ants;  Sardinia,  (the  island,)  673,116;  Lombardv, 
2,771,647;  Modena,  60»,139;  Parma,  608,784'; 
Tuscany,  1,77‘.*,338 ;  The  Legations,  the  Marches, 
and  Umbria,  1,1*60,360;  Naples,  6,843,366;  Sicily, 
2,281,020;  total,  21,092,395  inhabitants. 

The  Coal  Supplt  to  the  Metropolis. — The 
quantity  of  coal  and  coke  carried  into  the  metropo¬ 
lis  for  the  year  ending  January  Ist,  shows  an  enor¬ 
mous  increase  on  prei-ediiig  years.  No  less  than 

I, 477,645  tons  16  cwt  have  been  conveyed  from  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  England  to  London  by  the  railways 
having  access  thereto.  For  the  year  the  sealiorne 
importation  has  been  3,573,377  tons,  brought  by 

II, 226  ship.s,  against  3,239,170  tons  by  10,69:1  ships, 
being  an  increase  of  274,207  tons  and  533  ships. 

Mechanical  or  automatic  baking  machines  on  a 
small  scale  are  introduced  into  England.  A  sack  of 
flour  can  be  prepared  for  use  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
sponge  and  dough  require  an  extra  workman  and 
the  whole  affair  is  easily  managed  by  one  person.  It 
is  coming  rapidly  into  use  in  public  institutions  and 
government  military  stations. 

Honor  women !  They  scatter  heavenly  roses  on 
the  patli  of  our  earthly  life ;  they  weave  the  happy 
bonds  of  love;  and  beneath  the  modest  veil  of  the 
graces,  they  nourish  with  a  sacred  liand  the  immor¬ 
tal  flower  of  noble  sentiments. 

General  Count  Tascber  Dr  La  Paoerie,  a  re¬ 
lation  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  through  the  Em¬ 
press  Josephine,  and  Grand  Master  of  the  Household 
of  the  Empress,  died  in  Paris  on  Sunday,  aged  up¬ 
wards  of  eighty. 
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